OZ. SECOND SERIES. 


THE 


Monthly 
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CONTENTS: 


L‘Prip ro tik Bc rocs Back tN LS6F. WoRLES OF CALIPORNT 
\ CHATA AND CHINITAD CHAPTERS NNVIE, 
OCTAL PHENOMENA OP THE ListENeR—-—IS MemMor 
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1433 
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The Overland Monthly Company, 


San Franciseo: Montgomery Street. 


New York { The \inerican News Co. : Trubner WN 


The Pacitie Coast : San Francisco News Ce, 
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ror INVALIDS 
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VTE LAt 
620 Folsom St... San Francisco. 
4 HOME and Private Hospital tor Tnvalids: has been opened in San 
/ Francisco by Dr. Phe object of the Hospital 
to afford a home, and, at the same time, careful nursing and medical 
| attention to those who are out of health, or who are in need of special 
treatment. Phe rooms are large and well furmished, and patients cay 
assured of receiving every comfort. The location is very central, beime 
within three blocks of the Hotel. 
| The household affairs are under the charge of Mars. FH. rb. Ber os, 
is well known to be thoroughly capable and competent of filling the 
position of Matron, 
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BUSH : 
Between Montgomery and Sansome Sts., San Francisco. 


CHAS. S. BUSH, ee Proprietor. 


The Leading Business aud Family Hotel of California. 


TERMS, - - - - $7.25 to $2.00 per Day. 


i 


{ 
1 


iit 


This Old and Favorite Tfotel continues to be the chotee of all persons seeking Common-Sense 
Comforts and Accommodations.» [ts location ts central, being in the direct vicinity of the Business 
Houses and PLAcES oF AMUSEMENT. Special attention to STRANGERS, and full satisfaction to all is 


the platform of 
WE CLAIM TO KEEP THE BEST HOUSE IN THE CITY FOR THE PRICEe 


The Brooklyn is the Tlotel where residents of the interior cotnties tind themselves most at 
home. It is in the business centers of San Francisco, and gentlemen from the country cannot find a 
quieter-or better place far themselves or their timilies, It is a cheerful, social, modest. and pleasant 
home—and many of our patrons have been wath us for vears. ‘Me house is in thorough repair, and the 
ye Deathly comfortably furnished, Paring many vears of successful Tlotel experience, the 
and the Chiet Clerk bave devoted themselves assidiousty to the comfort of the traveling 
public—and the result is seen in the constant popularity of 


Fi BROOKLYN. 


find the Brooklyn Hotel Coaches atthe Ratlroad) Depot and Ferry Landings 
upon the arrivad of all trains, and at the Wharf on arrival of all Steamers, 
which wall CONVEY you hy the Hotel Sree of Charye. 
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POLK, GOR. CALIFORNIA. | 215 & 217 SUTTER ST. 


LEBENBAUM BROTHERS, 


oO 
‘Cable Delicacies, 


Geas Wires. 


We have now in stock, and soon to arrive, the following Seasonable Delicacies, etc.: 


/ / 
| FRUITS, GLACE AND CRYSTALICE, | 
CHERRIES BROCHETTES, STRAWBERRIES ON STEM, 


RED PEARS, CHINOIS, 

ALMONDS, APRICOTS, 

MELANGE, MIRABELLES, 3 

PLUMS, VIOLETTES, 
HAZEL NUTS, WALNUTS, 
BROCHETTE PASTE, 
PINE-APPLE, 

GIBSON’S FRUIT TABLETS, CHOCOLATE CREAMS. 


HANDSOME BASK ETS, of NEW and A RTISTIC Designs, for Office, Flowers, Shopping, Schiowl and 
Dinner Table. Also, INDIAN MADE BASKETS with Sweet Grass. 


Pates from Henry and Teyssonneau, 


_ Smoked Goose Breasts, Brunswick Sausages, 
Saucisse de Lyon, Crenuine Westphalia Hain, 
Rollmopse, Trish Bacon, 
Lampreys or Neunaugen, Appetit silt,’ 
. Smoked Eels, Italian Anchovies in Salt. Finnan Haddies | 


FRENCH and GERMAN PRESERVED FRUITS, tn Jutce, Svrupand Liqueurs, 
Wiesbaden Preserved Strawberries, Raspberries, Red and White Cherries, Melange, 
nuts, Walnuts, Quinces, Gooseberrtes, Mirabelles, Chinots, Prunes tn Vinegar, Marrons in 
Juice—Vanilla flavored, Strawberries in Wine. Cherries in Maraschino, Apricots tn Arrack, 
Peaches in Brandy. 


Bismarck Zwieback, Brannschweiger Lebkuchen, Honigkuchen and Pteflermusse, Marzipan Cigarettes, 
Koenig’s Waters, Carola Wafers, Baum Wafers, Finest Dehesa Raisins, Macaroon 
and Eleme Figs, Prunelles, Wiesbaden Stuffed Prunes. 


SEND -FCR — 


Out Priged Catalogue of Croéeric 


NOW READY. 
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These wheels are designed for all purposes where 


limited quantities of water and high heads 
are utilized, 
and are guar- 
anteed to give 
power 
with less wa- 
ter than any other 
wheel made. 


Fstimates furnished on 


application, for wheels specially 
a == built and adapted to suit any 


wp particular case. Fine illustrated 


Address the Manufacturers, 


\ SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 


JAMES LEFPEL & stn. 


catalogue sent free. 


BONESTELL & CO. 


Officer’s pay, bount 


21 years’ practice. 


PENSIONS, 


or no fee, 


pro- 


cured; deserters reheved. 
ue Success 
Write for circulars and new laws. 

A. Ww. McCormick & Son, Washington, D.C. & Cineinnati, 0. 


MUSIC 522 MASSES 


Qn receipt ot 20 ets. we will send 
sample copies (S0 pages and covers) 
ot Monthly Galaxy of Music, with 
35 tull-size and complete pieces of new, 


PAPER 


WAREHOUSE. 


ALL KINDS OF 


choice and popular Miusie, which would cost 30 ets. to 
#0 cts. each at music stores. The Galaxy gives its 
readers 500 pages of music a year, worth over $50 at 
prices, for oply 1.00, and is the cheapest 

largest and best musical publication ever offered. 


Address, GALAXY OF MUSIC, Boston, Mass. 


Printing and Wrapping Paper, 
401 & 403 SANSOME ST., 


i PISO’S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists, 


“CONSUMPTION 


COR. SACRAMENTO. 


Mn the market. 


NO. 30 SEGOND ST., SAN FRANCISCO CAL. 


SEWING MACHINES. 
WHOLESALE AND RETALL. 


/s the Latest Improved, Most Complete, 
Best and Cheapest Sewing Machine 


ll -RUNS .EASIER, -MAKES: LESS: “NOISE, IS 
AND. “MORE. CONVENIENT THAN ANY- OTHER 
VIACHINE IN: “THE -MARKET. 

For Prices. et 


NEEDLES, OILS AND STAPLE SUPPLIES FOR ALL KINDS OF 


Sewing Machines of all kinds Reparred and Rebuilt. 
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Elegant and Unique Styles, for Ladies and Gents. 


OUR FACILITIES 


Enable us to present to the San .Prancisc: 
public, simultaneously with the appearance 
on the Continent and in the bust, all the 
New and Unique Styles of UMBRI-LI-AS, 
SHADES, PARASOLS, WHLPS, etc. 


VMinbsellas and 


cy 
Me-covered ano Neparzed. 


OUR STOCK 


Has: been selected with the greatest car 
hence Is very attractive. 

Studied elegance in Styles and Color 
combined with Solid) Worth, being ou 
object. 


CANES MOUNTED. 


Repairing Fans a Specialty. 


J. D. BARR, 
Wholesale, 
“a No. 323 BUSH ST., 
Adjoining the Bush St. Theatre. @& 


“UMBRE LLAS, SHADES, PARASOLS, ETC. 


Pioneer Manufacturers. 


Intrinsic Value. 


—SEASON OF 18S6— 


LADIES’ UMBRELI-AS.—We propos 
astonish the Ladies of San’ Francisco in 

vurexhibit of the most elegant designs in 

Silk Umbreilis, etc., ever offered in any 

city in the world. 
Weare justi receipt of our 

LONDON HANDIES in Ivory,etc. 

ares grand, odd, handsome, unique, and 

‘very English, you know,” Consequently 

lovely » and aTe splendid goods. 


OUR GOLD HANDLES, ‘for design, 
pnish, style, and artistic merit, have neve, 
been excelled, either. for substantial work 
or sterling: worth, 

FOR GENTLEMIEN.— Umbrellas 
bordéred, etc., in Gold, Ivory, or 
Handles. 

CANES. — Gold, ‘Tvory, Buck Horn, 
Nialacca;, and -all woods, -handles, etc., in 
wh fancies, comfortable and distingue. The 
largest and. Finest Stock. to: select from 
ever offered in San Francisce, and at 


Moderate Prices! 
Moderate Prices! 


J.D. BARR & SON, 
Retail, 1 
Branch, No. 982 MARKET ST., | 
Adjoining the Baldwin Theatre.-6& 


WE SELY DIRECT TO FAMILIES- 
(avoid Agents and Dealers whose pro- 
fits and expenses double the cost on 
every Piano they sell) and send this 
First-Class UPRIGHT Catinet CEM 
74% Octave Rosewood Piano, War- 
ranted 6 years, for M1932 W 

send it—with Besutiful Cover ani 
Stool—for Trialin yourown Home be- 
= fore youbuy. Scndforcirculars to 
Marchal & Smith, 225 Past ©. We 


GIVEN AWAY! package 
Mixed Flower Seeds (500 kinds), 

7 With PARK’S FLORAL GUIDE, all 
for 2 stamps. Every flower-lover 


delighted. Tell all your friends. G.W. Park, Fannetts- 
burg, Pa. 
ag send at once. This notice will not appear again. 


GRATEFUL-—COMFORTING. 


COCOA’ 


PISO°S FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use 
in time. Sold by drugyists. 


CONSUMPTION 


Wire. Cs Chamberlain. 


ESIGNING, . PRAWING AND 


WOOD +5 


St. 


hamberlain & an gy ct [sbe, 


TAKE THE ELEVATOR 


Miss &. Ingalsbe: 


NGRAVING . ON 


| 
| y 
| 
J.D. BARR & SON, 
? 
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FOR CRIPPLED AND DEFORMED PERSONS, 


Is the largest institution of the kind on the continent. The Medical and Surgieal Staff comprises the best talent in 
the country. There have been more cases of human deformities successfully treated than by any similar Institution, 
More than’90,000 cases have been successfully treated. Diseases which are made a specialty : Curvature of the Spine, 
Hip Disease, and ail Diseases of the Joints, Crooked Limbs, Club Feet, Piles, Fistula, Nasal ( ‘atarrh and Paralysis. 


Send for Circulars and References to the WESTERN DIVISION, 319 Bush St., San Francisco. 


THOS. PL. SIMPSON, Washington, 
DA. No pay asked for patent until ARE YOu CORPULENT? 
obtained. | Write for Inventors’ Guide. (CORP US LEAN 
Safe, Permanent and 
althful Flesh Reducer — She te FIN een ‘Pounds a Month 
iso DIPO- MALENE never fails to permanently 
develop the Bust and Form 
RBREAUTY of Face and secured to every Lady using our 
Toilet Requisites. Unexcelled America fu r removing Skin 


FOR 
GURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


Blemishes, 4 lesh Worms, (Black-Hends,) Wrinkles, Pock-Marks, ete. 
Best ¢ ough syrup. lastes good, Use md (stamps or silver) for articulars (Circulars, 
in time. Sold by druggists. ete hy Re Muil. Mention article wanted. hichester 

O N UM TION Che Co., 23815 Madison Square, Philada, Pa. 


EBSTER’S | CONSUMPTION. 


. + gs have a positive remedy for the above disease; by its 
Unabrid Dictionar of cases of the worst kind and of long tending 
. ‘ have beencured. Indeed, so strong is my faith In itsefficacy 
that IwillsendTWO BOTTLES F REE, together witha VAL- 


A D CTIONA RY UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give ex- 
118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, press & P.O. address. DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl 8t. N. ¥ 


GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD 


Invaluabl ang 
BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY A valuable fruit to grow for pleasure or 
arr get oe of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons. projit. Price list free toall. An agent 
Walted in every town. Complete outtt furnished free. 
Fireside. ALL IN ONE BOOK. res lress WILLOW RIDGE FRUIT £r ARM, Portland, Mieh, 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pul’'rs, Springfield, Masa, 


OUR ADVERTISERS 


BUSINESS CLAIMS OF THE OVERLAND MONTHLY. 


The reputation of “The Overland Monthly” among business men rests 
upon its large and increasing circulation its own peculiar field. Tt 
eaches the best class of farmers, mechanics, merchants and professional 
men in the West and East. It goes into thousands of families in the 
middle and wealthier classes. Its agents, canvassers and friends are constant- 


ly at work still further extending its circulation, 
RATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 
THE OVERLAND MONTHLY, 415 Montgomery St. San Fr aneiseo, Cal. 
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——=+ IT STANDS AT THE HEAD! 


THE LIGHT “DOMESTIC” 


Do not fail to see it before buying a Sewing Machine. 


BVANS, 29 


Post Street, San Francisco. 


SHORN’S 


ollers::BEST 


Olt on BEWARE 


En LABELS |IMITATIONS 


TO ADVERTISERS! 


For a check for $2) we will print aten fine vdvertise 
ment in One Million issues of leading American News- 
pers and complete the work w ith n ten days. This 
the rate of only one firth of a Conta live, for 1,000 
Circulation! The advertisement will appear in but 
@ single issue Of any paper, will be 
placed before One Million a Tere ie hewspaper pur 
chasers ;—or FIVE MILLieN if it is true. as is 
sometimes stated, that cve Hhewepane. is looked at 
by five persons on an aserave. Ten ines will accom 
modate 75 words.  Acdress with ‘ nf Ady. 
and check, or send.) cents for Book of 
GEO. P. KOWELL & Ni “YORK, 


We have just issued a new edition (the 6st) of our 
Book called Newspaper Advertising Tt. has 176 
ages, i nd amon its conte nts may be 1: amed the fel 
owing Lists and Catalogucs of Newspapers : 

DAILY SIN NEW YORK CITY, with 
their oer ertising Liat 

DAII NEWSP APERS IN CITIES HAVING inore 
than 1! 0.000 yopulation, omitting all burt the best. 

DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN CITIES HAVING more 
popul: ation, all lint the dest 

ALL LIST OF NE WSPAPILRS 2N which to ad 
wutting ‘eve ry section of tie country being a choice 
selection made up With greet care, guided by long 
ex erlence. 

NE NEWSPAPER IN A STATE. best one for an 
advertiser to useif hew. ll use but on 

BARGAINSIN ADVERTISING INT il. Y Newspapers 
in many principal cities and Wwowtis. a List which offers 
peculiar inducements to Socue advertisers, 

LARGEST CIRCULATIONS.. A coniplete list of all 
papers issuing resularly more than 25,000 

) 

HE BEST LIST OF LOCAL NEWSPAPERS, cover. 
ing every town of over 5,000 

»pulation and every impor 
ant county seat. 

SELECT LIST OF LOCAL 
NEWSPAPERS, in which ad 
vertisements are inserted at 
half price. 

54935 VILLAGE NEWSPA 
PERS in which advertise. 
ments are inserted for $41 a 
line and appear in the whole 
lot—one ha gg all the Ameri- 
can Weeklies 


5% to $2500 Houses. 


IY Plates with Bills of Materials, . Estimates of 
Cost. Paper Portfolio, price $1. 
WM. T. COMSTOCK, 6 Astor PIL, New York, 


Bovs, midi lle-aged men and voung ladies trained for 4 
snecessful startin businesslifeat Coleman College, Newal 
N. J. Location and tacilities unsurpassed. Expenses re: 
sonable, National patronage. Assists graduates to po-:- 
tions. For terims and gen’) information addressthe Colles 


[HE OLD WORLD AND EUROPEAN GUIDE. 


12 Paves, 32 illustrations, map, it routes, Itineraries 
of tours in and “round the World. Sent for 10¢. 
A. de Potter, Albany, N.Y... ‘‘SIX WEEKS IN OLD 
FRANCE,’ 526 pages, travel, history, art 
and romanec, 


THE BRIDE ROSE, A new Pure White 

Rose, finest in cultiv- 
ation, given. free with every dollar’s worth of plants 
purchased. Catalogue free. HIPPARD, YOUNGS 
TOWN, -O. 


1 CURE FITS! 


When I say cure 1 do not mean merely to stop 
timeandthenhavethem returna gain, I mean aradical cure. 
{ have made the disease of FITS. EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long study. Iwarrant my remedy tocure 
the worst cases. Because others have failed is no reason for 
not now receiving acure.. Send at once for atreatise anda 
Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post 
Oifice, It costs you nothing for atrial, and I will cure you. 

Address Dr. G. ROOT, 183 Pearl St.,. New York 


PISO’S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use 
intime. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


3820 Battery Street, San Francisco. 


| 
Shad _— 
BERTHA S. HENICKE, 


HARDY FLOWERS ARE BEST. 


SiS ae The almost entire exclusion of the great wealth of hardy plants from American 
of vardens in favor of a few, hardly a seore of tender ones, has so impoverished them 
of all real beauty as to make them monotonous and uninteresting in the extreme. 

The great advantage of gardening with hardy plants, not considering their 
thousand-fold greater beauty, is that every dollar spent for them is a .permanent in- 
vestment, and one that will greatly increase in value every year, and if but half the 
money spent annually for tender plants were invested in hardy ones, our gardens 
in a few years would fairly overtiow with floral beauty. Arranged with some judg- 
by inent at first, the hardy garden might be left to take care of itself; time wan but 
be .. add to its attractions, and the happy owner might go away for years and find it 
beautiful on his return. 

To the B. A. Elliott Co., of Pittsburg, Pa., for their strenuous efforts in behalf of 
hardy plants, all honoris due. In the third edition of their book, A Few Flowers 
Worthy of General Culture, they have set forth most ably the great merit of hardy 
Howers, and have shown clearly how a most beautiful and fascinating garden can 
he made with them. They have spared no effort or expense, and as a result their 
hook is the most beautiful and exquisite work on tlowers we know of. The illustra- 
tious are profuse and most artistic, and are made to show the garden effects of 
different plants. There is no work on flowers, no matter how expensive, likely to 
do so much for American gardens as this. 

—katract from the Press. 

The fourth and enlarged edition of our book, 4 Few Flowers Worthy of General 
. ' Culture, is certainly the most beautiful work on Flowers yet published. In it we 
lave endeavored to show how a most lovely and fascinating garden can. be made with hardy plants, and how great 
au Wiistake is the present almost universal enstom of using nothing but the so-called bedding plants. geraniums, coleus, 
ete, for gardening purposes. The book is superbly printed, and among its contents are the following illustrated 
papers: “ Hardy Plants and the Modes of Arranging Them,” “ Tropical Garden Effects,’ ‘‘ Hardy Plants in England,” 
* Decorative Possibilities of Hardy Climbers,” “ Roses Old and New,” “Splendid Garden Effects with Hardy Lilies,’’ 
~The Making of the Hardy Border,’ “Success with Hardy Roses,” and ** Rhododendrons, Kalmias, and Hardy 
Azaleas,” 

This book of real merit and exquisite beauty will be sent, postpaid, for 59 cents, bound in durable flexible covers 
or in leather for 75 cents; but the price paid will be allowed on the first order sent for plants, making the book really 


Our Deseriptire Catalogue, containing a complete list of the best New and Old varieties of Roses, Clematises, Rhodo- 
dendrons, Hardy Azaleas, Carnations, Lilies, Tuberoses, rooted Begonias, Gloxinias, and the largest collection of 


Hardy Plants in America, sent on receipt of ten cents. in stamps. 

Our Speeial Low- Priced Offers of valuable and well-grown plants sent free. 

The Musa Ensete the Great Abyssinian Banana) is a remarkable and the most beautiful ome known for produe- 
ing a tropical effect in the garden or lawn. We have a large and almost exclusive stock, which we offer at very low 


prices, 
B. A. ELLIOTT CO., 43 Sixth Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 


VAN 


and Engraving Wood 
23 FIRST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Articles of great value are constantly 
in the secular and religious periodicals; and any 
one who does not save valuable newspaper matter, 
is losing a great deal. The words of One wiser 
than Solomon, are pertinent here: “Crather up the 
fragments that remain, that nothing be lost.” 


gut all the methods tor 
clippings, previously in-use, have depects:—— 
take too much time to fied them, to fold, ve-fold, and 
replace them, an. are not handy for rapid reference. 
Now the 


preserving Newspaper 


ToricAL Secrar-Book SysreM 
does away with all these difficulties. With 
library any literary person secures (in handsome 
form, and at his fingers’ ends) a svstematic classis 
fication of all valuable newspaper matter. is 
not one or two serap-books filled wath) all sorts o, 


matter, but 
A Separate Scrarp-BooKk 
made erpressly) jor the 


for each important subject, 


purpose, with the lettered on the hack. 
cut above. 
ITs ADVANTAGES. 

Ist. All the matter any subjeci is. cole 
lected together, and can be found in a moment. 
It saves time. There isno hunting tobedone, 
or folding, re-folding, or replacing. 1 foneh of 
muecilage at the fop and bottou ofan article, and it is 
in its place. This permits them to be removed 
when no longer desired; or parts of them to be cut 
ont for platform or other use. 
It is handy for suggestion, as well as for reter- 
no-other system, 


Mi. 


3d. 
ence, 

4th. Jt ts convenient in size, 
an ordinary hand volume, 
large enough to preserve any 
containing 120 pages. 

A handsome adaittion tn the hook sheler fill- 
ing them with a fine set of leather-backed hooks, 
looking like a finely-bound Eneyvclopedia,—and 
they are nothing less than that when filled with 
choice cuttings, 

6th. And cheap beyond erimple, hig point, for 
it enables a man to have Library of such books, 


a feature ssessed 


heine no larger than 
—65X10 vet 
amount of material, 


— 
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Instead of the usual one or two. and a small 


outlay, 
Tut 

We the books, (LY titles you may wane, 
The following title sare suggested: “Hlustrations,’ 

Temperance.” Miscellaneous,” “Social (Ques- 
Polities Edneation,” “Christian Work,” 
“Sermons, “Phe”: Missions,” “Tlie 
Church Christianity,’ Personal,” Ged,’ 
Book Reviews,” “Isms, Eschatology,” “ Sun- 
dayv-School The Young,” The Christ,” “Sin and 
Atonement,” Spirit,’ Exegeticeal,” “ De- 
votional” Tomiletic Notes,” “ Duties and 
Graces,” Preachers and Preaching,’ “ Biographic- 
Revivals,” Health2’ 

Virws or Men Wito Have Usep 
Hon. Ardrew D. White 
Prost. Cornell University, Ithaea, N.Y. 

It seems toome that you have hit upon an ad- 
nur able thing. My only wonder, is that of Colum- 
bus’s companions, in the setting up of the egg,— 
namely, that no one had done so good and simple 


‘| thing before, 
Rev. W. M. Taylor, 
Pastor rnacle. 


D. D., LL. D. 

N, 

received your specimen COPY, and have been 
much pleased with it, and with your whole 
pleun, that | beg now to enclose check that you may 
send me twelve volumes, with the titles. indicated 
helow. have lost a creat deal: for lack of such a 
series of hooks. 


From *“*The Examiner,’ N. Y. 


Broadway 


st) 


We have received a specimen of the “ Serap- 
Book Library ” for Leaipsciostein, It is the cheapest, 
most convenient, and best contrived, plan for per- 
manenthy preserving newspaper clippings, that we 
have ever seen. Tn its spec ‘tal fie ld, this series of 
books is without a peer, 

Price.— “The volumes are put at the marvelously 
| low price of 75 ets. each, all charges prepaid ; 5 
discount on 6 volumes, 10 per cent. on 12. 


er cent. 


- Venton Patterson & Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


8 
TOPICAL SCRAP-BOOK SYSTEM. 
HISTRRY BOeK CH SERMUNSTEMPE” MISGEL- 
Vout; VOLUN VOLIM VOLN. VOLE VOU VOLIX VOL xX VOLXI VOL xt! 
Co CV.R&C 
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ON THE EUROPEAN 


OD 
200 of the most Airy, Sunny 
and Comfortable Rooms 
in the City, at 


Special Rates by 
the month, 


(°AKS from all the Railroads 
and Ferries pass the door. 


JOHN MCGOVERN, 


MANAGER, 


«45 


MONTGOMERY AVENUE AND KEARNY ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 


The First National Bank of Fresno, California, 


CAPITAL *100,000 OO, 


President H: BRALY; 
Vice-President FAYMONVILLE., 
Cashier - JAMES. 


BRALY, W.. CHANCE, WM, 


Directors : — J.-H. 
HIRAM M ABU RY, On. J. WOODWARD. 


FAYMONVILLE, 


Makes Collections, Issues Letters of Credit, Buys 
and Sells Exchange on all important cities. 


HALL 


BANKERS, 


STANDARD 


SAFES 


SAFES .FOR-—— 


MERCHANTS, 
JEWELERS, Ete. 


Dwelling House Safes, 
Fire-Proof Safes, 
Burglar-Proof Safes. 


Safes sold on Installment plan. 


Send for prices and circulars. 


HALL’S SAFE AND LOCK CO. 


and 212 California $t,, San Francisco, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTLFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


Our 4, ecialty is growing and distributing 
have all the latest novelties and fine» 
in different sizes and prices tosuit 
wants. Over 430 choicest varieties to choose from 
We send strong Pot Roses safely by mail to all Pu:t 
Ottices, purchaser’s choice of varieties, all labeled, 
3 TO 12 PLANTS $8,to sit 
per Hundred. 
according tovalue, Two year ae by express, Our 
New uide 78% pages, ele Free. 
Address THTE DING: EE & NARD CO., 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chcoter Co. Pu. 


Educational Institution for Boys on 


ST. MATTHEW'S HALL, 


SAN MATEO, CAL. 


= 

CrassicaL Scuoon. 
Under Military Discipline. " 

Oo 


Special attention and advantages for fitting 
boys for a Scientifie or Classical Cotirse. 


REV. ALFRED LEE BREWER, Principal. 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL WORK. 


The Leading’ Private 


9 
PLAN. 
L 
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The undersigned has for Sale, in most desirable portions of California, 


IMPROVED FARMS, ORCHARDS, VINEYARDS, 
DAIRY AND STOCK RANCHES, | | 


UYnimproved Agricultural, Horticultural and Timber Lanis. 


Also, in Nevada and Arizona, 
Large Stock Ranches, with or without Live Stock. 
J. L. SANFORD, 126 Kearny St... San’ Francisco, Cal. 


TRUMBULL & BEEBE, 


Growers, [mporters and Dealers in 


SEEDS, FREES AND: PLANES, 


4atg.and 421 Sansome Street, 


Between Clay and Commercial, SAN FRANCISCO. 


SEASON OF 1886-87. 


NURSERIES, 


NILES, ALAMEDA CoO., CAL. 


Palms, Cypress, Pines, Magnolias, Japan Persimmons and Chestnuts, 
Persian Walnut or Kaghadg!, Mlmond and other Nut Trees. 


FRUIT AND SHADE TREES. 


Roses, Flowering Shrubs and dines, Geraniums & Green-house Plants. 


FOR SALE AT THE ABOVE NAMED NURSERIES. 
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QUICK TIME AND CHEAP FARES 


TO EASTERN AND EUROPEAN CITIES 


Via the Great Trans-continental All-Rail Routes, 


Southern Pacific Company. 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains make prompt 
connections with the several Railway Lines 
in the Fast, Connecting at 


NEW YORK ¢ NEW ORLEANS 
With the several Steamer Lines to 


Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars 


Attached to Overland Express Trains. 


THIRD -CLASS SLEEPING CARS 


Are run daily with Overland Emigrant Trains. 

No additional charge for Berths in Third-elass Cars, 

4e~ Tickets sold, sleeping Car Berths secured, and other 
information given upon application at the Company's 
Offices, where passengers calling Tn person can secure 
choice of routes, ete. 
RAILROAD LANDS IN NEVADA, 

CALIFORNIA AND TEXAS, 
For Sale on Reasonable Terms. 


Apply to, or address, 
JEROME MADDEN, 
Land Agent, 
S.P.R.R., San Francisco. 


W. #1. MILLS, 
Land Agent, 
C.P.R.R., San Francisco. 
—OR— 
H. B. ANDREWS, 
Land Commissioner, G.H. airrd S.A. Ry., San Antonio, Tex. 


A N. TOWNE, T. H. GOODMAN, 
General Manager, Gren. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


MAGNOLIAS, PALMS, 
CLEMATIS, ETC. 


LO Medals 2 89 
Awarded at the World's Exposition 
in New 


New Descriptive Catalogues, containing many New and 
Rare Varieties, will be sent: 

No. I—Fruits, Grapevines, Olives cents 

No. If!—Ornamental Trees, Evergreenus and Plants...4 cents 


JOHN: ROCK. 


Sas Jose, California. 


CHILION BEACH, 
——IMPORTER OF-— 
Looks Line Statonery, 
104 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


Vp posite Necidve Mote t, 


San orancisco: 


Monograms and Crests Artistically Designed and 
Engraved New: Books. The Latest. Styles of Sta- 
tionery, Wedding anc Visiting Cards. Birthday 
Cards Always in Stock. Marcus Ward's Cele- 
brated Trish Linen Papers and rayelopes. 


OFFER! 


The Publishers of “Tur Pactric’ and the Publishers 


of HE OVERLAND. 


~ have made special 


arrangements for Club Rates. 


The first number of The Pacific” was published tn Muqust, 1857. 


[t 2s the oldest religious paper on this coast, and, except the 
7s the oldest paper of any kind in this city. 


ita. 
Old residents know its 


value, and younger people can learn its character by sending for 
sample copies, which will be sent to any address FREE. 


The Pacific’ and Overland” will be seut to one address for $5.00 per Year. 
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Are you using Wellington's fmproved Egg Food for Poultry? oT. ALPALFA GRASS. 
Every Grocer, and every 
BO: bvery druggist VARIETY of SEEDS. 


425 Washinoton St, San Francia, TRADE 
The best reports of the griin and freight markets are to.be found in the DAILY 

COMMERCIAL NEWS AND SHIPPING LIST’, published Daily and weekly; at 415 

Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

, SEND FOR SAMPLE COPIES. 


KING’S OLD BOOK STORE, MAURICE E. POWERS. 


No. 15 Fourth Street, San) Francisco, is. the best A 4: 
place in the city to buy New and Second-hand Attorney-nt-Law, 

Books. largest stock of Old New Otfice Room 1, Safe Deposit Block 
Magazines can be found here, and a visit will well : 

repay the lover_of. literature. SAN 


DEALERS IN FURS. doplepate's Cold Water Slouching Soap 


Was awarded the First Premium upon actual 


ALAS KA COMMERCIAL C0 merit at the State Fair at Sacramento, 
for the year ISS6. 


Dispenses with Fuel, Rubbing and Boiling. Can 
= be used in bath, toilet, kitchen or laundry. 
~The Genuine manufactured only by 

Ji A PPLEGA | EK, 


No. 12 Bush St., San Francisco. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA.” 


WHOLESALE. 


WM. COLEMAN CO. 


AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


SAN FRANCISCO, NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO, ASTORIA, OREGON, 
LONDON. 


| 


The First National Bank 


OF SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 


Paid-up Capital, $1,500,000 Gold. 
Surplus Fund and Undivided Profits, $363,555.50 


D CALLAG AN, 
Vice-President A TA 


DIRECTORS: Callaghan, James bonahue, Cy 
Hooker, (. C. Boardinan, Geo. A. Low, James Phelan. 
lames Mottitt, N. Van Bergen, Jas. H. Jeunings. 

CORRESPONDENTS: London, Bank of Montreal: Dublin, 
Provineial Bank of Ireland: Paris, Hottinguer & Co.: 
New York, National Bank of Commerce in New. York: 
Hambury, Hesse, Newman & Co,: Jjoston. Blackstore 
National Bank > Chieago, First National Bank. 


The Nevada Bank of San Francisco. 


Capital Paid Up - - $3,000,000 


Ayency at New York—62 WallStreet, 
Agency at Virginia, Nevada. 
Beys AND SELLS EXCHANGE AND ‘TELEGRAPH 
‘TRANSFERS. 


[xxnes Commercial and Travelers’ Credits. 


. 


PHO. a8 OGRA PH ERS 


914 MARKET STREET 


BALDWIN HOTEL BLOCK, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


PISO°S CURE.-FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 

Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use 
intime. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


Now Noyes’ New No. 19 is seif-shut 
ting. Strong spring: securely shut, 
safely support and ciosely clasp 
the bulky book. Book-sellers, be 
ware! This bodes brisk business by 
and by. More wire holders sold 
in past 2 years than all other 
makes combined, and not a 
complaint. Ask any deale or 
forthem or send to L.W.NOYE 
99 & 101 W. Monroe ,¢ 


MANUFACTURING @ 


17 AND 19 FREMONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


~aws of every description on hand or 
made to order. 


B PAUL'S. FILsEs. 


H. H. MOORH, 
BOOKS. 


Standard, Library and Illustrated Books suitable 
for Presents, at Lowest Prices. 


409 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
NEAR CALIFORNIA, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Motel 


SAN JOSE, CAL. 
TYLER BEACH PROPRIETOR. 


AMERICAN PLAN __ Rates,-$2.00 to $2.50 per Day. 


Coach and Carriage at Depot on arrival of all Trains. 


DR. JUSTIN GATES 
TURKISH AND RUSSIAN 


STEAM BATHS 


722 Montgomery Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Near Washington, 
BEST SHAMPOOING AND ATTENDANCE: 
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AN IMPORTANT 
CLUB. OFFER | 


= =i 


| 
| 

Gl ives its readers literature of inter- 
and value, it is fully and beautifully 
GOOG) illustrated and has already gained a more 
than national circulation exceeding: 125.000 
copi¢cs monthly. “ 2 MA A 


‘PRICE 25 CENTS A NUMBER: _$3.2° A 


‘ 


Site tLews yan 


with 
Charles Scribners Sons the Publishers enable US 
_to_offer SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE with the 


Overland -Monthly, 
\ 


at the low Combination rate of 
for both. SEND YOUR ORDER NOW. ‘6. 


{© SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY | 

AE. > 

Address The Overland Monthly 
Publishing Company, 


A 


AIS Montgomery Street, 


San Francisco. 
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extract from the 
choicest flowers. 
LGATE & tos nameand trade mark on each bottle 
assure purchasers of superior and uniform quality 


BAKER & HAMILTON, 


SAN FRANCISCO: SACRAMENTO 
Junction Market, Pine & Davis Sts. Nos. 9, ll, I3 & 15 J Street. 


MANUFACTORY—Benicia Agricultural Works, Benicia, Cal. 
EASTERN OFFICE 88 Wall Street, New York. 


CUT OF SAN: FRANCISCO STORE, 


Importers and Jobbers of Shelf and Heavy Hardware. 


And Manufacturers of Agricultural Implements. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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IN A MODERN GOLD-MINING: CAMP. 


Fancy and facet: never appear in stronger 


contrast. than when the average Eastern 


tourist discovers how different is the real 
cold-mining from that of his imagi- 
nation. The earlier days of gold-mining 
abounded so in adventures of all sorts, that 
it was easy to select such types and. styles as 
best suited the. moods or skill of the writers 
of those romantic. pictures) of early times 
that have ever since passed current as faith- 
ful representations of California mining Hfe. 
The bushy-bearded, leather-belted, pistol- 
carrying type of gold miner has long: since 
ceased to be a representative of any con- 
siderable class—or, indeed, of any class. at 
all, except those who prospeet in the most 
None such are visible 


The 


traveler Who expects to see them will be as 


reinote wilderness. 


in any of the more populous camps. 


much disappointed.as the Russian noble who, 
ona visit to the United. States, request- 
cd his host to show him our‘* peasantry.” 

In truth, a period of thirty years has made 

much difference in life among. the gold 
miners anywhere else, all save 
the exeitement necessarily connected with 
he search for the yellow metal. For the 


ight of native gold, so) warm-looking and 


while taken in lumps and nuggets 
to the 


brilliant, 
from its matrix, Is always exciting 
lucky owner because it is his; to the spee- 
tator because he hungers tor it. Aside from 
this, the 
camps (if such term be not an inadmissible 


among most Important mining 
misnomer as applhed to organized mining 
towns like Nevada City, Grass Valley, and 
others, with a’ population. of from. five to 
thousand) the old romantic element 


Where the scat- 


SCVen 
has all but disappeared. 
huts and. shanties of the 


tered groups of 


Argonauts stood, now can be seen long 
lines of well-graded streets, running through 
regular (rows of dwelling-houses. and. stores, 
fronted by porch-covered sidewalks, kept in 
excellent repair. 

The Cuts: and sears and gullies left. by 
the early prospector, have been long since 
tilled up, and over them now stand the neat 
residences and green lawns of the miners’ 


fainilics. Shade trees, in profuse abun- 


dance, line the public thoroughfares, while 


the gardens yield abundance of fruit and 
vegetables. In the evenings the sidewalks 


become a miniature Kearny Street during 


business hours, while the subsequent night- 


time is. still enough satisfy the most 
AND Monruny Rights reserved. 
Company, Print 
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fastidious. Neither dance house nor dive is 
known. If a gambling den is in operation, 


The 


streets are deserted long before midnight, 


jt is kept away from the public gaze. 


and seldom any sound greets the ear save 
the heavy, champing ‘‘chow-ow” of the 
neighboring quartz mills, in their ceaseless 
grinding of the yellow ore. 

It is astonishing with how little effort 
order is maintained in these mining camps. 
One may live here a full year, and never see 
an intoxicated person. ‘Vhe police court 
cases do not average more than two every 
month. A watchman by night, and a town 
marshal by day, serve to maintain better 
order than the armies of policemen do in 
large cities. ‘* Hard cases”’ of both sexes 


sometimes visit these towns, but are at 


once placed under such uncomfortable sur- 


veillance that they speedily leave. ‘The 
very mode of making ordinary arrests is 
‘peculiar. ‘The on obtaining his 
warrant tells, or sends word to, the accused 
To this the 


officer 


that he is ‘‘wanted in’ court.” 
accused responds by appearing to answer 
the charge, and afterwards the case goes 
on in the usual way. Of course this mode 
is not adopted in the most serious cases. 
There are instances where even those con- 
victed of misdemeanor have been sent ‘‘in 
their own sole custody” to the county jail. 
Claim-jumping, once the fruitful cause of 
cause 


so much bloodshed, has ceased to 


trouble. If aman in these days takes for- 
cible possession of another’s premises, the 
law, not the shot-gun, arbitrates the con- 
tention. Either the trespasser is arrested, 
or the title is litigated. 

desuetude. 


Even. lynch-law 


has come into The only in- 


stance I ever knew of mob violence. was 


when a crowd of the basest class once 


attempted to imitate the Pennsylvania Molly 
Maguires by breaking into a house. Even 
then a single officer drove them away. — .\ 
large proportion of the population is Eng- 
lish by birth, and Englishmen never join in 
with a Such at 


mob, in America. least 


In a Modern Gold-Mining Camp. 


[ April 


is my observation among miners, East and 
West. 

A large proportion of quartz miners. arc 
Cornishmen, raised to this pursuit from in- 
fancy... ‘They are a muscular race, with 
many peculiarities distinct from other Eng- 
lishmen, clannish among themselves, but 
They 


associate almost exclusively with each other, 


quiet and inoffensive in deportment. 


are domestic in their habits, and rear large 
families. ‘Their wives and daugnters have 
a passion for rich dresses and for jewelry. 
Like all the Celtic race, they are inclined 
to be religious, and one of the churches 
maintained by them has a single Sabbath 
school with no less than six hundred en- 
rolled pupils, and an average attendance of 
over five hundred. ‘The great number of 
children, as well as a religious disposition, 
accounts for this. In a single town of 
sixty-five hundred population, no less than 
two thousand appear from the census mar- 
shal’s report, to be under the age of seven- 
teen years—a truly extraordinary proportion. | 

One element of excitement In mining life 
that will always remain, is the intense sen- 
sation incident to every new ‘‘ strike” or 
discovery. Many mining districts are inter- 
sected with a net-work of ledges, bearing 
gold in small or larger quantities. — Many of 


these ledges or reefs contain the auriferous 


metal in paying quantities only in streaks, 


lengthwise with the ledge, and following its 
dip or incline. ‘These streaks are what the 
miners term the ‘* pay chutes. ’ 


itself may be several teet In width while this 


The ledge 
streak is but a few inches. ‘The prospector, 
if a poor man, in hunting tor this pay streak, 
drives his shafts on the ledge as faras water; 
if he is a capitalist he puts up. hoisting and 
pumping machinery, and sinks yet deeper. 

Now the 
the mountains is becoming utilized in run- 


magnificent water power of 


ning all kinds of mining machinery, as a sub- 


stitute for steam, and at a fraction of the 


expense. Many of the most Important mines 


are already operated by water power. 


- 


1887.) 
To both laborer and capitalist) quartz 
mining is at best a hazardous pursuit. ‘The 


dangers to life attendant on laboring in those 
dark, gloomy caverns, where every step, or 
vibration of the air, is attended with danger 
to life or limb, are only equaled by the 
danger to the capital of the operator from 
the undertaking itself. (Quartz mining at- 
tracts many who think they have a genius 
for success in games of chance ; and often 
with the most disastrous results. 

Such is the fate of our friend Newcomer. 
Ile arrives at the camp, backed by a few 
hundred thousand dollars, belonging to him- 
self and his-over-sanguine friends. Obliv- 
ious to the fact that no two mining dis- 
tricts are alike, and that to operate success- 
fully in any district requires years of patient 
labor and observation.-therein, he deter- 
nines to Operate according to his own ideas, 
or the plans adopted in. other localities. 
Ile buys a prospect hole, partly because he 
thinks it cheap, and partly because ad- 
joins some successful mine. He begins 
operations by the erection of costly machin- 
ery and by preliminary work on an exten- 
disdains all counsel from 
‘right 


sive scale. He 


those. of experience, and. goes 


thead: ~If:he selects a superintendent it 
is likely to be some relative who never be- 
tore saw gold mine. He expends: the 
sreater part of his capital in the erection of 
works, and then he begins to ‘* feel’ for his 
pay chute. | 

Day after: day, deeper and deeper, he 
sinks and sinks into the bowels of the earth; 
until at length he realizes that he has 
counted his chickens before. they were 
hatched—that there 1s no pay rock there—— 
that. his exchequer 1s bankrupt, and _ that 


his claim and. improvements) must~ pass 
under the hammer of the sheriff. 
Such instances are by no means rare. — If 


instead of sinking on the ledge, Mr. New- 
comer decides to run an expensive tunnel, 
Where there 1s no ledge,.but where he san- 
<uinely expects to strike a “blind” ledge, and 
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sanother illustration, 
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so stumble on to something ‘‘rich”—we have 
true to life, of how 
recklessly men gamble in mines. 

For all this, quartz mining—legitimate 
quartz mining—affords as safe an_ invest- 
ment as most of our commercial pursuits. 

Incorporated companies are almost as 
numerous in mining towns as mining claims, 
and the formation.of new companies is an 
every-day matter. | Many of these die still- 
born; some survive only to swell the assess- 
ment lists; while a few flourish. Some 
years since a mania for mining Incorporations 
prevailed, and the quantity of stock that 
was ‘‘ floated” was prodigious. After a 
while a scheme was devised by which the 
capital stock was made to represent from 
five to ten times the value of the plant. 
For instance: A man owning a claim worth 
$5,000 would incorporate a company to oper- 
ate it, having a capital stock of 100,000 
shares. ‘Io this company the mine-owner 
would convey his claim in consideration of 
gg,ooo shares of the capital stock. Forty per 
cent. of this stock would then be put on the 
market and boomed as ‘‘ dirt cheap ”’ at fifty 
cents per share. If enough purchasers 
bite, the mine-owner realizes $20,000 for 
less than a half interest in his claim, aban- 
dons the scheme, and is happy. | By this 
accomplished—a 


means two objects are 


good share of the stock and the public are 
sold simultaneously. 

It took several years for this sly scheme 
to be generally exploded; but while it lasted 
it proved to be another South Sea bubble, 
and more than one stately residence in the 
vold regions owes its existence to this mode 
of stock operation. 

It is claimed that the question of co-oper- 
ation, in the relations of labor and capital, 
has been successfully solved in the quartz- 
by what is known as: the 
Tribute System. Under this the mine- 
owner Operates the necessary pumping and 
hoisting machinery, and the miners, in 
companies of from three to ten persons in 


mining regions, 


a 
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each, extract the ore—the remuneration be- 
ing a certain percentage of the milling pro- 
Notwithstanding the fact that this 


percentage is often so low as barely to af- 


ceeds. 


ford the laborer a living, this plan is very 
popular—in part, no doubt, because of the 
very element of chance and unceftainty it 
contains; an uncertainty intensified by the 
fact that the grade of the ore is never uni- 
form for more than a few feet 
place. ‘The legal result of this arrangement 
is not to create the relation of landlord. and 
tenant, but of joint ownership in’ the ore 
extracted.’ 

To the ‘* Tribute System,” and the ab- 
sence of Chinese from the quartz mines, 
must be attributed the extraordinarily ami- 
cable that 
existed between employer and: employed in 


relations have nearly always 


the gold regions. 


‘So held by Cal. Supreme Court in Wheeler rsx. West. 


filed Sept. 28th, 


TO-THE EVROCS: AND 


Business required my presence at Martin's 
Ferry, on the Klamath River, a few miles 
below the junction of the ‘Trinity; and in 
1561 
mer Columbia for Humboldt Bay. [ landed 


the summer of I sailed on the stea- 
at the sawmill town of Eureka, and without 
delay took a sailing boat for Arcata, then a 
but 
Humboldt Bay, and the head or navigation 


smal] pretty town at the 
for wagon and water transportation. 
Desiring to press forward, I secured a 
good traveling horse, and the. next morning 
started out on a journey of fifty-five: miles, 
oVer a mountainous and. heavily” timbered 
country, frequented only) by pack-trains, 
horsemen, and Indians. A good horseman, 
traveling light and alone, having ona military 


cap, woolen shirt, ,with broad belt around 


A Trip to the Eurocs 


at any one 


head 


and Back in 1861. | April 

The intellectual character of these modern 
mining towns is not much above or below 
the average. A large proportion of the 
population is foreign-born, but it 1s not 
often that a totally illiterate person can be 
found. ‘The number of those who refuse to 
become citizens is considerable. Beer 1s 
the chief alcoholic: beverage, except among 
the timers,” who generally” prefer 
something warmer. | 

There is perhaps less social restriction 
and greater freedom among all classes in 
this part of the world, than anywhere else. 
In the exciting search for gold, many vir- 
tues often become dwarfed and stunted: 
but in broadness of sympathy, in unostenta- 
tious humanitarianism, and in 


hospitality, the quartz miners of California 


generous 


remain to-day the worthy representatives and 
successors of the Argonauts, and second to 
no people in the universe. 

A, Burrows: 


BACK IN 1861. 
my Waist, pants in my boots, and’ knapsack 


on my shoulder, I made good headway; 
and having: started at early daybreak with 
the intention of reaching the Klamath River 
that night, I did not waste any time on the 
way. I knew very well that every moment 
was of value if- 1 was to reach my destination 
before dark. Hence I did) not note inci- 
dents that might otherwise have called) my 
attention. Never having passed over the 
trail, my principal care was not to get off-it. 
Some miles out from Arcata, after having 
passed Mad River, it led me through dense 
sreasewood and chaparral. 
Knowing the presence of Indians, and 
being accustomed ‘to traveling among them, 
[ paid little attention to them ; nor would | 
noticed their if it 


have humerous camps, 


— 
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had not been that as I approached; one of 
the band would. invariably roll out of his 
blankets and start through the brush on the 
clean run. For this reason, the many small 
bodies of Indians attracted my attention, 
and this movement as I approached each 
camp excited my curiosity. But as it was 
yet early in the morning they were enjoying 
their matutinal nap, and showed no further 
disposition to be disturbed or to answer my 
salutations. 

[ went on my journey at. a rapid rate, 
wondering in my mind why at every camp 
a young, strapping Indian should spoil the 
enjoyment of his early nap by bolting out 
in dishabille in such an. unceremonious 
manner, at such an inconvenient hour for 
his personal comfort, and at such break- 
neck speed ; and while T have since had a 
suspicion that they mistook for. an 
emissary of Uncle Sam, I have never had 
the matter fully cleared up. 

At length, by the shadows of the tall trees, 
| supposed that.it was within an hour or so 
of noon; and an appetite that was holding 
emphatic interview with a good, digestion, 
confirmed my suspicion, and reminded me 
that I must be approaching a farm where I 
had been told milk and honey would be 
tound, and where my horse, which had. tor 
some time showed signs. of fatigue, would 
find fodder, and both man and beast a little 
noonday rest.. It was not long before signs 
of pioneer civilization, in the form of a 
worm fence, appeared, and the worm of that 
fence told me that hospitality was) some- 
where there—-real Western hospitality, of 
which a worm fence of split rails is the hap- 
py exponent: running here, running there, 
around and among the great, tall trees ; 
every rail in its: place lying so snugly and 
quietly, and all resting their heads so closely 
together, suggestive of peace, and quiet, and 
security, and having a homely beauty that 
none of your. straight-laced sawed board 
fences, or prim. picket fences, or your hor- 
nid purgatorial, inquisitorial, modern inven- 


tion of Satan, barbed fences, ever can have. 

And I was not mistaken, for there in a 
clearing, surrounded by these great mon- 
archs of the forest, the redwoods of north- 
ern California, was a good substantial log 
cabin; and the barking dog soon told the 
occupants that a stranger was approaching. 
A motherly looking lady of about fifty ap- 
peared at the threshold, bid me good morn- 
ing, and asked me to get off my horse and 
rest; and in reply to my question told me 
that horse and. man. could rest and refresh 
themselves there, and pointing to the barn 
said there [ would find hay in the stall and 
Water in the trough for my horse. 

After attending to my good carrier, I re- 
turned to the house, and entering saw a fam- 
ily of three children; the elder a fair haired, 
bashful girl of fifteen, employed in making 
bread, the younger ones Just come in from 
work. ‘The old man, coming in almost im- 
mediately, greeted me heartily and asked me 
to make myself at home. 

An air of comfort and content pervaded 
the place; and I learned that the family had 
been there some five or six years, had cleared 
some acres of land, fenced in a great many 
more, raised grain, hay, and some vegetables, 
had a young orchard, and had within that 
time built a good substantial log cabin and 
barn, and by thrift and good management 
had got a little ahead in the world’s affairs. 

The mother, a woman of fair education, 
had imparted her knowledge to the children. 
A small hbrary of well worn books showed 
an interest in reading; and the respect of 
the children to the parents and the kindly 
expressions from the lips of these, told a tale 
of family love and kindness. 

My hour there was a rest In every way; 
and [ left that home, planted in the great 
forest of the north, far away from life, neigh- 
bors, or civilization, with a feeling of respect 
and carnest hope for their future prosperity 
and happiness, and with no suspicion. that 
in a short time, this happy home would be 
destroyed, the family scattered, and one, 
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if not both of the parents would meet a 
violent death. 

The magnificence of the redwood forests 
between Arcata and the Klamath River Is 


_-not surpassed by that of any forest in the world 


—the wonderfully majestic trees growing as 
close as nature and space will permit, rear- 
ing their heads far up towards the heavens; 
the foliage of the spreading branches so in- 
terlaced that the sunshine is excluded, and 
the traveler below, passing between the 
trunks of these forest monarchs, over a 
thick carpet of fallen leaves, 1s in compara- 
tive darkness and cheerless solitude. | 

I pressed on, crossing in my route the many 
deep gorges and canons that cut through 


that country, carrying the streams into the 


Klamath River, thence into the ocean. 
Shortly after sundown, the long, steep 
trail running down to the river was reached; 
and a seven mile descent brought me to the 
ferry, and across the river to my destina- 
tion and headquarters for the next seven 
weeks. 

Here, buried in the deep canon of the 
Klamath, some miles below the junction of 
the Trinity River, there was ample time for 
reflection in the midst of some active en- 
gineering work I was carrying on, and good 
opportunity to get acquainted with the In- 
dians, who surrounded me on every side. 
White men were scarce just there, and the 
nearest: white settlement of any size was 
Orleans Bar, the county-seat.. Weitchpeck, 


an Indian village about a mile and a half 


above, the old Indian chief, Vklamana, 
said, had been a village for several genera- 
tions. 

The old chief had as sharp eyes as any of 
his tribe, and was probably a better judge 
of human nature, at least Indian human 
nature. His keenness of observation. and 
shrewdness in guessing, kept him constantly 
in the foreground of his tribe. An Indian 
never got the better of him, a white man 
rarely. His opinion of white men was not 


very high, and while he was careful not to 


offend, it was easy to see that he held them 
in contempt; and certainly the white men 
with whom he came in contact were not the 
best specimens. of the race :— 

‘*Injun was good enough to. be shot at, 
and it was fun to see how far off he could 
be dropped. | 

‘‘Why, stranger, you see that divide 
thar, over a thousand yards away——with 
a clear sky beyond? can pick off an In- 
jun every time-——I’ve done it, and I have 
seen Buckskin Joe do it just as sartin. 

‘* But bye and bye, the bucks got mighty 


smart; they came down tother side, and it 


was only once in a while we caught him up 
to something suspicious on the flat, and 
dropped him. 

‘Then he tuck to running zigzag, it 
was a mighty good shot that ‘ud fetch him, 


you bet. But them days are gone, stranger, 


and things here are kinder dull.”’ 

No wonder Injun” looked with suspi- 
cion on white men. Old Tklamana_ ‘no 
doubt kept up a heap of thinking, more 
thinking than saying. 

The old fellow took a live interest in 
what I was doing, and I took a live interest 
in him. .An appreciative and inquiring list- 
ener, of quick perceptions, he understood 
almost intuitively what IT undertook ex- 
plain to him, and he dehghted in this knowl- 
edge, and delighted still more in imparting 
it to a crowd of Indians of his tribe, who 
listened with evident admiration and respect 
to what he told them. 

On one occasion he told me that years 
and years ago, a party of priests came over 
the river above where it came. into. the 
Klamath (its Indian name has escaped me) 
and held religious services around .the river, 
the ‘Trinity (Trinidad) ; and that afterwards 
another party of three men, priests, came 
across the mountains from -the lakes above, 
and were killed by the Upper Klamath In- 
dians—bad Indians, he said, with whom 
his tribe were always having trouble. His 


tribe always betriended the white man, and 
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lived in peace,- hunting and fishing. This 
is what. they usually say to a white man, 
but I have good reason to believe that he 
told me the truth. 

The old chief was rich, owned one or 
two. white deer skins, and a quantity of 
peculiarly clear and white shells called alli- 
cochicks, which passed current as hard coin. 
Ile was. a lucky gambler and won a great 
deal; much of his winnings, however, was 
craciously lost to him by admiring players. 
Wealth among the Indians, like wealth among 
white men, has considerable power. Fortu- 
nately Tklamana used his power judiciously 
and wisely, else an arrow might have trans- 
terred his wealth to some one else. 

‘That great cure-all, the sweat bath, was 
used by. the tribe extensively, and on the 
banks of the river at convenient. places 
their sweat houses were constructed. ‘Their 
repeated use soon told on a good-looking 
Indian, and at forty he looked wrinkled: and 
old. The hot steam, the intense sweat, 
the cold plunge, the rubbing off,-made a reg- 
ular aboriginal Hammam, and just as hurtful. 

[ was on the wrong side of the river one 
day, wanting to cross; a canoe was.on the 
opposite shore. | .An Indian girl surmising 
my fix politely stripped, jumped into the 
water, and paddling the canoe over, took 
Me across. Gallant dusky maiden! [kiss 
my hand to thee to-day, in memory of that 
deed so long ago. 

One day, about a fortnight before I had 
completed my work, old “Fklamana came to 
me and said, 

‘“When you go?” 

About fourteen days,”’ I answered. 

‘¢ No,” he said, ‘‘ you-go three days.” 

Impossible!” 

Ves, you go three days.” 

But why ?”’ 

‘*T like you go three days.” 

‘*What for you want me go away?” 

‘“Me no want you go away for me, you 
vo-three days for you.” 

I tried to ascertain why he wanted me to 


go away in three days, but he would give 
me no direct reason. He persistently in- 
sisted, however, that in three days I should 
gO away. 

I felt that there was some reason for his 
persistency, but I resolutely told him that I 
could not leave in three days. 

Mhe next day I told Mr. Martin, who 
owned the ferry, of our conversation, and 
he was equally at a loss to know the cause; 
so thinking it a whim of the old chief’s, I 
paid no further attention to it. In three 
days, however, he came to my camp, and 
expressed some surprise and annoyance at 
secing me. still there, and insisted more 
strenuously than ever that I should go, and 
go at once; but after some talk, in which 
Martin joined, the old chief gave me a 
respite of three more days. 

Mr. Martin, who had been living among 
the Indians a good many years, and who 
had earned their respect and confidence, 
was very much nonplussed at not being able 
to ascertain from the old chief why he 
wanted me to go. ‘* But,” he said, ‘‘ there is 
a’ squaw-man, named Potato Waagee, living 
up the hill. I will see him to-day and he 
will probably know.” 

This man, it seems, had an Indian woman 
for a wife, and was the first white man 


(zeaagee) that had raised potatoes there 
hence his name. Martin thought he would 
be more apt to understand the mystery than 
any one else.. | 

But even Potato Waagee proved to be in 
the dark. 

The second day old Tklamana came to 
me and said, 

** You all ready to-morrow ?” 

‘*No,”’ said. ‘*I no go unless you tell 
me why. Have I offended you ?” 

No,” he said, think you good man. 
I like you very much.” 

‘*’Then why do you want me to go 2?” 

‘* You like stay here all the time ?” 

‘© No, certainly not. I go away in six or 


seven days.” 


a 
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‘*VYou no go to-morrow, you no go tor 


long time. You go to-morrow morning 


dark. I go talk to Martin.” 

And off he went. 

Very shortly Martin came “up to me and 
told me that IT had better go in the morn- 
ing; that he was not at liberty to tell me 
the full reason, but. he thought. there was 
some trouble brewing, and that old ‘Vkla- 


mana was anxious to get me out of danger. 


What the danger was, or whence it was. to * 


come, he knew not; but he had promised 
the old chief that I should leave about tour 
o'clock on the following morning, and as he 
had. never broken a promise to. him, he 
wished me to go at that time. And, he 
added, ‘* we will talk over the little that -is 
to be done in the work you have on-hand, 
and I will undertake to finish it-up.” 

I could not resist his reasoning, especially 
as he was the man most largely interested 
in the work to which he referred. | By four 
o'clock Twas ready to start. 

The old chict was on hand, and presented 
me with a quiver full of arrows and a fine 
bow. He told me to Carry the quiver On 


my back left: shoulder. It. was 


made froma very pretty deerskin, and LE prom- 


Over 


Ised to carry out his instructions taithtully. 

It was quite dark when 7 started, and the 
ascent of the steep mountain trail from the 
river was necessarily slow. —-\ wet vrey fog 
filled the valley and made the air chilly, 
and the surroundings cheerless;. but passing 
upward through the dense mist IT found that 


had 


rays, thrown upon the solid bank of fog, 


the sun risen, and its bright, cheerful 


gave it a beautiful 

arrested Sea-foam. 
Nothing of 

reached the cheerful home where had 


Mmterest — occurred until 


rested on my wav out... Everything seemed 
as usual, the men folk were out in the hills, 
and a. brief lunch of bread and milk” for 
myself, and a nibble ot hay. for my horse, 


detained us but a tew moments. 


[hurried on my way across the country, 
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and plunged into one of the dense forests of 
redwood timber so common to that part of 
northern California. Here the trees, of 
gigantic proportions, grew in such close con- 
tiguity that it seemed a battle for life through 
lack of space; and the trail followed nar- 
rowed until horse and rider had barely room 


to pass between the trees. The out-spread- 


_ing branches, interlocked in inextricable en- 


tanglement, formed a solid canopy of fohage, 
excluding sunshine and lght-—so impene- 
trable that it was useless for me to gaze up 
towards the heavens, or even to. guess the 
time of day from the position of. the sun, 
or fromany glimmer of its rays. Not carry- 
ing a watch, and accustomed to tell the time 
by the length of the shadows, [became 
anxious from my inability even to. guess at 
the time of day, and feared from the dark- 
ness of my Surroundings that. the. sun must 
the 
hours of painful 


be descending far towards horizon. 
after a 


anxiety, | at length emerged from the dark, 


couple. of 


dense, and depressing forest, to find myself 
once more under the blue canopy of a Cah- 
fornia sky, and the.sun with five hours left 
to teach its resting place in the west. 

[ had emerged from the dense forest into 
a remarkable clearing--remarkable trom the 
straight and natural walls of. tall trees that 
bounded a stretch of country absolutely bar- 
ren of tree or shrub; a short tuft grass be- 
ing the only vegetation on the surface of the 
As | looked back. towards that part of 


the forest Whence | had come,.as the line of 


soll. 


my trail seemed to thin out to the vanishing 
point, there seemed to be no room for horse 
and man to enter. IP was glad to get away 
from it, and from the current of my reflec- 
tions, which would, in spite of myself, sur- 
mise all kinds of reasons for my sudden de- 
parture, especially when the incidents at the 
Indians’) camps, my upward trip, re- 
curred to me. 
But the bright sunshine dissipated. that, 
and-my only desire was to push on and get 


to the end of my journey. 
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The trail was unusually deserted. 
pack-trains from Arcata, which 
much life to that little town at the head of 
Humboldt Bay, and made its plaza generally 
such a lively scene, (for some of these pack- 
trains often numbered three hundred mules, ) 
and which I expected to meet on my way, 
were absent; and not. a man nor a beast 
inet me. Andas-toward dark I approached 
Vlad River and remembered the numerous 
[ndian camps I had passed on my way up, 
and the large number of Indians lining both 
sides of the trail, their entire absence 
seemed. strange indeed. 

By dark I reached the ferry on Mad Rivy- 
er. Here I got off my horse, sang out to 
the ferryman across the river, and sat down 
forareply. No reply came. Repeating my call 
again and again, I wasted ten or fifteen min- 
utes in the vain effort. to be ferried. across 
the river. 

[ went down to the water’s edge; and to 
my surprise found the ferry rope swinging 
loose down the stream, the end being fast 
to the post on my side of the river. [ could 
see embers of fire in two or three places, on 
the other-bank; and as I stood down on the 
bank of the river, scanning the other shore 
through the darkness, some of the embers, 
puffed by a sudden breeze, flamed up, and I 
then saw that the ferryman’s cabin had been 
destroyed by fire. 

Concluding that the accident had com- 
pelled the ferryman to go to town for help, 
| decided to get across the river by tording, 
or swimming and descending its bank until 
the waters seemed to spread out to a consid- 
erable width. «I took to the river, and. by 
vood luck and several duckings reached the 
other shore in’safety. 

Making my way as best I could along the 
river bank, I reached the landing place of 
the ferry, and there found as [ had surmised 
that the ferry. house and the surroundings 
had been destroyed by fire, and the. station 
was entirely deserted. 


lost no tine, but, being now on a good 
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trail and in level country, [ hastened on 
with a gloomy and unaccountable. feeling of 
suspicion.and nervousness. About a mile 
beyond the river, in the midst of a thicket 
with chaparral high over my head on either 
side of the trail, and in the obscurity of an 
uncertain darkness, my horse, who had so 
faithfully and unhesitatingly carried me along 
so far, cocked his ears forward, suddenly 
threw up his head, and stopped. 

I strained my eyes and saw a few paces 
before me two Indians, one on each side of 
the trail—the one to my left with rifle to his 
the other 


shoulder, and 


pointed at me, 
standing leaning over with a club in his 
hand, the heavy end resting on the ground. 
There could be no mistaking them; and 
knowing that there was no chance for retreat, 
no room to'turn and run, I drew my army 
into. the horse, and 


pistol, stuck spurs 


charged the enemy. But the enemy did not 
move, neitheradvanced nor retreated; and as 
[ approached him, the forms changed from 
two formidable. Indians to two harmless 
stumps. 

[ felt cheap for myself, and cheap for my 
horse. I. rode .on:...a: short distances 
but so great was my chagrin and. curiosity 
that the 


the end of my journey, | decided to turn 


In spite of desire 
back far enough to justify my horse and 
myself or to ‘* write me down an ass.” -On 
approaching the spot for a second time, my 
horse went through a similar manoeuvre, and 
[| contessed to myself that in the dark they 
did look like Indians ready to attack, es- 
pecially where the illusion was fortified by the 
circumstances under which we were traveling. 
About a quarter to ten at night I reached 
Arcata. The days of the week had been 
partly forgotten, and as I entered the town, 
and heard songs of praise coming from the 
little church, trom whose colored -Gothic 
windows poured streams of bright light, I 
first realized that it was Sunday. ‘The con- 
gregation was just singing the doxology 


‘*Praise trom whom all blessings flow.” 
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I stopped my horse, reverently removed my 
hat until the hymn was sung, and mentally 


joined in the sentiment of that song of 


praise and adoration, without knowing that 
I had especial cause to be thankful for Hts 
protection and goodness. 

Very shortly after tying my horse to the 
hitching post in front of Brizard’s store, I 
learned that an Indian war had broken out 
and that about three hours before I had 
reached the ferry, the Indians had 
scended on that place, killed the ferryman’s 
wife, driven off a number of pack animals, 


de- 


wounded some packers and the ferryman, 
who had escaped, and destroyed the ferry 


house and its surroundings. 


I felt satisfied that the old Indian chief 
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of the Euroc or Middle Klamath tribe had 
given me a passport in the quiver, bow and 
arrows, which he insisted I should wear on 
my way across the mountains, through the 
Indian country. Fhe bow. and arrows. I 
still possess. 

The family of settlers in the forest was 


broken up by the killing of the fatner and 


.mother and a young child; the elder girl 


and the boys escaped after extraordinary 
trials and hardships. : 

It took three years to quell this trouble, 
and about one year after things were quiet, 
I passed over the same ground, and saw 
desolation. and 


every Where evidences. of 


destruction. 


Haltidte. 
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A woman sitting. in a wagon at the foot 
of a steep rise and looking upward, was 
studying the signs of life about a little cabin, 
perched solitary. ‘Phe careless eye would 
have decided promptly, ‘* Not inhabited. ” 
familiar 


(‘ertain contrivances, 


enough in regions of drouth, tor the catch- 


primitive 


ing and hoarding of heaven’s. dews, showed 


symptoms of neglect... Sections were miss- 


ing from the wooden trough once encircling 


the roof. A miniature flume stilts, 
leading thence, presumably toward a cistern, 
had become so warped and twisted as to 
point inanely skyward. 

But the woman in the wagon had. keen 
eyes. She said to herself—or rather the old, 
old words flashed through her brain asa 
commentary upon what she discerned— 
‘Male and female created He them.” 


A curtain tied ina knot at the one little 


window told her of a man’s presence ; while 
the starving yet blossoming 


by the door, a common. fish-geranium, 
putting forth a scarlet remonstrance against 
the surrounding desolation. 

Curiously interested speculations on. the 
sort of life here lived by twaine made one’ 
Hesh, throbbed under something that served 
the observer as head gear. Her heart swelled 
beneath a rusty ulster buttoned with mascu- 
line Severity across her broad breast. 

But she was there for business, not senti- 
Besides, the sun sailing overhead 


hotly 


ment. 


like a great ship attire, beat down 
enough, while a dozen thlies—fellow-travelers 
-were putting forth all their torments upon 
her spirited young horses. | 
Her hand, thrust into a capacious pocket, 
small silver whistle. Upon 


had. found a 


this, first speaking soothingly to her team, 
the woman blew a shrill summons. 


That sound.so startled the silence that 
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very ears pricked up from the gray herbage 
and took themselves off with wild rabbit- 
leaps. toward unknown burrows. 

Moreover, a man swayed around a corner 
of the cabin, and a woman was at its open 
door. But nothing in the nature of. nearer 
ipproach seemed to suggest itself to either. 
simply stood agaze. 

The occupant of the wagon relieved her- 
self by calls, alternating with so¢/o zoce addi- 
Hons. 

W-a-n-t 
(Idiots! d’ye spose I’m out here in this 


any f-r-u-i-t or. vegetables? 
desolate country to. take your pictures !) 
.-a-i-s-e-d on my own place—-back yonder 
—pointing, curious fact ! in the proper di- 
rection with her new whip—‘‘in the San 
b’d’no Valley. (Indianians, Ill be bound!) 
(‘ome down, and see what I’ve got to sell. 
(Vhink of having to make the suggestion!) 
(‘ome d-o-w-n.” 

At that reiterated invitation, or mandate, 
the female figure above took.a step backward 
A sound, clear and sharp 
The 


door had been uncompromisingly slammed. 


into invisibility. 
cnough, made.its way to the listener. 


But the man slowly descended. 


‘* Behold,” mused the observer, studying 


his gait, his outlines, ‘*an integral part of 


the undeveloped back country.” 

Then, as his personality grew more dis- 
tinct, No future beckons him.” 

mental commentary, it was due to an inhe- 


shade of contempt darkened this 
rent love of action, and despite a large hu- 
Inanity. But the shade passed swiftly, for 
the man drew near. 

Not that at first or second glimpse there 
proved to. be anything unexpected about 
His like 


viewed from a distance, was long and gaunt, 


him. countenance, the frame 
ind further lengthened by a grizzled goatee. 

need,” thought the woman, 
note the mouth accompanying such a physi- 
ognomy. Of course it’s awfully run down 


it the corners. 


But presently, When a hand caught -off the 
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expressionless hat by its crown, there was 
The 
little fluffs of hair waving about deeply hol- 


brought to view a fine, high forehead. 


lowed temples, were soft and silken. It 
was the eyes, however, lifted in suave yet 
mechanical. greeting, that imparted a subtle 
shock. 

A gentle spirit one would. hesitate to 
wound dwelt in them. Yet it had been 
wounded nigh unto death. 

“Come,” bustled the woman in the wagon, 
I know you don’t get 
Out- 


ward cheer belied her pathetic reflections. 


name’s Guard. 
many opportunities to vary your fare.” 
‘* Been long here? I was by a month ago. 
No one in that cabin then.” 

They had been settled there, the man an- 
swered, short of three weeks. He held his 
hat off as if he had forgotten it. 

‘* We struck into your county by the old 
Mormon trail, me ’n’ Bet ’n’ the iittle one. 
We stopped here because—because Rosy, 
pow’'ful weakly, was took worse, 
ma’ahm.”’ 

‘Rosy your—-baby2?” queried Mrs. Guard, 
pausing with the cover of a box in her hand, 
and commerce routed from her eye by sym- 
pathy. 
been eloquently extinguished. 


For at the last word: his voice had 


He nodded, slowly gathered resolution, 
and, pointing with a thumb. backward over 
his shoulder, added: 

a-growin’ that pretty red lower up 
yonder by the door fer—fer her. Dry earth 
has a mighty lun’some look when ye know 
how some’n which smiled on ye once, ‘n’ 
chippered. ye by lovin’ ways lies under it.” 

‘“Vou’re right, man!” cried the other, 
It has. 


remember to bring youa few sweet-smelling 


‘youre right. And perhaps shall 
plants to put over your baby the next time 
I head in this A God-blessed 
country 1s Southern California for growing, 


direction. 


if only you'll put on water enough. Heaven’s 
chief rain is sunshine hereabouts. You can 
see’’—bethinking her of business and holding 


up some fruit, blushing very Eden, ‘* how 
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‘*(Croffs, ma’ahm, leonard Croffs. 


royally the color 1s laid on, Mr. 
What 
would you call that now ?”—referring to the 
‘*Tt’s pow’ful takin’. 


fruit aforesaid. 

‘Pomegranate; /a granada de mt corazon, 
as my old Mexican gardener has it. He says 
| am fonder of the hedge that bears these 
than of anything else in. life. It’s not true, 
however. Human nature's a pretty good 
all thorns and 


thicket to browse in. “lTain’t 


thistles, as the growlers would have us 
believe.” 

So saying, she carefully laid aside the show 
specimen of her wares, and assumed a vig- 
orous air of business. : 

“Well, what d’ye want to-day—pears ? 
Here are Autumn Nelis ripened on my place 

-l.0s Paisanos, [call it, sir-—Eh 

And after her manner, she poised a choice 
pear on her finger-tips, challenging admira- 
tion thereof with cool, measuring glances. 

But Croffs shook his head dubiously. 

“Bet, she Faint :a: favorite. o’ pears, 
ma’ahm. | 

‘Apples, then. betty your wife, of course. 
Well, perhaps. she’s a- favorite apples. 
(‘ome, say ‘no’ to these golden) pearmains 
and tender winesaps if you can !" 

Although less decisively, Croffs’s head did 
still Yet 
from him involuntary tokens of gustatory 


vibrate. nature seemed to draw 


excitement. He apphed now a knuckle, 
now the ball ot his thumb, to opposite cor- 
ners of his mouth. 

Suddenly, as if) obeying an impulse, he 


bit contrarious in her 


leaned torward to murmur: see, 
mavahim, Bet, she’s a 
likin’s and dishkin’s. — I 
vou d talk to her 

‘About the purchase ? 

Hle nodded. 

Mrs. Guard telt that she ought to laugh. 
She twisted her mouth, instead. 

She said as she alighted, ‘* stopped 
here too long not to make a sale.” 

Gioing steadily up hill, she became. con- 


scaious through her superior sense, of some- 
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thing that amused her mightily. The man 
down yonder was not giving his whole at- 
tention to her horses. He was mentally 
accompanying her with a confused anxiety, 
akin to that felt by one child who sets an- 
other on to ask a favor itself. dare not. 

Mrs. Guard summoned up her conviction 
word: ‘* Petticoated !” Humorous 
appreciation of human weaknesses quivered 
She 


mild curiosity to see the representative of 


about. her lips. was conscious of a 
her sex who had this great, grizzled man in 
tow. 

Then 


recollection of Somewhat in Croffts’s eXpres- 


there flashed vividly upon her, 
sion, unaccounted tor by any epithet or by 
any ordinary form of feminine domination. 

The Crotfs’s cabin was one of the. most 
primitive dwellings known to-civilized man. 
Moreover, everything about, with the single 
exception of that geranium-flower, suggested 
a brief stay em route. A covered wagon at 
one side bristled still with unpacked effects. 
A horse tethered to its tailboard drew 
thence the hay he was fain to fill his lean- 
ness withal. 

Upon closer inspection, the curtain over 
the one broken-paned window, proved to 
be a woman's kitchen apron suspended by 
Its strings. 

But Mrs. knocked. 
comes a loth, shuffling stir, presently detined 


(;uard has There 


as tootfalls.. The door creaks outward. .\ 
woman stands revealed. 

Why at sight of her does. Mrs. Guard's 
mind instantly revert to Croffs’s sad. gaze ? 
Why is the subtle shock imparted by that 
gaze When tirst met, now so. powerfully 
repeated ? 

Nevertheless, accustomed to her 
emotions largely to herself, Mrs. Guard dis- 
penses) with convention ino Howdy, 
maam and acurt nod, explaining, Your 
husband wanted I should come up and tind 
out what you would like in- my line —fruits 
and vegetables, you know.” 3 

‘Crofts sent 


needn't of you, 
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aid the grand young woman, not coldly, 
but. ‘rather death-like indifference. 


knows whatever he gets ‘Il suit —-well 


with 


cnough.” 
the -ear as:a 
Yet Mrs. 


(;uard ignored what she chose, saying: 


Phat) qualification. struck 


nificant part of her sentence. 


‘Then [ll be off and send you up some 
of those fine apples your husband was look- 
ing at. Buta sup of water, if you. please. 

Where do you have to go for water?” 

Croffs walked about two miles to a spring, 
the wife answered, night and morning. | 

** And not much of a spring,” commented 
the other, spitting forth the warm, brackish 
Hui. 

‘Tenorant: a "Ferra del. Fuegan,”™ ran 
her reflections. Neither asKs mé. to rest 
or to cool off. 
bacon: greasing the floor. Personally un- 
lidy; too.’ Else what) mean those frayed 


shoestrings dangling about her heels ?” 


Nevertheless, taking a. tinal glimpse of 


Mrs. Croffs, the kind of ideas that shape 
themselves into pithy criticisms. became im- 
possible. Fancy felt its wings, lifted them, 
and soared to hover about nemophila eyes, 
rch, sweet lips, and a marvelous, if tum- 
Ned, crown of hair. Sassafras-colored, 
Mrs. Guard called it. 
She went trudging down to her wagon to 
look, be sure, with deepened interest at the 
homely figure, unable to hide from her an 
cagerness to hear what was to be reported. 
was rubbing the horses’ coats. with 
‘dry twigs in dieu of hay or grass. 
‘Your wife says, anything you like, sir.” 
wish. Bet. had spoke you do, 
maahia,” he murmured, his head drooping. 
He brought his self-imposed task to a close 
vith a slower, longer stroke before adding, 
take them apples. My stomach do 
kinder. Jun’some fer ’em.” 
Mrs, 
(;uard’s seales rattled noisily Into place 
he inclined her basket to the lifted hollow 


The purchase was but a small one. 


ther customer's hat. If you have any 
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And look at yonder heap of 


orders for.groceries, Mr. Croffs, I deliver in 
a week.” 
No, he 


Yet she did not-appear quite ready to go. 


answered, there was nothing. 
Having covered her boxes, she again un- 
covered them.  Hermindand heart worked 
together, devising some bit of brightness for 
this desolate life. 

“See!” she exclaimed, suddenly swoop- 
ing down and’ securing the royal. pomegran- 
ate earlier exhibited. ‘‘Give this to Betty 
from me.” 

He started eagerly, made a hoop of one 
arm about his hat, limp with its load, leav- 
ing a hand free for stretching forth, 

‘© Did she ever have one before ?” 

Not that I knows on, ma’ahm 
the golden and. scarlet fruit with awkward 


-cyeing 


warmth. 

“Well, when you cut this open for her, 
she will utter a cry of delight.” The pre- 
diction was italicised by manner only. - Mrs. 
(;uard had almost whispered it. 

Croffs looked up brightly. 

Mrs. Guard nodded. 

‘Tm likely to be ‘round in. a fortnight, 
at most. ‘Then you shall tell me if I'm not 


right, eh 2—Dobbin! Nick!” 


The brake grated, a tug creaked. Horses 
and wheels. strained at the climb ~— before 


them, and went, leaving Croffs in the road- 
side. 
Mrs. 


five minutes. 


(guard sat stiff as a stake for full 
Aemotion of one of the po- 
nies restored flexibility. “Vo her tongue first. 

“© You, Nick! we can dispense with gra- 
tuitous shows of affection, eh, Dob 2?” 

Her eyes roved the desolate country with 
an inward and spiritual reterence. 
pondered, ‘ these 


stunted shrubs: struggle for existence 


which when. accomplished amounts to— 


what 


Southern California may be said to have 


developed a new genus of industrial human- 


| 
| 
| 
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ity, namely, the college-bred horticulturist. 
The small orchard-owner, nay, your very 
hermit, tunneling for water upon the moun- 
tain yonder, is an alumnus. ‘The smiling 
land, easy of possession, is peopled by the 
book-worn, the desk-weary. 
Here as everywhere, women have done 


their part of the world’s work. Mrs. Janet 


(;uard, so her friends said, added to her 


share her husband's. 

However this might be, when after years 
of patient striving a crisis threatened the 
beloved and beautiful home, it was she who 
met danger with aggressive courage 
peculiarly her own. 

News went abroad in the county-seat that 
Mrs. the 


something very ridiculous to raise the mort- 


(guard) was. on verge of doing 


gage upon her place. interested gossip 
hastened to Los Paisanos,(which preserved in 
its name a recollection of Older possession, ) 
to remonstrate. 

She found the bright wagon already loaded 
for its first trip into that outlying: region 
known as the ‘§ back country.” | A. pair of 
well-matched, well-muscled sorrels were as 
impatient to start on their plebeian errand 


as ever they had been on mere: pleasuring. 


Old Santos, hostler and. gardener, was 
obliged to stand at their heads. Mrs. 


Guard herself was just mounting to her seat 
as the visitor approached. She paused, 
however, patiently, to hear society's protest 
against her. | 

So,” she replied, while drawing on her 
dogskin driving-gloves, you think wall 
lose caste? Well, my. triend,’-—a twinkle 
lighting up her gray eyes—-*tyoud better be 
I lose. You 


Nick, 


afoot after me to tind what 
seem to be sadly in need.- 
Dobbin 

Later, she heard that she was reterred. to 
injtown as **that peddler.” ‘Vhis:was. her 
butit might 
Nothing. like 


knowing just Where you stand !/ 


comment : so Tam. 


never have occurred to me. 


It was toward the close of her tirst. year 
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of this enterprise, that Mrs. Guard chanced 
upon Croffs and his wite. 

‘Driving off from her initial interview, her 
musings soon took ‘practical turn. ‘They 
Were very poor and under a Cloud of some 
sort. They must be given a helping hand. 
If future close observation. justified, she 
might be able to make Croffs an offer service- 
able to herself and to him. 

Vhe fact is, she began to see the end of 
her weekly journeyings. ‘Phe mortgage she 
had so bravely staggered under, was in a fair 
way to be paid off. But her itinerary busi- 
ness seemed well worth continuing In some 
form. She must employ an honest and able 
man to go her rounds; or he might even ar- 
range to. buy the team and good-will. 
Vhencetforth she would give her: whole at- 
tention to developing outlying portions of 
her land. 

But at this stage of her musings she had 
left waste regions with all their suggestions 
behind her. Rings of mountains folded: in 
about her valley, beloved and = beautiful. 
White clouds welled forth out of the blue 
reaches of infinity above, and stood on all 
the verges of vision, great with promise. 

Her home showed at.a long distance to 
her yearning gaze. Magnificent. growths of 
hibiscus and lantana tossed their strong-hued 
blossoms against the faded facade of the old- 
fashioned. house, whose wings were buried 
in the beginnings of endless groves, where 
rounded masses of foliage Were richly bossed 
with gold. 

The pomegranate-hedges, fired emula- 
lation, stretched deep-truited. Persimmons, 
on solitary trees, sunned their glazed cheeks 
to richer vermeil. Japanese plums) held up 
their dull-colored, many-tlowered racemes, 
scenting the air with odors of cinnamon. 


‘Home! murmured the waytarer. with 


the tuilest voice of her warm heart. I-have 
made it, and IT have saved it.’ 

She entered the carriage-drive, directing 
her course toward the yawning stable-door. 


As she passed the house, somebody who 


| | 
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had been lolling in a charming nook of the 
shady veranda, vaulted the railing thereof. 


Janet,. J-Janet.!. he called: 


He was an airy and complacent. sort of 


personage, clad in immaculate dove-gray 
and wearing a white vest. His bared head 
not only displayed) black curls, but showed 
them just silvering, as if solely for the finest 
nossible effect. 

But his complacency disappeared as Mrs. 
(;uard drove on. 

‘+ Janet, you might stop [ think, when I- 
I've been watching a half-hour for you.” 

As he shouted this, he ran, exhibiting 
above his low shoes, a pretty effect in scarlet 
hose with fresh white clocks. 

Mrs. Guard had alighted to stand, a sturdy 
statue of patient attention, until this figure 
dashed up to her, exigent to the very remnant 
of his’ breath. 

W-w-why couldn't. you. .w-wait? It 
l-looks like infernal m-m-malignity, Janet ! 
[t's hot as an oven and I’ve n-n-no hat.” 

The woman's grave, good-humored stead- 
iness offered the keenest possible contrast 
to the headlong stuttering; aggravated by 
haste and temper. 

“Well, Cyrus, now. that) you have cor- 
nered: me 2?” 

‘W-why,. you see, 
somewhat, as he evidenced in a growing air 
compounded of equanimity and superiority, 


T have been making a most advantageous 


arrangement, a-a perfectly famous. bargain, 


with a new cement) pipe company, 
astern company. open 
showing a fine moss-agate upon the hand 
waved nowhere in particular——** are awtully 
a-a-are-kick- it!)--awtully archaic, and 
all that sort of thing, you know.” 

The wite was too familar with her hus- 
band’s abortive attempts at fullness of speech, 
too familiar with his parenthetic pro- 
tune observations upon the situation, 
smile: either.’ Nay, he: spoke, Ber 
posture had thrilled with a strong perturba- 


recovering himself 
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tion. Yet her remonstrance was strangely 
mild and controlled: | 

But, Cyrus, we are not in a_ position— 
not quite—to undertake extensive and ex- 
pensive innovations.” 

He grew instantly excited, eye and speech. 
We never were ina 
These 


pipes once laid will soon pay for themselves, 


differ from you. 
better condition to stop waste. 


labor and imaterial—-yes, in six months, by 
doing away with loss of water through seep- 
age and _— e-evaporation. A-as for the 
money, the hard cash, I’ve arranged all that 
with old Gi-g-gig- (d—n_ it!)—old Goldsby. 
All you’ve got to do is to sign a note for six 
months at one percent. Y-you’ve m-made 
me such a no-account on my own premises, 
by Jove! that they wont accept my. si-si- 
signature.” 

‘Well, well, well; say no more, 
mured his wife, with a mingling of authority 


and soothing. 

‘* B-beside, some of the pipe is already 
on the grounds.” | 

Mrs. Guard’s countenance fell. 

‘*And I-I’ve arranged with the agent fora 
p-payment on Saturday.” 

Mrs. Guard stood still, almost stunned 
for an instant. A ratthng exclamation 
aroused her. 

By the way, I haven't told you. 
committee who have the building of the 
new college under advisement are waiting 
have been waiting an hour—-to speak with 
you. 

Mrs. G;:uard walked into the house and 
into. the parlor. Her broad hat was. still 
ticd down with a dusty veil. 

‘*T will do my best, gentlemen,” she 
said, simply, when requested to deliver a 
public address in the interests of higher 
education, ‘* for love of my Alma Mater, 


noble Oberlin. .As to my speech, it must 
be thought out ez route. My _ peddling 


rounds. are not to cease so soon as I had 


hoped.” 
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Qne of the two visitors overstayed his 
companion, and drew still further upon his 
privilege as an old friend. 

‘* Worse than useless to go on as you are 
soing, my dear woman,” he remonstrated. 
‘Your position is pretty generally under- 
stood. Why endanger all you have accom- 
plished in the way of home building through 
a mistaken ideal of wifely devotion 2” 

Mrs. Guard: was standing near an open 
window whence her husband could be seen 
excitedly pacing the gravel walk. 

you, my triend,” she answered, 
calmly indicating the restless figure. ‘*Un- 
der the rubbish heaps of that mind lie a 


thousand recollections and. aspirations of 


life’s springtime. Under the rubbish heaps 


now, but ina moment, in the twinkling of 


—her voice growing rich -** what a 
turning torth; 
with every recollection, every aspiration, my 


an eye” 
a flashing upward! And 


mage Is entwined. 
my youth.” 


by the time that Mrs. Guerd had come 


around to Croffs’s cabin again, her broad 


back had fitted itself to its burden. and her 


heart could expand beyond its own cares. 

Croffs saw her and came down. His 
manner overlaid signs of decp melancholy 
with hints of friendly gladness. Yet this lat- 
ter emotion, as Mrs. Gruard thought, had the 
same souree as his prevailing sorrow. ‘*Bet- 
ty’ was the first word falling trom) his lips. 

She was ** pow'tul pleased,” he declared, 
with the. pomegranate.  ‘*bBut she was 
pleaseder with what. ye remarked, ma‘ahm, 
about its being in some sort like her.” 

Not that Betty had said much, he owned, 
of anything, but that he had been able to see 
‘“inklin’s, “as he expressed it. And his gaunt 
cheek fired through a customary yellow. 

“So T took it into my head,” he went 
faver--an' 


nie” he added eaverly, lest Mrs. C;uard 


should taney his interest. divorced trom his 


He was the husband of 


[ April 


wife’s in any particular, however minute. 
‘Tt’s not in your usual line of tradin’—” 

Mrs. Gsuard hastened to assure him that 
that would make no difference. Let it bea 
friendly commission. 

“Well, then, I thought as how Bet, she 
might like some fixin’s, or- jewelry, ’—pon- 
dering the substitute doubtfully. ‘* They 
might chipper her up a bit. So I'd love 
mighty well ye’d bring the worth o’ that.” 
Here his hand thrust deep into a pocket 
brought forth a silver dollar, which he laid 
awkwardly in her palm. : 

Mrs. Guard was touched. 
have missed the eloquence of this surrender 


No one could 


of the bare means of. existence for that 
which was not life. : 

‘© Perhaps you had better suggest some- 
thing more accurate than fixin’s,’ 
hazarded, a quaint smile in her gray eyes. 

The quivering of wrinkles in Croffs’s high 


‘forehead betokened anxiety, coupled with a 


sense of mental inadequacy. 

He could't be sure what would suit Betty. 
Vhey had been close pressed a long while, 
what with theirtrips, and he out of work all 
that while, and he had not been able to 
contrive more than bare food and. shelter. 
But, finally, passing a slow hand over his 
forehead, he could affirm a general convic- 
tion that red was ‘‘mighty takin’ asa color.” 
A conviction which Mrs. Guard tacitly aec- 
cepting, Croffs was led into telling how 
he had started from ‘*way. back in Iowy” 
solely on his wife’s account. She had 
begged hard. 

‘Let's go to the other end o” the world, 
Len!’ was her cry from morning to night. 

All through the Jong) journey, the one 
child remaining of tour pined and pined, 
and just as they reached the spot where they 
now were, the little life had darkened down 
for its final flicker. 

dug the. crave myself, he said, 
softly beating his great hands together, and 
gazing nowhere with wide hazel eves. ‘* 1 


lined it with sweet smellin’ bushesand— well, 


| 


stand ? 
sounded like a sigh. 
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here me ‘n’ Bet have been ever since, anch- 
ored hke:” 


‘That small commission undertaken. for 


her humble friend was the occasion of Mrs. 


(;uard’s second interview with Betty Crofts, 

Things had scarcely bettered themselves 
about the cabin, since her first visit, Mrs. 
Guard saw as she toiled upward. 

The wagon, it was true, had been gradual- 
ly emptied, yet the impression of a wayside 
camp remained strong. ‘The old horse might 
indeed have been traveling all the while. He 
seemed as raw-boned as ever. 

He stretched toward the visitor wistfully. 
No green juices stained his mouth, but only 


blackened and. pithless. twigs. protruding 


thence pointed out the poor rewards. of 


careful browsing. 

Mrs. Guard stroked his nose and promised 
him an apple by his master. Did he under- 
He blew his great breath forth. It 
But his eyes were lim- 
pid with patience. 

The same slow step within. answered. the 
visitor's rap at the cabin door. 

She had been fancying for a day or. so 
that imagination was overdoing her recollec- 
tions of Betty Croffs. But indeed this second 
view proved more ‘surprising than the first. 
he great beauty, the strange indifference, 
the deadly calm, all were there. 

It seemed almost ridiculous, now. one 
could contrast it with Betty's presence, that 
But Mrs. 
small 


trivial gift of poor old Croffs. 
(G;uard said cheerfully, exhibiting a 
paper parcel: 

‘Your husband gave .me a little money 
the last time I was here to spend for you. 
Sée 

The nemophila eyes went blankly trom 
that brown paper wrapper to: Mrs. Guard’s 
face. 

coming in, if you will invite 
ine, to chat with you, my dear.” 

‘¢T’ve no objection, missis.””. Nor 
Interest. 


‘And .yet you live a very lonesome lite 


Vox: 
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Mere, Mrs. Guard’s comment upon 


her own thought that Betty ought to be 


Was 


glad of company. 

‘*T would be lunsome, I take it, any- 
Wheres,” answered Betty. And. the 
sweet lips, that could show a thousand vary- 


rich, 


ing bewitchments, began to tremble. 
Mrs. Guard’s heart smote her. She had 
The youthful 


mother’s grief was no doubt vivid enough 


struck painful chord. 


yet: 
She murmured warmly, ‘* You are right, 
my dear. A great sorrow goes with us 


wherever we go. But you are too young to 
give up to despondency.” 

‘¢T shall never be so old as to get over 
what I’m feelin’ now, missts.”’ 

‘You do not know. ‘Time works won- 
ders.’ Its a very, very old saying, and—” 
She paused, She perceived that the im- 
passive creature before her was somehow 
roused. 

The head with its breezy tangle of bright 
hair was tossed up, reminding one of the 


front of a wild and .dangerous thing. She 


had risen, and stood, her frame instinet 
With passionate resistance. Her grand 


bosom. rose and. fell before she began to 
speak, in a suffocated voice. 
want to 


never. get. Over.it... ynever 


yet over it. “would be like wanting the 
sun put out. “Pwould be like wanting to 
be dead inside me as I seem outside.” 
The woman watching this exhibition with 
grave, grey eyes, sat amazed. This did not 


sound at all like an outburst of maternal 

But her attention was demanded. — Betty 
Croffs was stretching forth an arm to point 
out at the window, and heaven knows how 
far away. 

thinkin’ an’ thinkin’, missis,” she 
continued, ‘f not of any one that’s gone out 
of trouble, but of somebody I’ve left be- 
hind baek- 


‘There her voice smothered down—down 


back In- 


into. silence. She recovered herself with 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
| | 
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difficulty so far as to add, word by word, 

‘¢ And I’m thinkin’, missis, how leaving 
him has done me—nor nobody—any good.” 

Now at this sudden and wholly unex- 
pected revelation, which she had certainly 
provoked, Mrs. Guard behaved with unex- 
pected weakness. She hurriedly, 
declaring that she had overstayed her spare 
time and must be on the road. In fact, 
the instinct of this strong and able woman 
was always to spare herself any complica- 


rose 


tions with misery or suffering she could not 
hope to alleviate. And her first feeling 
was now an overpowering one. — Poor old 
Croffs’s case was hopeless. 

Some conventional promise of looking in 
again, she did give, then trudged sturdily 
down-hill, growing fairly indignant when 
she perceived that Croffs actually 
eager to hear what Betty had said and done. 
She avoided his gaze, nay, even resented it, 
since, upon her honor, rack her brain as 
she might, she could not devise a_ single 
thing at once comforting and honest to 
Bustling into her place, rather garru- 
chirruped so 


Was 


say. 
lous about being late, she 
sharply to her team that they, always glad 
of encouragement for coltish behavior, gave 
her enough to do for the next three minutes. 

But she fancied she knew to the traction 
of a second how long those pained eves 
would gaze wonderingly_ after. her. 

She flatly refused to indulge herself in 
any divination of how he would account tor 
her changed manner, or what he would 
make of a single brusque sentence vouch- 
safed upon the situation. ‘This, namely: 

“Take my advice and give that young 
woman of yours something — to 
besides herself.” 

Would she have been reheved or annoyed 
to have known Croffs’s actual deduction ? 
‘« Bet, she must have spoke short to her,” 
he mused; ‘‘an’ she’s gone off pow ful mad.” 

“If-this conjecture was true, which ‘person 


_concerned in the disagreement did he. pity ? 
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[ April 


To him there was but one woman. in 
the world. | 

He did, however; watch the wagon out of 
sight before the idea. of consoling his wife 
for whatever might have happened took full 
possession of him. 

‘The awkward haste which carried him up- 
hill caused him to burst into the cabin. He 
surprised Betty sitting stone-still crying, 
and with traces plainly to be read of agita- 
tion deeper than tears. 

His whole frame shaken with the outward 
rush of loving sympathy, ‘‘Bet,” he cried, 
some in’ con- 


‘‘that woman’s said or done 


trarious. She’s set you agin her, Bet !” 

But if he tacitly invited confidence, he 
received none. His wife, moved to. con- 
cealment, had turned her back hastily upon 
him. In this attitude she took her part in 
one of the briefest of conjugal dialogues. 

‘“ What has she done, Betty 2” 

‘* Nothing. ”’ 

‘*You mean you wont tell me. ” 

A chill had struck his tone between the 
query and his interpretation of her response. 
Betty did not heed. 

‘If you know what I mean, then don’t 
ask any more.” Her voice was passionless 
enough. 

A silence fell. No doubt Croffs’s feelings 
made it eloquent, but with no eloquence 
that could arouse or touch. Presently, hesi- 
tating, almost beseeching, he said : 

‘* Betty, you have only got each 
other day 
everywhere about gives me a pain—a_ pain 
hold Would 
ye mind, betty, would ye greatly mind say- 
The 
three words were uttered almost in a whisper. 

And She had 


smothered out her agitation. — She seemed 


now. Every the strangeness 


cant “seem. to up agin. 


in’ that—that—you love me ?” last 


now Betty had turned. 
to be able te meet his gaze with a sort. of 
singular candor, just missing hardness. 

Croffs put up a hand hastily as if to ward 
off something he foretold from her mien. 


| 
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‘*You useder think nothin’ of a word like 
that, Betty.” 

None the less came her prepared, her 
measured query. 

‘Haven't I always been a true wife to 
Len 2° 

You have, Betty. 

but if ever dejection had conquered hope! 

‘An’ bore you children 2?” 

Yes, yes” —putting his hands together 
as if impelled to. wring them, but pausing 
and only trembling. 

‘Phen let that satisfy you, Len; let that 
satisfy you.” 

Croffs turned softly and went out. of 


the cabin. 
LY. 

Had Mrs. Guard been entirely consis- 
tent-—but consider her sex!—she would 
have avoided any further dealings with a 
pair whose unhappiness made inroads upon 
her philosophic peace of mind. 

But a week had scarcely gone by before 
she was greeting Croffs as cheerfully as 
eVer——nay, 
soul, was incapable of bearing resentment. 


more cheerfully. poor 


down the horses a bit,’’ she said, 
«Tm going to have a chat with your wife.” 

A moment later she was exerting all her 
personal magnetism to secure such a greet- 
ing from Mrs. Croffs as would acknowledge 
the confidential advance made in their last 
interview. 

But Betty was cool .and_ self-sufficient. 
She seemed quite determined to. hold her 
visitor’at arm’s length. 

“(Come when you like, missis,” she said. 
sounded. fairly. cordial 


This might have 


had she not instantly added, ‘* And go 


when you like.” 

Mrs. Guard plunged, therefore, 7 medtas 

«Petty, very busy woman. But 
surely I can spare fifteen minutes for two 
unhappy fellow beings. © For you know you 
-are wretched, and as for that husband. of 
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yours —well—”’- And there words seemed 
to fail. 

A flash of resentment showed that Betty 
was not the statue she would like to appear. 
And resentment found voice ina sentence of 
remarkable character, all things considered. 

‘* Took here, missis, how can Len be in 
such a dreadful way?  /fe’s got the one he- 
wants.” 

Mrs. Guard fired up. She despised self- 
ishness, and Betty’s seemed colossak==Bet 
upon second thoughts, was it not ignorance? 

‘“T only know,” she answered sturdily, 
‘*this much. If you do not give your hus- 
band something to live for, you may get the 
spades to work out yonder beside your 
baby.” 

Betty eyed her incredulously, yet she did 
ask, **‘ What more can I do ?”’ 

Mrs. Guard did not confine herself rigidly 
to answering that query. She said with a 
quiver of earnestness: 

‘You two people shall not settle down 
to misery in this God-forsaken stretch of 
stony land. <All the growths of beautiful 
rich valleys ’’-—pointing with definite recog- 
nition of her home direction—‘‘ are beck- 
oning you to something worthy to be called 
life. © You are both young—” 

‘* Ten’s a sight older than me, missis.” 

And yet ’—tacitly admiting—‘‘ he has 
years cnough left, if you will only help 
him. Look at I was fully his age 
when I struck my hoe for the first time into 


me. 


a rabbit pasture that is now the finest citrus 
erove in the whole San B’d’no valley.” 

Mrs. Guard had acquired certain loose 
local tricks of orthoépy in the hurry of a 
practical life. 

‘¢You must see my place. I will take 
you over any time you choose fora visit. 
Ieonard shall. come, too, to. stay, if he 
agrees with a distinct proposition which | 
mmecan to make him. I know he will agree 
if you say the word. Come!” 


But she entreated In vain some expression 


ot interest, 
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‘¢] will not go anywheres,” Betty burst 
out with a violence that surprised her 
vistor. ‘‘ I'll not move a step farther away 
from —from—lowy.” 

The name of the home State jerked itselt 
out reluctantly, with a deep sob. 

‘¢ And what man,”’ said Mrs, Giuard, dis- 


guising a prophetic distress under a tone of 


dry shrewdness, ‘‘have you left behind you?” 


The query sped. straight, a keen’ shaft. 
Betty's broad bosom stormed up and down. 

Her thought seemed to seize upon but 
one view of the matter thus presented, and 
to wrest from that, anguish unspeakable. 

Ves,” she cried, ‘‘I have left) him. 
And ‘twas my own doings; I didn’t think 
how twould be-—that the longing tor a sight 
of him would grow worse an’ worse every 


mile I came. But now’’—-with a bitter sob 
—**it ain't no use; I’ve got to go back.” 

Mrs. Guard bridled indignantly. ‘‘ Betty, 
you are mad. You must not. drag that 
wretched husband of yours at your heels 
only to kill him with shame.” | 

Betty stopped her with a stamp of her 
foot. 

«Qh! he’d know no more than he does 
now what ails me. Nobody ever. shall 
know, not even him back in lowy. I’ve 
alays been a true wife to. Len, an’ al’ays 
shall be. But I must see him—I must.” 

“Well, well, my poor girl!” murmured 
Mrs. Guard, her. indignation. dying sud- 
denly down, and pity rising. wide-winged, 
‘perhaps it would comfort you to tell me 
your story.” | 

Had not betty’s intense emotion already 
demanded an outlet—but indeed, she had 
now no longer any power to crush back 
words, which poured from quivering lips. 
She gazed at her one listener with eyes 
whose flower-like pensiveness. disap- 
peared, burned up by azure fires. No one 
could so behold her aroused beauty without 
feeling her potentiality for good or for evil. 

‘*T was bare fifteen when Lenand me was 


married. What did I know of folks—men ? 
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He seemed as-takin’ to me as-another,-an_ 
none of ’em much takin’ until—” | 

There she broke off, collected her ener- 
vies, and attacked her subject in another. 
direction. 

see, my little Bet—-named after 
me——was. took sick of a sudden, an’ I.en—— 
he was mortal fond of her-—he rushed out, 
sayin’ there was a new doctor come to town 
for a visit. When I was left alone with 
Betty, seemed to me_ her. breathin’ got 
worse; [ couldn't bear to hear it, and the 
little quick screams she give. So I went to 
watch Len back and here comes a-gallop- 
in’, gallopin’, presently, up the road-—” 
she was pointing out of the window, look 
ing forth on boundless solitudes, as if the 
scene were then and there vividly re-enacting 
—~—‘**q beautiful white horse, its tailand mane 
streaming silver. I could see somebody a- 
straddle of it; somebody wearing a round 
cloak that flapped like wings. He came 
close——stopped to ask if Mrs. Croffs lived 


h og 


Was I 
Mrs. Croffs? Yes. Did I have a sick baby ?. 


‘*T could only nod dumb-like. 


Yes. But I didn’t speak. I couldn’t. of 
spoke for lookin’ at him. He wasn’t like 
en, nor like any of the men I’d ever see. 
He had a bright sort of beard, and eyes 
with summer 'n’ health, ’n’ riches, all smil- 
in’ strong together. P’raps you know what 
I felt, missis—you seem to know more 
things than most folks.”’ 

spite of his varied powers,” was Mrs. 
Guard’s only comment, her tongue caustic 
for curing Betty’s evident infatuation, ‘* he 
did not save your little one.” 

Betty took no offence. ~ She appeared to 
be beyond small pains. 

‘*He told me been=called too late 
soon’s he see her. ‘Though he kep’ comin’ 
twice every day an’ liftin’ me up so, though 
he never spoke excep’ about Bet. Then 
she died, and I never felt anything only that 
he wouldn't be lookin’ in any more.”’ 

Mrs. Guard, quaint old woman that she 
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was outwardly, could not remain insensible 
to the rude poetry, the deep human tragedy 
of this recital. She looked at the young 
woman, whose-cheeks were. wet as flowers 
that rain has beaten down, and her own 
features softened, so great is the power of soul 
over wrinkles, though these be set in bronze. 

For months,” Betty continued, extricat- 
ing word .by word from choking sighs, ‘‘ I 
lived on a: glimpse of him ridin’ by. For 
he’d. got such a great practice that he con- 
cluded to stay in the town. -But at last I 
said to Len, without even tellin’ him the 
matter of me, ‘Take me to Californy—or 
Butit’s no use. It’s 
I must go back, or 


anywheres far away.’ 
never been any use. 
go crazy.” 

At this desperate conclusion, Mrs. Guard 
saw that shé must rally her own spirits 
and Betty’s. 

Nonsense, my girl,” she said,: ‘‘you’ve 
Don’t give up without 
Youll 


made a good fight. - 
another effort. ‘Try my town first. 


have some company there beside memories. 


You'll have a fair chance to get a pretty little 
That phantom of mas- 
Death on. a pale 


place all your own. 
culine perfection, like 
horse, will fade away.” 

Then when Betty shook her head—with 
obstinacy or deep conviction, what matter ? 
—she began to bring her philosophy of life 
diligently to light. 

leaning a gloved hand on either knee, 
her gray eyes alert under her ancient hat, 
‘«Never pine, my dear,” she said, ‘‘ after 
the impossible. Your doctor is not for you. 
So far as any practical worth to your exist- 
ence is concerned, he is a medical myth, an 
Esculapius of the brain, a false creation. 
Here’s sound sense, my girl. If you can’t 
love the man you've got, love duty embodied 
in him, and it'll answer the same purpose.” 

done my duty,” said Betty, 
catching at a word she could understand, 
and pressing her rich lips together over it in 


a rigid sort of fashion. 
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Mrs. Guard addressed an observation to 
vacancy. 

‘©Qh! the literalness of folks!” 

Thus relieved, she could again harangue 
Betty: 

Do your duty 
—and bring your husband to the misery his 
Never congratulate 


your whole wifely duty 


face 1s so eloquent of ? 
yourself upon playing your part well until 
he looks bright and happy. Make his ex- 
pression of countenance your conscience.” 

‘*You only think of Len!” cried Betty in 
a resistent tone.  ‘*I was fool enough, 
Missis, seein’ you was’ sorry for him— ” 

She broke off and turned away as if to 
intimate that the interview was ended. 

Mrs. Guard rose, but only to insist upon 
having Betty’s attention. 

‘* Leonard will not take any step toward 
bettering himself—and you—unless you en- 
him. It is for you to speak the 
word. I stand ready to help you both.” 

But Betty’s perverse mood, an outcome 


courage 


of the tenacity of her feelings, deepened. 
‘The most that Mrs. Guard could wring from 
her was the ungracious and discouraging 
acknowledgment that if ‘* Len” would only 
strike out boldly into something that would 


retrieve their position, social and financial, 


she might ‘‘ set greater store by him.” 

With this speech, secretly purposing to 
use It as a lever in moving Croffs himself, 
Mrs. Guard went away. 

‘**For woman must be in many a heart 
enthroned,’” she was quoting aloud as she 
neared her wagon. ‘* But alas ! they are too 
often careless queens, grasping at majesty in 
little things while they abdicate in the 
greatest. | 

‘Eh 2?” ejaculated Croffs, mildly mystified. 

Mrs. Guard shook her head, and instant- 
ly perceived that her negation had been 
painfully interpreted. A faint shiver passed 
through the gaunt and drooping frame before 
Mrs, Gsuard remonstrated. 
take everything! 


her. 


‘* How seriously you 
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You must not look worried. I am not going 


to complain of Betty. ” 

‘«¢She—she put on that jewelry ’n’ rib- 
bons one day”’—he began eagerly. 

He had been haunted by an idea, perhaps, 
concerning the date of Mrs. Guard's ill opin- 


ion of his wife. 

Mrs. Guard laughed a little, half-vexed, 
half-sad. She then felt a flame of anger and 
relieved herself by fanning it. 

‘Took here, my man!” she cried, ‘‘don't 
be fancying nonsense about that wife of yours. 
She requires something more to make her 
happy than a string of beads and a meek, 


suffering devotion. Rouse yourself for an 


effort. Struggle out of your Slough of De- 
spond. Men are not like cattle. ‘They don't 


excite the same sympathy. If an ox sticks 
in the mud, whata running with ropes, what 
a whoop and halloo to help him out. But 
if aman gets mired, they say, ‘Well, that 
fellow is just where he belongs.” ‘They say? 
Come, I mean we women say it.” 

Did Croffs divine the force of her figure ? 
He shook his head dejectedly. ‘‘I'll never do 
anything without Bet,” he said. 

Mrs. Guard scanned him an. instant, of 
two minds whether to rage at him or to 
make a last effort of her will. 

Humanity conquered. For now, as if 
scales had fallen from her eyes, she saw 
that he had aged since they had first met, 
and looked sallower. 

‘*Teonard,” she exclaimed, fairly but- 
ton-holing him with the freedom her frank, 


open-air dealings with men had inspired in 


her, ‘‘I want you to go up-hill and tell. 


Betty that you've concluded to move into 
town, bag and baggage. When 
you mean it, she will help you pack. In 


she sees 
an hour you can be in my tracks, and. in 


three hours youll reach I.os_ Paisanos. 
After that, Vl set you in.a way to make 
a decent living.” 

But Croffs’s only remark was, ‘‘ Betty’s 
been begging to be took home again.”’ 


‘*Suppose she has! Let her see 
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thing of California’s garden-spots first. Pll 
make the change worth your while.” 


would, ma’ahm.” He 


sure you 
was respectful, but inert. 

Mrs. Guard resorted to an extremity. 
‘© 7] must have a trusty man to look after my 
interests when I’m away from home.”’ 

Then she blushed and plunged. boldly in- 
to what seemed to her wifely disloyalty. 

“pat. isn't at all People 
impose on him. He has just been relieved 


Cysuard well. 


of several hundred dollars by a bogus agent 


of a cement pipe company. If you were 


always at Los  Paisanos—he resists my 
counsels *—-the blush deepening until even 
Croffs saw it through her bronze—‘* because 
he resents my superior business ability.” 

This was a great deal for her to say, and 
Croffs seemed not unaffected. But after an 
instant’s reflection the wonted manner. re- 
turned. 

Mrs. Guard interpreted. 

‘“¢T know—Betty. But what if she didn’t 
enjoy the change at first? By and by she'll 
see that your one thought is her happiness.” 

** Nobody ever came nigh to sensing me 
before, ma‘ahm.” 

Then he passed a hand vaguely over his 
high brow. ‘‘ If I was sure she would care 
more for me in the end—” 

But he was not sure. 

comin’ to Californy, now. 
Yet it’s 


no good—it’s done me no good. 


for her—I didn’t see the end on’t. 
done her 
She 
And P’malays just heavy and dead-like.” 


isn't glad. IT leave her“have her: way. 


That indeed, poorsoul. ~A new and very 
practical preliminary to her purpose. sug- 
What a fool 


she was to urge a sick man to resolve upon 


vested itself to Mrs. Guard. 
anything, to exert a will-power sapped by 
slow fever! She had mounted to her wagon 
seat and’ was studying Croffs with a varied 
interest... Might it not be her mission to 
feed and inedicine this poor fellow up to the 
point of manly effort ? 


He repeated something concerning the 
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uselessness of the trip to California. Mrs. 
Guard ,answered nothing apropos, save to 
her secret Communings. | 

‘* Croffs,” she said, ‘‘you’ve got malaria 
in your blood. I’m going to prescribe a 
course of lemons for you, the prescription 
to be instantly filled out. See here, your 
sombrero will do famously for a_pill-box. 
Off with it. You can’t refuse me a small 
favor.” Thus, rummaging in her boxes. 

Croffs yielded to her insistent tone. ‘The 
fingers steadying his hat were gauntand yel- 
low. Mrs. Guard: noted, though she ap- 
peared to be thinking only of the fruit she 
was freely parting with. 

‘‘Their rinds are a bit rusty, Leonard, but 
you'll find their juices all right. And T ex- 
pect youto be able to devour a dinner from 
my own kitchen. You shall have it ina 
week of time—or less, if I can find some- 


body to bring it.” 


There were reasons why the fortnight in- 
tervening between this visit of Mrs. Guard’s 
and her next, should seem much _ longer. 
I.et weariness, anxiety, pain, crowd a mo- 
ment, and it lengthens out indefinitely. 

Ten days Mrs. Guard had been kept to 
her lounge with a sprain, destined to gather 
proof upon proof of her husband’s failing 
mental powers, and increasing infirmities of 
temper. His violent rages at her least at- 
tempt to regulate matters from her pillow, 
taxed all her patience. ‘Then ensued days 
of hobbling about, correcting disorder. 

Once more upon her rounds behind her 
dashing ponies, a calm grasp upon her in- 
dividual cares, Mrs. Guard let her thoughts 
fly towards her poor yonder on the moun- 
tain side. ‘The idea of their misery being 
curable, never ceased to buoy her. 

She felt certain of finding Croffs better, 
for a boy dispatched twice in the interim 
with a basket of well-cooked provisions, 
had brought back hopeful bulletins. 

More than ever now she knew the need 
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of a reliable and patient overseer at Los 
Paisanos. Croffs was herman. He would 
obey orders and be single in her interests. 
She meant to lay hold of him, of Betty. 
Those two should not go on in the old 
heart-breaking way. 

she had nothing fairer to offer 
But even so 


True, 


ignorant a creature might surely be made to 
see that duty is a more royal thing to live 
by than a mad, irrational fancy, however 
fixed on what appealed to her as the noblest 
she had ever known. 

‘Thoughts, which she intended to put anon 
into telling sentences, went weaving busily 
back and forth in this busy mind. The 
shuttles were still flying, when she emerged 
from a box-like pass in her hilly road and 
sent a glance eagerly forward toward the 
Croffs’ cabin. 

No longer a lonesome cabin. By one of 
those sudden impulses of settlement famil- 
iar enough, the barren sweeps of brush and 
cactus, where the ears of a rabbit or caudal 
helm of a road-runner had seemed a mira- 
cle of motion, were widely dotted with red- 
wood shanties. 

This meant an increase of trade for Mrs. 
Guard, and she looked sharply to her own 
business, securing several new customers be- 
fore she approached the hermit hill. At its 
foot, her heart suddenly sank within her. 
Had her humble and unhappy friends gone, 
as wild birds flee the nest upon which civili- 
zation encroaches ? 

It was only that the covered wagon was 
drawn out-of sight behind the shanty. For if 
Croffs did not appear at sound of her whistle, 
the old horse whinnied a welcome, stretching 
in her direction his length of neck and rope. 
She blew a shriller summons. Betty exhibit- 
ed herself at the opened door above. 

Mrs. Guard turned her team into the 
brush, put on her brake, and went up hill, 
a strong presentiment of evil in full posses- 
sion of her. Something had happened to 
Crofts. 
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Nay, it was more than a presentiment. It 
was a certainty. For as she approached she 
saw that the cherished geranium-flower at the 
doorstep had died as it stood. Stark, hue- 
less, sapless, it spoke to her heart of a hand 
that would tend it no more forever. 

Betty came forth to meet her. 

The two women greeted cach other in a 
breath ; if indeed Mrs. Guard’s exclamation 
could be called a greeting. 

Leonard ?” 

Oh! he’s all right, said Betty, impa- 
tiently, ‘‘ only mopin’ and mopin’ enough to 
set one wild. ” 

Then she uttered a reproach. 
think youd stay away like this, missis !” 

Mrs. Guard briefly detailed) her injury 
and its results. 

But are you sure, Betty, that there is 
nothing seriously wrong with Leonard ?” 

‘*T only know I’m amost tired to. death 
with seein’ him lop round. For [ tell you 
flat an’ fair I'm mad set on startin’ back. to 
talk Len 
agin it—dont! I’ve even been packin’ the 


lowy, so don't go ‘n’ nothin’ to 
wagon myself, so’t when [could get him to 
say the word, we'd be off.” 

Crotts 
settle, his 


They went into the cabin. Was 


stretched on a rude home-made 
eyelids glued into deep, shadowy hollows. 
He gave no signs of hearing aught. 

Betty,” said Mrs. Guard gravely, ‘Show 
long has he been like this ?” 
the other 


‘tHe 


outside since Ia Joma 


‘¢ Oh, it Seems an age to me,” 
answered in a high and careless key. 
hasn't liked to go 
track has been deelared open for settlement. 
Folks are alays pesterin®’ round. so.” 

Mrs. Guard gave little heed to what she dis- 
missed asa reason wholly inadequate. She 
went to seat herself on an edge of the settle. 
She felt the sick man’s torehead, his hands, 
and bent an ear to listen to his breathing. 

Betty,” she murmured in.a-low yet 
cisive tone, and rising as she spoke, ‘lam 
doctor. My 


to San Bd'no for a 


OWwn tor. 
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Betty, untouched by any terror, sharply 
remonstrated. 

‘© Tf you make Len believe he’s sick, [ll 
never be able to do nothing with him.” 

‘*No make-believe has anything to do 
with this sad case, my girl,’ was the serious 
answer. 

Betty, being left alone, looked at her 
bitterly against all 
The change in 


husband and rebelled 
that was happening to her. 
her husband had been so gradual that even 
now her eyes were not opened. 

She had a powerful will when once thor- 
oughly aroused, and Leonard had always 
been its thrall. -Why might she not put 
forth all her powers now, and force him to 
take the homeward route before ever Mrs. 
G;uard returned with her doctors and_ her 
He had suffered in leaving the 
Once fairly journeying thither 


delays ? 
home State. 
his spirits were bound to rise. 
She the 
mounting strength and pulses. 


room. with 


A wild in- 


had been pacing 

sistence possessed her. 
The trial had) been in vain. 

ness In ‘that acute form which. bids distant 


Homesick- 


and beloved objects: appear in their habits, 
smile, speak, possessed her. . She’ suffered 
Intensely yet resistently. 

Meanwhile she hurried back and forth 
between house and wagon, rolling, packing, 


stowing. She put the patient old horse 
into the shafts. Some food been 


spread on a rude table--to be abandoned 
for Croftfs’s meal. 

And now she turned. waywardly, impe- 
riously toward the old settle.. How long 
had the sick man’s eyes been wild like that, 
and fixed, as it seemed, upon her?) Were 
they wondering at the signs of tempest in 
her air, her countenance ? 


Her rich,-sweet. lips were redder. than 


their wont with feverish excitement. The 
very fires that burned her cheeks shone 
clear yet unfathomable her wonderful 


eyes. She brimming with her. pain, 


her one enthusiasm, yet Croffs spoke first. 
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To ask no question concerning-what was 
going on. At the old, old query, Betty 
could not control her petulant dislike. 

‘‘ What’s the use of harpin’ on that, Len? 
-want—” 

He did not wait to hear. 
sued hollow, deep, and wonderfully strong. 

‘* You might say it just once, Betty.” 

But her rebellion precluded any submis- 
sion. She burst out angrily: ‘‘Why do you 
ask me that again and again? Haven't I 
been a true wife to you? Haven't I bore you 
Bet, and Joe, and Lenny, and Rosy—four?”’. 

Instead of the grieved acquiescence, there 


His voice 1s- 


came an exceeding bitter cry: 

‘¢ Ve might of said it just once, Betty— 
just once!” 

- Then, for the first time, Betty’s attention 
was caught and held by something not of 
earth in his mien. | 

An appalling fear rushed through her hot 
young blood. She ran to him. It wasa 
terrible moment, a moment deep-fraught 
with experience, self-knowledge. 

Who can say how, in a moment, as by 
the contact of this rigid frame, the bright 
phantom of her romantic ‘fancy showed it- 
self to be but a phantom, while the faithful 
love, the tender burden-bearing, the one- 
ness of interests, that were passing Inexora- 
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bly out of her reach—who can tell how these 
real possessions became enhanced in value, 
priceless ? 

There are instants of scathing revelation. 
One such had come to poor ignorant Betty 
Croffs. Her whole nature poured itself forth 
In an agonized wail : 

‘*You are dying— I.en ! my husband !” 

Her voice thrilled wide through the still 
air and was heard in distant shanties. Could 
it pierce the ears in which it was uttered ? 

‘* You must forgive me. You must feel 
Len! Len! See t 
And she kissed 


what I’m suffering, 
answerin’ your question. ” 
him as she had not kissed him this four years. 

She. bent eagerly to gather the words he 
was uttering betwixt shortening gasps. Were 
they those words which she longed for more 
passionately than. ever he for any words 


of hers ? 

might of said it...... ONCE. + 
I’m gone out...... with nothin’...... noth- 
to show for: =<. me.” 


Mrs. Guard took the young widow home 
to Los Paisanos to teach her many womanly 
things. But these lessons were only possible 
through preparatory work of a very great and 
inflexible schoolmaster. 


MM. Ludlum. 


SOCTAL PHENOMENA OF 


In a theocratic government where the po- 
litical and religious institutions are strangely 
blended, it 1s not easy to trace the social 
movements of a people. The elemental 
points of growth and the forces that made 
Hebrew society what it was, are quite ob- 
scure, although Hebrew society was not an 
abnormal growth, as many seem to suppose. 
the Hebrews were a remarkable people 
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religiously and socially, and their early in- 
stitutional life stands out in prominence 
among the works of antiquity. ‘The re- 
ligious 1dea amalgamated everything. But 
aside from the religious aspect there is a 
structural growth that corresponds to the 
development of other peoples in their earli- 
est formative existence. 

The faint beginnings of this” structural 
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growth are hard tocompass. Aside from the 
light of revelation, historians are tracing the 
survivals of ancient ideas backward through 
changing forms. to their archaic originals. 


And as nations in the essential stages of 


their development are much the same, a 
careful comparison of several nations will 


frequently elucidate points of growth that 


were otherwise obscure. 
method at least determines that at certain 
stages of growth certain customs began. By 
this method much that otherwise were merely 
uncertain traditions, is made real and tangible 


The comparative 


history. 

It has become customary to divide the 
institutional history of a people into three 
the Nomadic, the Pastoral, and 
This division seems nat- 


periods : 
the Agricultural. 
ural; but it is more or less conventional, 
for society, is a continuous quantity. There 
seems to be but little similarity between the 
semi-barbarous tribes of the Hebrews and 
the mighty commercial nation over which 
Solomon ruled, but the 
runs clear, though the chain of events 1s 


course of 
broken. ( ‘The Hebrew people were never at 
one time purely nomadic or purely pastoral. 
Their earliest associations were with flocks 
and herds: history can claim no more. but 
there was a time when the nomadic spirit 
predominated ; when the tribes spent most 
of their time in hunting and wandering, and 
the few flocks that they had were auxiliary 
to their chief occupation. ‘There was a 
time following this in which the pastoral 
spirit predominated ; when the chief occu- 
pation was herding, while hunting and 
wandering were subservient to this. 
in which the agri- 


Then 
came another period 
cultural spirit predominated, and hunting 
and herding were minor occupations. But 
through all of these periods the transition 
was gradual. 

It must be“borne in mind also, that dif- 
ferent parts of the country were being de- 
veloped at different times: that while one 
semi-nomadic, another was 


tribe was. still 
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semi-pastoral, while one was pastoral, an- 
other was ‘semi-agricultural; and so. there 
were no direct stages of progress, as_his- 
torians sometimes lead us to think. 

There is a tendency to conventionalize 
ancient society. ‘The student places upon 
it the form of modern learning, and _ primi- 
tive society moves from the mists with all 
the majesty of the stately periods which 
But the functions of 
primitive society closely blended, 
and the definiteness of present institutions 
can not be attached to the earliest social 
life. 

The first social unit was the patriarchal 
family; its developed state was the tribe. 
The house 
family; its developed state was the village 
The third social unit was the 


represent its history. 
were 


second social unit was the 
community. 
state; and its development is found in the 
full national life. By a social unit is meant 
that form of society from which spring laws 
and customs. ‘There are two great social 
periods in the development of the Hebrew 
people, based upon natural growth, the first 
ending with the tribe, and the second be- 
ginning with the house family aad ending 
with the full national life. 

The patriarchal family doubtless had _ its 
origin in the semi-nomadic period, and its 
full development in the pastoral. During 
the semi-nomadic period there was scarcely 
sufficient coherence and. organization. to 
register and transmit any well ordered cus- 
tom. We are often perplexed at the indefi- 
nite wanderings of the Germanic peoples 
during the many centuries preceding the 
formation of modern nations; but what shall 
we say of Abraham, standing at the boun- 
dary of history and looking back into that . 
vast, almost recordless period of time, dur- 
ing which the elements of the ancient East- 
ern nations were still wandering? We can 
only say that at certain periods of develop- 
ment sprang certain customs, which were 
society. 


the faint beginnings of organic 


There were two great forces that formed the 
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patriarchal. family: blood relationship, and 
It enlarged by nat- 
There 


the idea of protection. 
ural increase and by agglutination. 
is much controversy about the marital rela- 
tions of the early Hebrew people. Certain- 
ly marriage was not a sacred institution as 
we regard it in the light of modern civiliza- 
tion; nevertheless, from this springs social 
organization. ‘The small family group 
among barbarous tribes needs protection. 
Hence, there is a tendency for each. suc- 
cceding generation to cluster around the 
parent stock. Also, 
broken and scattered, and the wanderers 


many families are 


seek refuge in other family groups, to serve 


as slaves or freemen; many are captured in 


war and become slaves. ‘Thus, the small 
blood-related group increases rapidly. 

Out of this first formative period has 
that of 


descent in the female line with intermar- 


come but One Important custom, 


The mother was the center of the 
while 


through her is the common descent of fam- 


rhage. 
home, holding honored place, 


ily and property. ‘The daughters and not 


the sons inherit the property... A man’s kin 


are the relatives of his mother and not of 


his father. © This principle had a tendency 
to keep the family blood pure, to elevate 
woman. to a higher. position than she re- 
ceived in later stages of social growth, and 
to introduce intermarriage. 

This deeply rooted principle has many 
survivals in the later history of the Hebrew 
people. Abraham marries his sister on the 
paternal but not. on the maternal side. 
That is, according to archaic custom she 
was There is:a- great dis- 
tinction. between the children of Nahor’s 
wife and the children of Nahor’s. secondary 
wives. © Isaac is the son of-a free woman, 
Ishmael the son 6fa slave, hence they are 
not brothers, and Ishmael 1s an outcast. 

Coincident with this principle is the ori- 
cin of the concubine system, which was the 
bane of the Hebrew people. ‘They were 


the conservators of- custom and in the face 


Cease. . 
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of omnipotent teaching they held to archaic 
forms. By comparison, it will be found 
that the Arabs and Assyrians have had the 
same primitive customs. Dr. ‘Thompson 
gives evidence of a survival of this ancient 
custom in the tribes now living in Palestine. 
Intermarriage is practiced to keep the 
property together, and the idea of relation- 
ship has been handed down from Abra- 
ham’s time 

It seems that this principle will throw 
light upon many- practices of the early 
Hebrews, showing that they were regular, 
rather than irregular, and considered in the 
light of archaic society were moral, although 
highly immoral when measured in the light 
of Christian judgment. 

The pastoral period gives increased defi- 
niteness of form to the patriarchal family as 
it develops into the tribe and establishes a 
community of interests among its members. 
During this period the indefinite wanderings 
‘There are frequent moves for espe- 
cial purposes. ‘There is a more permanent 
location of the camp, from which the head 
of the family sends his herdsmen long dis- 
The af- 


fairs of the family are more complex; there 


tances with the flocks and herds. 


are many men to be employed, and much 
direction of labor. This brings the head of 
the family into prominence. The maternal 
system of relationship changes to paternal, 
although the survivals of the former are not 
at once eradicated. ‘The daughters still in- 
herit the property for atime. ‘The change 
to paternal relationship carries with it the 
degradation. of woman and introduces the 
worst form of polygamy. 

The important feature of the pastoral 
period is the development of the tribe. It 
represents a peculiar commingling of the 
monarchical and communal spirit. The 
patriarchal father becomes chief or leader, 
judge, and priest, for the members, and the 
united in 


members are protecting their 


common interests. There arises here a 


double paternal, hence a double family, 
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relationship. The chief of the tribe is 
father to all of the members, whether of 
blood relationship or strangers, whether 
bond or free. If a stranger dwells long with 
the tribe, he is considered a member of 
the family. There is also an artificial classi- 
fication of grandfathers, fathers, brothers, 
sons, and grandsons, which has little to do 
with blood relationship, but is a grouping 
of the generations of all the members of the 
tribe. ‘The chief also has his own family 
group within the tribe—his own blood de- 
scendants. This double meaning to the 
word father brings with it much confusion. 
The term family had a far different significa- 
tion in the tribal life from that which it has 
now, although in the large tribal group were 
smaller groups which more nearly correspond 
to our modern family group. 

The tribe was strong in its power to cre- 
ate and transmit custom. The leader held 
great power over the members, and _ his 
judgments on individual cases became cus- 
tom, and eventually traditional law. An in- 
dividual must obey the laws and follow the 
customs if he remain with the tribe. The 
tribe thus constructed, strong and flexible, 
with a powerful central government and a 
communal interest, possessed the qualities of 
great continuity. It is true that it was lim- 
ited in growth by environment and the fact 
of only one predominating occupation. 
Other tribes were constantly being formed 
from the original, and passed through the 
same stages of growth. ‘The limitation of 
territory caused this subdivision, that the 
flocks might be spread overa larger country. 

There is a striking survival of the unity 
and continuity of the tribe in the Rechabites, 
who were commanded by their father Jona- 
dab to drink no wine, and to avoid congre- 


gating in large cities—to dwell in tents. 
While other tribes have been broken and 


scattered, recent writers find this tribe still 
extant in southern. Palestine. The tribal 
government would last longer than a mon- 
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archy if the conditions of tribal existence 
were maintained. 

The transition to the agricultural period 
is a growth, not a change. The old tribal 
customs still exist, while new ones are add- 
ed coincident with the environment. ‘The 
wealth of cattle, and the communal interest, 
and the tendency for a sudden change of 
base, still remain... The change is gradual. 
There must have been a division of labor 
early in the pastoral period. ‘Trading, hunt- 
ing, and farming were doubtless carried on 
in an incidental way. An exclusive occu- 
pation cannot be followed by any tribe fora 
great length of time, and older nations than 
the Hebrew presented opportunities for trad- 
ing of which the Jews soon took advantage. 

To understand the land tenure of. the 
Hebrews; one needs to discriminate between 
the occupation and the possession of land. 
The lands were occupied in pastoral times 
by the tribe for an indefinite period, and 
held according to the traditions of war and 
whatever rights neighboring tribes might 
grant through custom. 

Agriculture began by the cultivation of 
small arable tracts within the territory occu- 
pied by the tribe. The cultivation may 
have been ordered by the chief, and the 
products held in common; but it is more 
probable that either individuals or small 
family groups began the cultivation of the 
soil in a voluntary way, and the method ot 
communal land holdings and distribution of 
crops existed as a natural development. Af- 
ter the full and formal possession of the land 
by the tribe, there was no such thing as in- 
dividual ownership until after the decay of 
the village community. If we allow ample 
time for the development of agriculture as 
an industry before the real possession and 
distribution of land takes place, we shall 
find it easier to settle the vexed question be- 
tween individual and communal ownership 
of land. 

The agricultural is the formative period of 
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real national existence. It represents the be- 
sinning of a new era, the second social 


period. ‘The old tribal life here reaches its 


culmination, and the forces of government 
are soon found working in new channels, 


occasioned by new conditions. The old 
tribal tie exists in a modified form. ‘The 
tribal government does not decay, but be- 
comes transformed. ‘The. tribe segregates 
into smaller social units, like a cell that ex- 
pands by subdivision, with the perfect 
structure still retained in the external sac. 
The tribal government continues to exercise 
its ever weakening functions over a group 
of local communities. 

I'he house family of the Hebrews. repre- 
sents. a few families, generally of the same 
kin, living near together and united by local 
interests. As the house-family increases it 
develops into the village community, and in 
the process evolves the right of homestead, 
the rights of land holdings, and a conscious- 
ness of the moral nghts and obligations of 
citizens. The older members of the com- 
munity become. its officers, and soon the 
primitive municipal government 1s estab- 
lished... 

luring all this time of segregation, there 
is just one central idea which tends toward 
unity of communities and tribes, and is the 
vital root of the later national government. 
That is the idea that Abraham was their 
father, and. that Abraham’s God was their 
God, by whom certain promises were made 
posterity. 


to. Abraham 
Without this idea the Hebrew nation would 
never have risen much, if any, above tribal 


concerning — his 


“covernments. 

‘The land tenure of the Hebrews is the 
same In general as that of the Germans or 
other Aryans. ‘Their village community 
In its essential organization was the same. 
but in some particulars the Hebrews differ- 
cd from all others. “The house family, built 
on the idea of kinship and controlled in its 
liws by local interests, gave rise to laws of 


familiar and communal nature combined. 


mained fallow the seventh. 
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It seems that this twofold aspect of the 
Hebrew village early gave rise to two sets of 
laws concerning the duties and rights of 
citizens, and two methods of land holding, 
as indicated by the ancient Hebrew law. 

First, in the communal village were the 
distributed arable lands, the undistributed 
pasture lands, the waste land, and the wood- 


ed tract. The villagers dwelt upon a basis 


of equality, through the periodical redistribu- 


tion of lands. 

But alongside of the village community 
Sprang up a system of prominent families, 
which gave rise to lords who held their lands 
independently of the community. ‘They 
nay have obtained the land by gift, robbery, 
or otherwise. The waste land of the com- 
mune was always open to those .who might 
with power take and hold, and here sprang up 
the manorial village with its lord, tenants, 
and slaves. | 

In the Hebrew village community the 
land was tilled six successive years and re- 
At the seventh, 
or year of release, all slaves and debtors 
were freed, and comparative history gives 
evidence that there was a redistribution of 
the arable land. 

The periodical redistribution of land was 
quite universal in early communities, and 
exists at the present time in Russia in a 
certain -form, while there are many customs 
still extant in Europe that have survived from 
this period of development. It has followed 
the development of. the village community 
wherever it exists, among the Germans, 
the Eddic Icelanders, the Persians, or the 
Hindus. 

The year of Jubilee atthe end of seven 
periods, or the fiftieth year, seems to fol- 
low in an economic sense the seventh year 
fallow, orthe Sabbath. It seems to bean en- 
actment fora later condition of society. Dur- 


ing this year was an equal distribution, 


and every one returned to his own village 
and inheritance. Also, slaves and debtors 


are freed at this time. Finally this custom 
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of redistribution resolved itself into individ- 
ual ownership. | 

On the the the 
manorial village, while subject to the same 
the fiftieth 
years, yet constantly worked against the 


other hand, lord and 


veneral laws in seventh and 


equality of the commune. ~The lord was 
proprietor of his estate, and held it at his 
own disposal, and gave to tenants at will. 
While slaves might go free, all the property 
of the slaves belonged to the lord, and he 
could reinstate his tenants or not for the 


next period, as he chose. Here we. see 
landlordism developed at a very early period, 
and side by side with the commune, it helped 
to hasten its decay. This, together with 
the prominence of certain families through 
lineage and power, the increased desire for 
wealth, the rise of commerce, tended to 
break up the simpler democratic modes of 
life and institute more complex forms, while 
equality is exchanged for oppression. 

There is an interesting survival of the 
ancient custom of redistribution coming 
quite close home, which represents a. natural] 
change, and may indicate a development in 
Hebrew land tenure. ‘* The borough. of 
Newtown upon Ayr, Scotland, possessed as 
heirs of the old commune certain common 
lands, which, according to the ancient cus- 
tom, were re-apportioned among the mem- 
bers of the corporation every eleven years, 
and afterwards, in 1666, every seven years. 
This period, at length, in the year 1771, was 
found by the corporation to be too short to 
allow the holders to make any good use of 
the land. ‘Turn «the land into private 
property they could not, but they hit upon 
the plan of distributing the land once only 
In eight periods, or every fifty-seven years. 
In this way the right of the commune was 
kept the 


practically lease for. fifty-seven 


intact, while burgher acquired 
Vearrs, 
Eventually, this period was lengthened to 
999 years.” Which is) practically indi- 
vidual ownership. 


Fenton, 
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So likewise the year of jubilee brought a 


tendency to extend the time of lease, and 
The 


villager became a lessee for forty years, and 


also to redistribute the landed estates. 


the lord of the manor was converted into i 
tenant for life, while his children becanx 
simple villagers. It was the last great monu- 
ment of equality of land tenure, and 11 
never occurs in highly developed society. 
The Hebrew communal village differed 
that of had the 
arable ‘¢ mark,” and the pasture land, which 


from other peoples. It 
was a survival of the pastoral period, and 
the waste land for the princes and_ lords. 
But it also had a place for the Levites, and 
a place for the priests, and a place for them 
that Serve the city.’ 

Perhaps the vision of the prophet Ezekiel 
Is. a good representation of a typical village, 
and is a most striking survival of this ancient 
zekicl 


trays the return of the Jews to Jerusalem, to 


form. ‘The 48th chapter of por- 
live fora thousand years in the land of: their 
fathers, if they follow God's commandments. 
Here we have represented the sanctuary and 
the priests’ portion, the arable lands for the 
holders, and the common. pasture, the town, 
and the portion reserved for. those who 
serve the city. 

The annexed diagram corresponds to the 
words of the prophet as he describes a typi- 
cal Hebrew village. It is taken from Fen- 
ton’s ** Early Hebrew Life.” 

A, village, with the suburbs Bb, around it. 
Beyond this is the residue, CC, to supply 
food for them that serve the city. EE rep- 
resents the spaces allotted to the princes, 
and I) the sanctuary, while f f, ete., repre- 
sents. the arable strips apportioned to the 
members of the commune. 

This varies from the typical communal 
village as given by Sir Henry Maine, al- 
though there are many things in common. 
The space Bis undoubtedly the arable mark 
of the ‘TPeutonic village, while © C repre- 


sents the pasture land beyond, or the com- 


“Them that labor in the city.’ 
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mon where the villagers graze their cattle. 
The princes’ portion is the waste land, and 
the princes may dispose of it as they choose. 
Thus far there seems to be a direct resem- 
blance to the typical village. Buta portion 
is given for the Levites, the tribe of the 
priests, and a portion for the sanctuary and 
the priests. Hereis the difference between 
the Israelite village and the German. ‘The 
peculiar relation of religion modifies every 
[lebrew institution and gives it individual 


character. 


Dan 
Asher 
-Napthali 
Manasseh 
Kphraim 
Reuben 


Judah 


25,000 reeds 


Priests 


10.000 


Levites. - 


OOO reeds 


10,000 


10,000 


Benjamin 
Simeon 
Issacher 
Zebulon 


(rad 


Among the officials of the Hebrew village, 
the priest seems to occupy a conspicuous 
place; for not only was he the authority on 
religious practice, but likewise was found at 
times with the judges and the elders, and 
hence must have been a high village func- 
tionary, whose duty was to record and pre- 
serve the laws. The elders were survivals 
of the old tribal council. ‘The judge or 


shafet is perhaps the most conspicuous and 
interesting official, because through him is 
indicated the development of the law. 
There are instances where he corresponds to 
the baron of Germany, rather than to the 
consul of Rome, or the swf of Phoenicia. 
His power and duties seem to vary accord- 
ing to the conditions of his election. 

There is a two-fold aspect of the law con- 
tinually existing in the village community. 
The laws arising from the community of in- 
terests concerning land holding, with the 
duties and rights of citizens; and those con- 
cerning the duties of members of the 
family to one another,—are a characteristic 
feature. of the primitive Hebrew society. 
There must eventually have arisen conflicts 
of lawas the family interests extended, and 
certains families acquired an ascendency 
over others. Here must have arisen a con- 
tending force against the ancient custom of 
the older members of the community filling 
public offices; and doubtless here is one 
source of judgeship by the election of the 
people. 

Also, the lord of the manorial village must 
have grown in opulence, and exercised all 
the functions of judgeship within his juris- 
diction.. ‘The judges elected by the people 
never exceeded the power of simple magis- 
trates, while the judge of the manor exer- 
cised all the arbitrary power of the German 
baron. While the elders were confined to 
the traditional law for their decisions, the 
judge worked chiefly through the unwritten 
law, and appears in those cases requiring 
new decisions; hence he is a constant factor 
in the framing of the law. 

The judgeship soon fulfilled its mission in 
Israel, in the preparation of the laws for the 
kingship that was to follow. The judges 
according to the old custom passed away, 
and a higher grade officer took their place, 
namely, the king. Although judges con- 
tinued under the king, they exercised grad- 
ually diminishing power. 

There is one other important characteris- 
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tic of Hebrew society which deserves our 
The goed is a survival of pastor- 
In the patriarchal 


attention. 
al and village times. 
family the goe/, or ‘‘nearest kin,” had many 
duties, some of which were taken from him 
by the village government. ‘here remain 
on the Jewish law books three duties of the 
goel: avenging blood, raising up seed to a 
kinsman, and redeeming a forfeited share of 
a kinsman in the common land. [ft a man 
is slain, the goe/ must pursue and slay the 
slayer. 

In the village community, however, the 
commune was responsible for the murder, 
and dealt as an individual. ‘The commune 
also claimed the right to punish its own 
criminals, and to protect strangers. within 
the gates; hence, .if the manslayer could 
reach a village, there he might be safe until 
fair trial could be had. In some later stages 
of growth it may have meant absolute safety; 
but it is not at all probable that the right ot 
sanctuary existed with all the barbarity of 
the Middle Ages in Europe. ‘Thus, any 
town was a place of refuge tor criminals, 
but the ‘‘cities of refuge” created by Moses 
were more particularly for manslayers. It 
will be noticed here that there was a sanc- 
tuary and. an altar in every village, hence 
arose this term, ‘‘right of sanctuary.”” Moses 
compromised with a deep-seated custom of 
a people and. set up that which he would 
eladly have abolished, had it not been. es- 
sential to the times and the development. of 
the people. One office of the elders is here 
represented: they are to judge of the deliv- 
ery of the manslayerto the avenger of blood, 
In this they took the work that formerly de- 
volved on the goed. 

A survival of this very old idea still exists 
in a barbarous form among the. tribes of 


Palestine. 


ished by law and custom, yeta recent writer! 


tells us that the avenging of blood still exists 


in all its horrors. Ifa man slay his) neigh- 


bor, then the nearest ot kin. shall pursue 


and slay him; or if he cannot be tound, his 
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relative ; or finally, any member of the 
tribe. 
and a survival of the strongest. 

Thus have been presented in this short 
sketch a few of the points of development 
that are apparent in early Hebrew life. 

Their early life had a purpose, which is 
seen and acknowledged by all. he scattered 
remnants of a powerful race, clinging to. 
every nation under the sun, with no coun- 
try of their own, present a problem to the 
Perhaps their later as well as 
their earlier existence is of great importance 


It amounts merely to a tribal. warfare 


economist. 


to the world. 

Compared with other peoples, their de- 
velopment had much in common with them. 
But the religious idea dwelt within them as 
in no other people, and this made them dis- 
tinctive. ‘Their development was the his- 
tory of an idea, ‘‘ the triumph of the moral 
and religious principle,” the evolution of 
Full of meaning are the move- 
They repre- 


motives. 
ments of this peculiar people. 
sent the triumph. of human nature through 
divine help—wicked and ignorant, yet not 
worse than other nations. 
indeed led weak 
people through the darkness of infancy, 
through the uncertainty and imbecility of 


and ignorant 


youth, to a complete development; but it 
was through a natural course of. training 
that he took them. It was the self-deter- 
mining principle after all, that made them 
what they were. Human nature had its full 
play: - who 
age must judge of archaic society in’ the 
And those who 


live in enlightened 
light of archaic society. 
idly search for the mistakes of the great 
law-giver Moses, will tind in the full econom- 
structural development of this an- 
cient. people, more truth they are 
wont to carry in their philosophy.’ 

Blackmar. 
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APPRECIATED. 


? 


‘Ah. could I but be understood!” 


(I prayed the powers above ) 
Could but some. spirit, bright and good, 


Know me and, knowing, love!”’ 


One summer’s day there came to pass 


A maid ; and it befell 


She spied and knew me: 


Yea, alas! 


She knew me all too well. 


(;ray were the eyes of Rosamund, 


And I could see them see 


Through and through me, and beyond, 


And care no more for me. 


THE 


“And is not your name Preston?” de- 
manded Mark Redfern, at that moment ad- 
vancing and fixing his eyes steadfastly upon 
the Doctor. 

For the past hour, Mark had been sitting 
alone at his’ fire, nervously stirring the 
brands with his foot, while he reflected up- 
on that singular resemblance which had just 
been forced upon his notice ; trying to puz- 
/le it out, and for awhile becoming cach 
moment more and more confused about it. 
Then suddenly, overhearing Ohio's. Pride’s 
loud exclamation of surprise, which the 
name of his native town bore. so prominent 
a part, the key to the mystery at once pre- 
sented itself, and like a flash the whole mat- 
And he had sprung up 


ter broke into light. 


Vou. TX.—24, 


PUNTACOOSE'T 


‘disquietude. 


Anthony Morehead, 


COLONY. 


and approached the Doctor just in time to 
supplement the sailor’s discovery with 
his own. 

The Doctor upon being thus addressed, 
started, and for the moment exhibited evi- 
dent confusion. ‘Turning from his troubled 
inspection of Ohio’s Pride, he looked up in- 
tently at his new questioner. 

Redfern wasa man of strong nervous or- 
ganization, compactly rounded and braced, 
as it were, in all his impulses: and percep- 
tions as well as in bodily frame ; not at alla 
person to have his mind easily thrown offits 
balance or unnecessarily to show any undue 
Ordinarily there were few men 
whom he could not address with the utmost 
composure, and not many topics upon which 
he could not converse, as far as his knowledge 
went, with perfect impassiveness. But now 
his eyes gleamed with an unwonted appear- 


| 
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ance of nervous agitation, and his frame 
seemed visibly to thrill with strong excite- 
ment, so that for moment he stood: un- 
easily rocking to and: tro in front of the 
other ; and his voice had a tremulous quaver 
in it, as though from a discordant note ring- 
ing jarringly through its usual quiet tone. 

In such a broken voice, indeed, did he 
put his question, that the Doctor—foolish, 
misinterpreting victim of hisownerrorsas he 
seemed destined always to become— -mistook 
that passing phase of nervous excitability 
for something in the nature of awe or respect 
for himself ; and in accordance with his own 
peculiar nature, immediately recovering from 
his confusion, began to bristle up with lotty 
resentment. Who was this. stranger thus 
coming before him and questioning him, as 
though with authority 2? He would of course 
answer him; but in such a manner. that 
there could never be any possible repetition 
of the intrusion. 

“Is my name Preston? Well, my good 
fellow, what if it were?) TP would have you 
know, sir, that this impertinent 

Then he stopped, for at that instant it 
suddenly seemed to occur to him that he 
had gone far enough. There was something 
in Mark Redfern’s eves that was not exact- 
ly encouraging. .\sin his late conversation 
with Judge Markham, the Doctor now again 
found that he had made a-mistake. In facet. 
he was one of those. men who are always 
misjudging character, and discovering their 
error only When it has become too late for 
rectification or peaceable retreat. Now he 
saw Mark’s eves blazing with sudden wrath, 
the first momentary. confusion of surprise 
having been succeeded) by more vigorous 
impulse he shrank back as he in 
addition, that Mark s arm was being extend- 
ed with powerful leverage, as. though it were 
the swinging oof engine making 
ready to lift him into the air, shake him into 
lifelessness, and so Jet him drop to carth 
again, a wasted, useless thing. 

Ohio's Pride also noticed the halt invol- 
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untary gesture of anger, and for the momen 
felt that his newly found friend stood in 
vreat danger. Not being the man to deser! 
a companion, im ordinary cases Ohio s 
Pride would not have failed to take up i 
quarrel and in fraternal spirit: make it his 
own. here there was apparent pert 
to one whom during the past half hour he 
had resolved to take to his heart, in boon 
association. But on the other hand Mark 
Kedtern also had been his. friend, and 1 
must be confessed much more intimately 
and for a longer period. Certainly Ohio's 
Pride could not enlist against Mark, if it 
came to that. The most. he could do 
would be to let the two men fight 1t out un- 
supported, and he would merely stand. by, 
and ensure fair plav. So now. he simply 
squared himself around, intent upon watch- 
Ing the conflict. with all the professional! 
aecuracy of an clected umpire; and merely 
pausing to utter a preliminary note of warn- 
Ing, as might not be unbecoming. 

Took Out, Doc: and be mighty 
tul how strike. You'll find him a 
pretty hard man to manager” 

But even as he spoke, Mark had dropped 
his arm again, as though re himselt 
by a strong effort. 

Youre wrong, if you look for anything 
more, Ohio,” he said with a queer, hollow 
sort of laugh. ‘* He won't need to help 
himself this time out of the scrape. “There's 
one far away from here who. has done it: for 
him, though he doesn't know it. So ‘let 
him rest easy in- his mind; I have 
nothing more to do with him. Only he 
mustn't think that because Tasked him his 
name, | am not all the time certain about 
it. More certain, may be, than if he had 
told me himselt, tor then most Hkely | could 
not have given him credit for telling the 


truth. it’s just as well, perhaps, that 


“he has tried to hide the name he. has so 


thoroughly disgraced. But about that mat- 
ter, of course you couldn'ttell. Well, there’s 
nothing more that | wish to say. T hardly 


} 
} 
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know in fact, why T have spoken to him at 
all--so. sure was already about what I 
asked him.” 
With that, Mark Reetern, scarcely glan- 
un at the Doctor, who sat) uneasily 
walked 


way: his first nervous agitation now seeming 


“ringing betore him,* turned and 
to have become calm, his anger. cooled, ‘his 
composed, so as to show but little trace 


of disturbance. Excepting, it might be, a 


sight twitching. of the muscles around his 


nouth, and a faint flicker of the eyelids; 
showing that in) spite of his general outward 
Were some 


appearance of serenity, there 


unpleasant thoughts disturbing his 
nerplexed brain. 

Yes, he knew it all now---he should 
hive known it betore;, it seemed him. 
\t the very first gleam of a better expression 
the man’s trpturned. face..two hours 


expression suggestive. for the 


instant of the pleasant memories of wnother 


face. ‘should. by. right have 
cucssed the whole mystery, and not: have 
yeen forced to. wait so long tor this chance 
enlightenment. Well, however it may have 
come about, the secret had become revealed 
to him. at Jast.. And what now, tor good or 
evil, would come out of the knowledge of it? 

It had: seldom happened, in the old times, 
nat’ Ruth had spoken to) Mark about her 
Perhaps. never at call, except. as 
nee or twiee there had come some chance 


illusion, dropping from her lips unguardedly, 


as, With the utmost practice of habitual cau- 


Hon, one will- now and then unwittingly be- 
‘ray perception of anugly long-buried topic. 

Che old man, her father, had. been: less 
ticent, upon. the “whole; occastonally in 
joments of dull apathy as he smoked his 
ipe upon the postotfice porch mentioning, 
s through forgetfulness, the. long hushed 
cune, and then not immediately checking 
himself, but some access of pecvish Com- 
Jainine, letting the opened thood of 
Jeasant reminiscence. flow on. But even 


minute or two ot careless utter- 
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ance, Would: recall his usual caution; and 


‘then for months the old pipe would be held 


more tightly pressed between the lips, as 
preventive from 


And to neither 


though it served for a 
further indiscreet babbling. 
of these two persons did Mark ever address 
a word of inquiry, but rather left their un- 
suarded utterances to flow apparently un- 
heard, and the half-uttered story to again 
die- away. 

Yet there were other sources from which 
he could’ scarcely fail to hear frequent re- 
newal-of the seandak In village assem- 
blies, where gossips loved to congregate, the 
topic Was sometimes alluded to, and there 
was always some one present who could sup- 
ply every necessary How 
that voung Bartley Preston had grown: up 


circumstance. 


from a sweet, volden-haired child into a 
handsome young man, who bade fair to set 
atlame the hearts of all the girls in the dis- 
trict round about. How that he had been 
apprenticed to a doctor of the neighborhood, 
and fora while seemed likely to do well ; 
until after a year or two, the fair features 
had begun to be clouded with an expression 
far from pleasing, and month by month the 
impress of something impure and false had 
deepened upon them, and it gradually be- 
came known that he was rapidly going to 
the bad. .\nd how that when debts. had 
begun to accumulate beyond his power to 
pay, he one day suddenly disappeared and 
could not be traced; the reason becoming 
speedily explained through the loss of a 
money letter, which had reached old— Pres- 
tons post and thence had gone astray, nor 
could be traced at all, until the torn en- 
velope was found among some refuse in one 
of the young man’s abandoned haunts. 
Nothing was done about it, except that 
old) Preston, with some difficulty, made the 
loss good; and then the world jogged on as 
before, and most of the people forgot the 
circumstance, and only the tather was left 
to chew his bitter reflections in silence, and 


wonder to himself whether the graceless son 


the same town. 
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would ever again turn up, and if so, for any 
good. 

It had seemed that he would not. Dur- 
ing a few years, there came random reports 
of his having now and then been seen 
never amounting to any good apparently, 
nor seeking to open any. correspondence 
with his native place. “Then came the news 
-—brought by atraveling trader—of his hav- 
ing been lost at sea near the western coast 
of South America, while acting as surgeon 
toamerchantman. ‘The story seemed pretty 
well substantiated, and was believed. 

So the old man and his. daughter wore 
mourning in a quiet sort of way, the village 
gossip became re-aroused for the instant, but 
not obtrusively, and then again the subject 
was dropped; and gradually the mourning 
itself was worn out or abandoned, and once 
more the world wagged on its way, intent 


upon other things. 


And so, after all, it turned out that the 


man was not dead; if ever in danger of 
shipwreck, had escaped; was well and strong; 
and was camping in Gila Canon. What, 
now, was Redfern to do about it ? 

At first it seemed a very easy thing to de- 
Nothing at all, 


should be: said or done. It was almost a 


termine upon. indeed, 
certain thing that the young man knew not 
Redfern as sustaining any near relation to 
his sister, or even, in fact, as coming from 
except for their late short 
conversation, the men were utter strangers to 
each other. As such they would doubtless 
remain. The population of the mines was 
errant and shiftless. Perhaps in a day-or 
two more the Doctor would fold his tent 
and depart as noiselessly as he had come, 
stealing away to some other. quarter. The 
chances were then nearly innumerable that 
they would never meet again ; and it was 
almost a Certainty that after having neglect- 
ed his family ties for so many years and 
meanwhile cultivated incurable habits ot 
vagabondism, he would not dream of again 


seeking his home. Perhaps there would be 
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afew more months or years of futile shifting 
here and there, and then would come th 
fit of sickness, or accident, or the quarrc!- 
provoked pistol shot, which sooner or late 
seemed to finish the career of such charac- 
ters and make old. age a mere tradition 
among them. 

All this being so, it were better to) say 
nothing at home about the strange discovery 
and meeting, the disclosure of which would 
so surely re-open past wounds and anxieties: 
better to let the secret remain under the seal 
that had already fastened it down for so 
many years. 

But what if, after all, the man were some 
day to return home? ‘The chances of ‘that 
were few, and yet such things did sometimes 
happen. Middle-aged men, old men, bro- 
ken down young men, did now and _ then 
turn up; almost instinctively wandering back 
to theirnative places, there to try for a while 
to recuperate, and finally only managing to 
die. What if, years hence, this young man 
Were to straggle back to the old town, and 
searching out the house where his. sister 
would then be living, find her the wife of the 
very man who had questioned him so long 
before at Gila Canon? Would it not then 
become known to Ruth that her husband 
had years ago discovered the secret ? and 
would she not justly feel that in concealing 
it from her, he had perpetuated a great 
wrong upon her sensibilities, judgment, and 


confidence 2? Might not that revelation of a 


mystery unadvisably buried lead to heart- 


burnings and dissensions, the failure of fu- 
ture trust in him, and perhaps the gradual 
wearing away of domestic happiness ? 
There was much to be thought over before 
any settled conclusion could..be reached; 
and.as Mark pondered over the difficulties 
that one after the other rose up before him, 


his heart each moment grew heavier, and. 


} 


his mind more clouded with perplexity and 


Se 


vloom. 


He had again returned to his own fire: 


and might if left undisturbed have sat there. 
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half the night, reaching no conclusion. — But 
for the needed diversion of thought, there 
now came from a little distance off a stento- 

is-hail; and-Mark beheld a tall, stout, griz- 
man approaching. 

- Hallo, Mark my boy ! 

“Hallo, Henshaw !' 

} In another moment the friends stood shak- 

hands. men of similar build and 
style they seemed,-as they stood facing each 
other ; at a casual glance so alike im. their 
broad hearty frames, their -bronzed come 
plexions, and tangled beards, that it mightier 
be diffieult to tell them apart. Even in 
tuméthey_were nearly the same—long 
overalls, red shirts, and-all. 

‘Well, Abel——and how ts it ?” 

-T didn’t quite come in on time, did 1?” 
was the answer, as they seated themselves at 
the fire. ‘* Somehow, no one ever does. I 
vot your letter, telling me that though there 

were a few hundred men here already, there 
were good chances left, and I started at once. 
Lost a mule and after that had a horse stol- 
cn. Bought another horse cheap, because 
he was just going to die ; but he didn’t, after 
all. Found teaming rather fair and with 
hish prices, so put off coming here for a 
while, and made a handsome thing of it last 
week bringing on a wagon load of pork from 
Stockton to Moquelumne.——And you, Mark 

vou have not put yourself in the way of 
suirving.; have vou? “What's. the 
with vou 2” 

T haven't made my fortune yet, if that’s 
yhat you mean, Abel. But [ think I’m on 
the way to do pretty well at last. 

With that, of course, he showed his speci- 
men. lump, which Henshaw examined and 
compared’ withetbers-ef his and. then 
as they lighted their pipes;-the conversation 
.iturakly turned upon the universal subject, 

“Stuéitor half an hour they discussed the dif- 
3 — kinds and qualities of gold, its values 
eand there, and the like. Until Henshaw, 
back into his poc ket chis-gwn 
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‘*Which reminds me, ” he said, ‘‘ that I 
was in San Francisco two weeks ago. ‘The 
steamer was‘in, and there was a line of men 
half a mile long at the postoffice. At first 
I thought I wouldn't try it, as I had very 
little hope of letters. But then I thought of 
you and how that yourluck might be better, 
seeing that you have more friends than I, 
where we came from. © So i gave a chap half 
an ounce and bought a place half way up the 
line, and after waiting tor two or three hours 
SO 

‘Well, Abel?” 

‘Of course there wasn't anything for me. 
bi I as good as knew before. gut when 
to ask for you—-thinking maybe there 
right be something for you from the little 


girkat home—”’ 

‘t And there was, Abel ? there was ?” 

‘* Wait and hear. Blamed if the fellow at 
the pdstoffice didn’t tell me that I couldn't 
ask fomtwo names at once. ‘Well then,’ I 
said, withdraw my name and _ substitute 
Mark Redfern.’--‘You can’t do that either,’ 
he said:~ So [I backed out and stood for a 
moment wondering whether I had better go 
in again. First I considered that I wouldn't 

then IT thought of you and that I would. 
Pretty soon TI found a boy who said he’d go 
in for me and work up. for five dollars. So 
[ lett him in place, and went down to the FI] 
Dorado to kill time. F put a dollar down 
on the double-eagle and made it twenty-four. 
Then I put down again and lost; and so on, 
till I had just five dollars left to pay the boy 
with. So I came back and 

But you got the. letter, didn’t you 2?” 
Interrupted Mark eagerly. ‘* Give it to me, 
then.” 

‘* Why of course I got the letter, or I 
shouldn't be telling you all this. But can’t 
you wait and let me finish? Well, there it 
is, anyway; and I only hope she is well and 
hasn't got tired of waiting for you, as girls 
are apt to do. ‘That is to say, they always 
were In my case. Shall I tell you how the 


last one served me ? 


| 
| 
| 
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But Mark did hear. He. had 
snatched the neat little letter from his com- 
panion’s hand and was all intent tipen it: 
Hushing with eager delight as he recognized 
the well-known hand and the pink seal; tearing 
open the envelope with tremtdous: haste 
under some latent fear that after all it might 
bring bad news “it was so easy tor so much 
to happen in three months; the deep flush 
deepening and broadening still as he read at 
the very beginning: 

Mark, no 


have had: for 


‘ Vou can come home now. 


matter what luck you may 
Unele Amos has died and left me ten thou- 


sand dollars.” 
x. 

‘What is it now, partner?” cried Hen- 
shaw, noticing the sudden agitation Redtern 
manifested. ** Is all well at home? Is there 
anything the matter with the little girl 2” 

‘“Nothing at all, Abel.” ter the 
moment it was on Mark's tongue to tell the 
pleasant news —-wishing to. increase his own 
joy with the agreeable sensation of sympa- 
thetic companionship. But. refrained. 
After all, it 


confiding, even with one’s nearest. friends 


Is not always best to be too 
certainly not generally a good thing to scat- 
ter abroad such items of family news as.can 
have no connection with the affairs of others, 
and hence can only serve to whet a morbid 
curiosity. Nothing, Abel: owas merely 
pleased at something IT read.” 

‘Tt isa good thing to be pleased at any- 
thing in girl's: letter,” was the cynical 
rejoinder. ** But none of them ever seemed 
to care about pleasing me oin that. way. 
Somehow they never had the art of sticking 
by me; and IT don't think they ever wrote at 
all, except to tell me that they didnt mean 
to write again. Well, partner, [ll and 


look a little after the. cattle, and see you 
again to-night.” 

Abel,” exclaimed the other, 
struck with 


know when the next steamer sails ?’ 


Me, 


sudden suggestion, ‘de Vou 
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‘When I left the citt; Mark, it was said 
that the old Panama would*be off in some: 
thing like thfee weeks. or so. And it wa: 


then about-sa back. But sets the 


wind in that quarter Ts the Jittle girlget- 
ting So ansious to see you again. that you 
begin to think vou cant’ stay away from he 
any lenger? Don’t give it up: yet, old tel- 


low. At least, hold on and. finish digging 


out the hole, forsyou may find the. fortune 
at the bottom ofat, after all. And-the best 
of of the girls, mean—won't think 
the worse of you for bringing back a. few 
more ounces than what you Jeft with.” 
“No, Abel, not gomg—that: is,-as 
vet I do not think of it. ‘Two weeks yet. 
vousay, betore the steamer sails ?> Why, to be 
sure, Lean casily have time to finish the hole 
and dig out the fortune, and all that; and 
so. -Well; good-bye, then, until to-night.” 


And 


look after his beasts, Redfern: pressed his 


as the bluff teamster. strode off to 
hand tightly against his forehead in desper- 
ate attempt to contemplate with calmness 
the good news: then set to work to tintsh 
the letter. 

The matter was-easily to. be understood. 
An old’ uncle of Ruth, a crusty, selfish: fel- 
kin 


and lived Jonely and. morosely distant 


low, who had long neglected his own 


city, had upon his death-bed partly repented 
of his course, and lett her a portion of his 
The 


greater part of it went to-endow a hospital: 


money. Not allot it, by any means. 
but even the legacy of ten-thousand dollars 


Was a perfect fortune the voung. girl, 


accustomed. tor so-many vears to the nar- 
rowed indulgences and few refinements of 2 
country lite. | 

Po. Mark. also, it 


pendence, indeed... In 


now seemed an inde- 
his hands it would 
become a well-stocked tarm, a goodly inter: 
estin some‘ thriving factory, established 
lumber-yard, a country store. into what, in 
fact, might it not be turned, as the means 
of beginning and prosceuting some kind ot 


prosperous career 2-0 Andas he thought upon 
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i, he felt no false pride about Xé€epting the 
It was her property, to be sure, and 
But she had been 


“was almost penniless. 

poor as he when he first engaged 
anself to her; and surely, if the wheel of 
fortune had revolved in the other direction 
and had made him rich instead of her, his 


—— jove for her would not have altered in the 


least™=“Was not the good fortune of one 
that of the-6ther, as equally as though it had 
been solemnly given to’ them: both, share 
and share alike ? : 
And why, after all, might he not have his 
own good fortune as well? Lo! a few yards 
away-yawned invitingly the pit which he had 
been toillsomelyvexcavating for the past two 
Already the rith deposit of the 
‘toundation earth was being reached, and the 


\\ eeks. 


“jitter of the bright red wealth seemed halt 


revealed. “What was -to. hinder that the 
elorious luck which had befallen so many 
other men should-now visit him also, so that 
to” Ruth’s. ten thousand he might add an 
equal sum of his own ? 

Two weeks. still, before the sailing of the 
steamer. ‘That would give a week in which 
to reach the city, and leave a week for the 
previous completion of his task. ‘Ehree 
days might do for that, though; so near to 
the bottony had he reached. 
eather In the waiting, slumbering: tortune— 
a fortnight in all to find himself upon the 
deck of the old steamer; and then, O for 
the quick sail down the desolate coast, and 
that other quicker run up on the Atlantic 
side to home and happiness! 

As he thought upon it, the picture seemed 
allhat once to grow into a near and: present 
realization. ~ He could almost hear the swash 
the Gulf Stream against the bows so 
swiftly parting it, and the moan of the 
oreeze among the pine tops in the woods ot 
his native township, and see the fields way- 
inv with their wealth of growing grain. No 
nore the sterile, dusty plain! No more the 
wild, untrodden tule marshes, and the slug- 


lew-banked stream! “The wooded hills, 
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rather, and the ‘cultivated meadows, and 
the -chustering mills around the rocky fall, 
and “the- white-painted séhoolhouse and vil- 
lage chureh! All these-—the- long-deferred 
dreams of unprosperous moments—now be- 
gan to glow with the pleasant-tints of reality, 
and soon might be reality indeed! 

Again. he_read the letter. Once more, and 
then for the third time, as people wall read 
the letters of those who are near and dear to 
them. ‘There was first the pleasing an- 
nouncement of good fortune. “Then an ex- 
tract from the old uncle’s will, telling the 
same thing in legal phraseology ; but this he 
glanced) over hastily, and not half under- 
standing the harsh, occult, confusing terms. 
Ruth's language, setting forth the news in 
much simpler words, was. certainly better 
worth the reading. And then came the usual 
gossip of the town. How that the. Widow 
Bradish was setting her lines for “hawyer 
Paddoek,=and- would probably 
he being simple-minded man had 
that 


there was a new stage running to the railroad 


never been angled tor before. 


station-—a yellow stage witha painting of the 
Three-ply Mills upon the panels, by their 
native artist, Smudge. How that Smudge 
was going to paintthe carpet mills upona larger 
scale, Withanemblematical figure of the genius 
of Gobelin floating overhead and gazing down 
with envy and despair ; and how that it was 
whispered that Smudge might be induced to 
send the picture to the next. Academy of 
Design, if they would allot him the centre 
of the wall... How that at the recent funeral 
of a child, the minister had carelessly tied to- 
gether two separate halves of a Thanksgiving 
discourse and a sermon upon the damnation 
of infants, and had preached the whole thing 
steadily. through, undetected by himself or 
anybody else except the chief mourner, the 
mother, who had become angry and left 
the church. 

All these and similar items of gossip filled 
three pages, and Redfern enjoyed them with 
A nonth betore, he migh 


exceeding relish. 


| 

| 

| 
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have smiled to himself, looking upon them 
as trivialities. What could such _ puerile 
matters be to him, living where almost every 
day brought its more important event of a 


murder, or a fortune made, or an Indian 


fight ? 
The widow with her plaited cap, the village 
artist with his long Raphaclitish hair, the 


But now, all seemed different again. 


minister droning forth his thrice-told_ ser-_ 


mons,—all these once more became present, 
vivid, and interesting pictures to him. How 
easy it would be, afterall, to fall once more 
into the routine of that village gossip upon 
his return, and to forget as an ugly dream 
these rude scenes of trial, suffering, and oc- 
casional violence now being enacted about 
him! 

And yet there was much that remained 
to be done, if he were ever to realize those 
pleasant fancies. Work must now be the 
order of the day—work, until the promised 
fortune should be fully gathered. It would 
be time enough to indulge his reveries of the 
past or future, when, with his crisp bills of 
exchange for thousands snugly hidden in his 
money-belt, he might be standing upon the 
steamer’s deck, with nothing to do but to 
watch the Southern Cross. reflected in the 
blue water of the tropical sea, and listen to 
the low thud of the engine urging him on- 
ward towards his home. — But for the pres- 
ent—work ! 

And now, stimulated with continually in- 
creasing indications of success, as time ran 
on, and carefully keeping count of the few 
days that must elapse before the steamer 
sailed, he hired the Chinaman to aid him, 
and found hima valuable and reliable as- 
sistant. ‘There was no limit to the cheer- 
fulness with which the Chinaman every few 
minutes climbed with the loaded sack from 
the bottom to the top of the pit, working 
with a zest and fidelity that amazingly in- 
creased the prospect of the excavation being 
soon completed, and of the hopes of suc- 
cess, whatever they might amount to, be- 
may 


though at times he 


4 


coming realized: 
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have been taclined to become a little restive 

and depressed beneath the enthusiastic im- 


-.pulsiveness with was stimulated. to 


his work, and disposed to wish that like 
some native Joss he might have a dozen 
hands, so as to be the better able to keep 
up With that impetuous, vigorous,steasine 
barbarian, so unremittingly wielding the 
pickax and spade beside = 
And yet notat-alLtimes Mark so-un- 
ceasingly delve at the=bottom-of the pit. 
There were moments when he felt that he 
must throw everything aside and climb up 
to the surface, there to gaze as it Were to- 
wards his distant home-—-across the plain, 
past the grove of redwood trees, past the 
pine-clad mountains that hemmed in_ the 
valley, even beyond the far off Sierra range 
peeping up white and misty through a yap 
in the hills. 
that his eyes rested upon: but in spirit he 
would look far beyond—across the desert 


These were the visible objects 


plains, over the mountain barriers of the 
East, and so into his native village, where 
all was quict and stagnant, so little changed 
from what it was when he had left it that 
he could now shut his eyes and see it ex- 
actly as it must still appear, and where 
there was one loving heart beating for him 
and with longing thought reaching out ten- 
derly to meet his own. | 

All this while, Mark was not without visi- 
tors, who, taking a lively interest in his 
labor, somehow with the sympathy of their 
presence gilded his expectations, and made 
the long days pass very pleasantly. 

There was the Judge, who after his break- 
fast felt the need of some object for a stroll, 
while enjoving his pipe. . Every one who is 
thrown by any circumstances into. tempo- 
rary idleness requires some resort for occa- 
sional change; and what more natural than 
that the. Judge should saunter off to where 
his fellow-townsman was slowly working his 
way down towards. possible fortune, and 
cheer him with a few words of encourage- 


ment ? 


3 
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Sometimes Grace would accompany her 
father, finding a certain fascination in_see- 
ing the gradual deepening of the mine, and 
the occasional encouraging 
indications. She would even, at times, sit 
beside the pit, her work in hand, and there 
watch the Chinaman going up and down 
the notched stick with his bag of earth at 
his back; and with her own eyes try, though 
always vainly, to help on the good work by 


upheaval of 


detecting lumps~of gotd* peeping from the 
sides of the excavation, as though pleading 
to be-lifted out. 

Thesé two visitors so often seen lingering 
about the claim naturally became an attrac- 
tion to others, for there were few of the 


miners who did) not work alone and unre= 


varded; and-soon more began to loiter near 


as though drawn by some. sympathetic 


attraction. Among these at times came 
Colonel _Rollock, whose works were not so 
far away but that he could now and then 
cross over for a. chat with his fellow-towns- 
man; and, after'a while, Ohio’s Pride, who 
could always find opportunity for relaxation, 
began to slouch along, and by virtue of be- 
Ing a Puntacooset man was as. pleasantly 
received as.all the others. 

Ohio’s Pride was not exactly in luck at 
his own diggings, and he had begun to be- 
come distrustful of ever making his fortune 
in that line of enterprise; and now and then 
he would let outa hint that if he could ever 
return to his old pdst without undergoing 
any pains or. penalties tor desertion, he 
would gladly do so. 

[In fact, it could not be many days before 
the whole Puntacooset Colony would. break 
up and drift away in different directions, 
and, of course, never again to become re- 
united. ‘The Judge and Grace were almost 
ready to depart; and Walt Quincy, who was 
slowly and timidly recovering from his state 
of estrangement, would most likely go with 
The 


sounding louder in Mark Redfern’s ears, as 


them. hum of the sea was. daily 


his mine deepened, and the homeward- 
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bound steamer seemed constantly to come 
more closely into sight.. Colonel Rollock 
had begun to express some dissatisfaction 
with the prospect of his own success, and 


to throw out intimations of a place some 


fifty miles off where a perfectly unoccupied 


stream was impatiently waiting to be turned, 
and doubtless with most favorable results. 
These few persons, who in their own places 
had seldom met, with — little 
knowledge of each other and with nothing 


and. if so, 


that-could be called acquaintance, had now 
been thrown together under circumstances 
which had given them a certain mutual in- 
terest, and with the clear understanding that 
it would be for a few days only, after which 
they must go their several ways and never 
meet again; and the fact seemed to impart 
to each a kindly feeling towards the rest, 
all now coming together in a spirit of pleas- 
ant welcome, as though they had been boon 
companions for years. Abel Henshaw, too, 
occasionally came forward and gazed down 
the pit with encouraging words for Mark; 
though as a late arrival and naturally some- 
what shy in manner, he did not slip into 
any familiar acquaintance with the others. 

Only the Doctor, Bartley Preston, was 
absent, his society remaining unsought for 


Nor 


was his avoidance of them at all a subject 


and himself not venturing to intrude. 


of comment, since only Mark and Qhio’s 
Pride had so far recognized him fora fellow 
townsman; and while the sailor seemed al- 
together to have forgotten the matter, Mark 
took. good care not to betray or publish it. 
In fact, Mark had learned to look upon the 
[doctor’s unexpected presence at the mine 
with comparative indifference, since nothing 
could be done about it to affect or alter the 
situation, and it was a matter that in the 
end would probably in some way manage to 
regulate and adjust itself, as such things if 
let alone are very apt to do. 

Certainly those were very pleasant days 
for Mark 
the association with these friends, but daily 


Redfern. Not only did he enjoy 
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did the prospects of his mine seem to become 


more favorable, and add to his enliven- 
ment and elation. 
gold which he had exhibited to Walt was 
There 


were one or two others of equal size, besides 


not the only one he had gathered. 
a little finer gold—in all some eight or ten 


ounces. (nd as he was still. within several 
inches of the rock bottom against which the 
richer treasures would naturally lie, there 
was surely much to encourage him. 

Upon the fifth day, seven ounces were 
taken out, and the bottom rock had. only 
begun to be reached. The next day, nine 
ounces ; and now the news began to spread 
abroad, in spite of all precaution. Not a 
word had Mark spoken about his luck, out- 
side of his own circle ; and the premonitory 
nuggets which he had taken out, though en- 
couraging for the future, were in reality no 
great affairs compared with the specimens that 
could be seen in the pockets of almost every 
body around him. — Following the universal 
custom, he had endeavored to maintain a 
cautious reserve. Perhaps the Chinaman 
might have talked too freely, or it might be 
that the little bird which always mysterious- 
ly tells so much news had chirped forth the 
enlivening tale. However it might be, the 
tidings of a pocket struck at the southern 
border of the Canon flew hither and thither 
with unexplainable celerity ; and about mid- 
day, when as usual Mark should have been 


unobserved, except perhaps by one or two of 


his own party, upon chancing to look up 
trom the bottom of his pit, he saw that quite 
a little fringe of spectators had collected 
around the edge of his claim, and were in- 
tently Observing his labors. 

out trumps, is it?” said sol- 


emn, sallow-faced man, breaking the silence. 


‘The very place I thought of digging in, my- 
self. —-only I didn’t. 

Upon that, one or two. others in’ sub- 
stance said the same thing. In tact it) was 
astonishing to find how many men. there 


were Who had originally contemplated locat- 
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ing upon that very ten feet square of valley- 
bed, but somehow had neglected to do so, 
Now with bitter regret and self- 
their ill 
fortune; and if the present operation should 


after all. 
objurgation they mourned. over 
turn out favorably, there was no doubt that 
each one of them would thenceforth treasure 
up the matter as an additional grievance, 
adding it to sundry other instances wherein 
he imagined that he had made hair-breadth 
escapes from affluence. 

Meanwhile, as the news continued to 
spread still more widely, the little crown 
of spectators constantly increased, 
the place grew clamorous) with criticism 
and suggestion; almost at once broken in 
upon by a cry of surprise as, at the bottom 
of the pit, Redfern was seen lifting up. to 
the hght a piece of nearly six ounces, Just 
unearthed by a fortunate stroke of the pick. 

Upon this, a tall, dark man, who hitherto 
had not spoken, became’ aroused into sud- 
den action. and: clambered hastily) down 
Into the hole. 

‘You don't know me,” he said to Mark, 
Have only 


‘but that does not. matter. 


just come in trom the Stanislaus. ‘Vhere 
did a good stroke of work, netting three 
thousand dollars. Before that was at. Mari- 
posa, and there lost a little. A vood stroke 
of work I say; but to tell the truth, I don't 


Where others are digging; and. when I see 


travel around, and 
what seems a good location, [ buy it up on 
speculation if T can, and hire someone else 
to finish cleaning it out for me. Sometimes 


make and sometimes. lose; but more 
often IT make, for [ have a pretty good eye 
at a bargain—Now then, how much will you 
sell out tor?” 

** How much will you give?” said Mark. 
Into 


kor as claim 


the market, T take it that you should tix a 


have not) put the 


value upon it yourself.” 


“Right! said:the man. Well’ then, 
will tive thousand do it 2” : 
Mark paused and pondered. the 


| 
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steamer were about to sail for’ Panama in a 
week, he would have taken the offer at 
once, and have departed that) very night. 


For as yet he had collected only a few hun- 


dred: dollars,. and so tive thousand more 
seemed almost a tortune. But after all, he 
had somehow learned to set his heart. upon 
twice that amount, so as to match Ruth's 
legacy; and he had. still nearly a fortnight 
betore him; and were he to close upon. the 
man’s proposition, and afterwards discover 
that it had been unwise to do so ~No, he 
felt that he could not consent. And so he 
said. | 

‘Right again!” the. responded. 


‘seach one for himself. come back to- 


morrow, and perhaps then we can better make » 


a trade. Only remember this—that every 
ounce you now dig ott Jeaves less in, and 
takes off from. its value.” 

So the tall man went away; and in a dit- 
tle while the spectators, finding that no 
more large lumps were brought to the sur- 
face, departed to their several labors and 
Mark was again left nearly alone. For the 
time elated; then, as the hours ran on, be- 
coming in turn dispirited. kor. now” the 
luck seemed suddenly to change for the 
worse, and the day ran into twilight, and in 
spite of Mark’s utmost diligence and sagaci- 
ty, there came no cheering results. ‘Rather 
did the favoring vqin appear to taper to an 
end, and soon thé bottom rock began to 
crop out broader and. broader, the 
wider he worked it, all was barren. 

And so for the whole of that day. The 
next day also, for several hours the same; 
and then once more came the tall, dark man, 


and peered cautiously down into the hole. 


back track, ch?” he observed, hav-: 


ing almost instinctively comprehended the 
situation. The good. find is playing out, 
is it? Bad for you; and now no more five 
thousand dollar bids from 

“And how much will you give 2?” Mark 
demanded, somewhat despondingly. 


“One thousand,” responded the other, 


after a moment’s reflection. ‘*And that’s a 
big risk for me, too.” 

‘Say two thousand,” rejoined. Mark, 
“and Likes 

‘Can't do it-—can't do it, by any means.” 
And with that the man went away again, 
and was not again seen by Mark. 

Why protraet the story? For, after all, 
it is the story of a very common incident of 
that day. - Hourafter hour the chances grew 
less and less, as more of the foundation rock 
was laid bare without any satisfactory result. 
(;radually the hole was proving as barren as 
those others near it. And again the little 
crowd gathered around, now to speculate 
upon the failure as before they had discussed 
the anticipated success. 
get a hundred dollars for 
what is left, you will be doing well,” was 


“And if you 


suggested, ‘‘for to my mind the chance of 
any thing at all is gone already.” 

don't say!” cried Ohio’s Pride, 
who had at that moment elbowed his way 
into the circle. He was speaking somewhat 
ironically, it might be; for he had a linger- 
Ing attraction towards his old companion, and 
felt in his sympathy for him a little aggra- 
vated and grieved to find that Mark’s exer- 
tions had come down to such a low valua- 
tion. It seemed like an insult to the original 
trio, in fact; and one that they should all 
necessarily be conscious of and resent. ‘*A 
hundred is nothing! Blame your eyes, I 
would give that myself.—And I say, partner” 
—as by sudden suggestion-—‘‘if you sell out 
tora hundred, don't give the chance away 
to any of those interlopers around here. 
let me have it, for old acquaintance’s sake. 
Ill give the money, and more too.” 

said Mark. . ‘Why, Pd sogner 
take it from any one else than you. Why 
should [ take your money, even if you had 
it? “There can be nothing left here, now. 
Iyon't you see that the hole 1s pretty near all 
dug out? You would lose everything.” 

‘* If LT have the money ?” the sailor retort- 


ed, ignoring all other points of argument. 
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«« See here !” and he pulled out ten or fifteen 
broad gold pieces. ‘‘It’s my day of luck, 
this is : don’t you see ?. And I might as well 
hold on to the end, might I not? Dug out 
thirty dollars this morning—made it nearly 
two hundred at the Mexican’s monte-bank ; 
and now I want to keep on with the luck, 
and make a few thousand out of tie hole, 
partner. So will you take the money ?. For 
don't you know that if you won't, [ll spend 
it all the same, in liquor and such ?” 

Mark bent his head and pondered. — It 
was true—he had not much more to expect 
from his claim, and so even a hundred dol- 
lars would be something. Better to take that, 
little as it was, than to labor on. fruitlessly 
for another day. And there had grown up 
within him such a controlling desire to get 
away from that place and its rough inspection 
and criticism—such a burning anxiety to start 
for home, to get fairly upon the route, even 
though an early beginning of the journey 
might not accelerate its termination ; and it 
seemed for the moment so natural. that, 
though he might be compelled to. tarry. in 
San Francisco for a week, to be even so far 
on his way would be a satisfactory move- 
ment in advance—~True, he would dislike to 
take the money from his old) comrade ; but 
after all, as Ohio's Pride argued, if not spent 
in that matter of speculation, it would be 
wasted in drink and gaming —and so- 

“Vou can have it !" he exclaimed, throw- 
ing down his pick ; and he climbed up to 
the surface of the ground. ‘The deed was 
done, Whether for good or bad. Ohio's 
Pride counted outa hundred dollars in gold, 
and then squirmed down to the bottom, and 
stood in Mark’s stead, the owner. of. the 
premises. Some of the lookers-on laughed, 
and. spoke of a fool and his money being 
soon parted, and uttered sundry taunts and 
words of ridicule. 

But these suddenly ceased, as it cut off by 
some magic influence. For now again the 
suillors luck for the day was true to him. 
Vaking up the pick, he turned to the fur- 


ther corner of the hole ; and more from a 
spirit of bravado and, perhaps, an impulse to 
take formal possession of his purchase, than 
from expectation of any present benefit, he 
dropped the point of the instrument into the 
loosened rock. [.0! as he pulled forth his 
pick, raising the rubble beneath which it 


_ had penetrated, there came into sight a bright 


red nugget, nearly half a pound in weight, 
and beside it a little bordering of smaller 
pleces and bullet-gold. 3 

A great roar of sympathetic triumph ran 
around the Spectators, for at once it was per- 
ceived that a pocket had been uncovered. 
Then came a cheer, and trom: other claims, 


far and near, new accessions of spectators 


gathered in and thronged. the” border. of 


the pit. 

How many pounds of rough lump. gold 
lying loose and in plain sight were. taken 
from that one depression in the foundation 
rock? How many ounces of flake and bullet- 
vold were afterwards -sifted from the loose 
earth? No one ever knew, for Ohio's. Pride 
never seemed to care about ascertaining the 
exact measure of -his wealth, and fact 
took no pains to garnerit in at once —-prefer- 
ring to treat the place as a bank from which 
he might draw new supplies as he needed 
them; trusting that’no one would venture to 
Intrude upon it during the day, and some- 
what wisely, perhaps, spreading his blanket 
at the bottom of the claim when night cam ©, 
so.as to give the treasure his personal pro- 
tection. In after years, when once more 


upon the high seas, Ohio’s Pride was wont 


speak In most imaginative figures about 


the value of his long-scattered fortune, aS- 
tonishing. his companions of the forecastle 
with daring approximation to hundreds) of 
thousands. It. did not. come to that, of 
course; but in reality it was one of the most 
noted successes of the season, and beyond 
all doubt would have enabled) poor Mark 
Kedtern amply to match the legacy awaiting 
him at home, in Ruth’s hands. 

“Come, boys !" the sailor cried, stuffing 
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two or three. of the largest nuggets into his 
pockets, and, on pleasure bent, pointing 
towards the nearest drinking booth. 

Some of them understood and gladly fol- 
lowed; others moved away in different diree- 
tions, the great event of the day having been 
accomplished, and nothing more being like- 
ly to turn up in connection with and soon 
Not altogether 


so, at once; for almost immediately Ohio's 


Mark was left again alone. 


Pride returned, with hospitable purpose 
impelled. 

“Won't you go, too, partner ?” he said. 

‘Tt’sa little hard, is it not, to ask me to 
cclebrate my ill luck 2?” Mark responded. 

‘* Perhaps it 1s,” said the sailor, thought- 
tully stroking his rough chin.  ‘*Blowed if 
I'd thought. of that 


know, partner, I’m rather sorry 2” 


way. Do. you 

‘Since it was to happen, Ohio, | would 
as soon you should have the money as any 
one. But why not now take a new turn, and 
save up your little fortune for the future 2” 

“Yes; it’s: the: ‘right thing, 1] 
But all the know I 
might take the money home, and try to live 


suppose. 
same, | couldn't. 
respectable, but they'd. pretty soon. find me 


out at Puntacooset. get into trouble 
tor want of something to do, and_ so_ find 
What's the 


vood of money, after all, partner, except to 


myself going off to sea again. 


spend it 2 All this'll be gone ina few days, 
know; but: I'll 


Whatever do I want but a chest of sea-togs, 


have had the tun of. it. 


plenty of tobacco, and a little grog at odd 
times ? 


my life on board the old Ohio, if Tecan 


only get back there. 
off a yard, perhaps, or dic in a yellow fever 
‘Then TH. be [ spent the 


hospital. clad 


money like aman while TF had it, instead of 


What's the 


It must goin the end, as all 


saving it up for nobody at all. 
odds, partner ? 
the rest of it has gone.—=Well, if- you won't” 
He turned and strolled: away slowly, and 
somewhat regretfully at the. first;. but cheer- 


Ing up and quickening his pace as, after a 
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minute, he came nearer the drinking-booth, 
and saw his friends, who had preceded him, 
clustered around the 


And 
stant, Mark was really left alone. 


and now. stood en- 


trance, awaiting him. so, for an in- 

AJone with his own thoughts, which seemed 
to stupety him with their. dull, depressing 
weight. In a moment of almost unaccount- 
able recklessness he had thrown aside the 
labor of weeks—-had, as it were, given up 
his birthright. It that he 
had thought he was acting for the best; that 


mattered little 


if the claim had turned out altogether bar- 


ren, he would so have ‘saved a trifle from 


the wreck. It was enough that the mischief 
had been done, and that now he must go 


home—since, go home he would—empty- 


handed, and with the confession of failure 
clinging to him. 

And yet, all was not. lost, since Ruth was 
there to console him, and with her legacy 
help him on his way to a more suitable and 
prosperous life. She would not blame him, 
however he might reproach himself: and 
surely, now that he had done his best, though 
under a mistaken impulse, he should feel no 
loss of self-respect at accepting her willing 
aid. Fate, which had arranged his present 
failure, might also so order things that there 
them a 
Why 


then should he remain unduly despondent ? 


should yet be spread out. before 
calm, unruffled, unanxious existence. 


Again he felt Ruth’s letter. rustling in his 
pocket : often while at his work, it thus be- 
tokened itself, and the sound was always 
sweet music In his ears. He drew the let- 
ter forth, and perhaps for the fiftieth time 
read it. ‘The pleasant words of love, the 
petty village’ gossip, no longer, as. once it 
might have been, of trifling import, the few 
short lines that told him of. the good fortune 
come at last; he knew it all by heart, yet 
for his) present comfort must read it over 
again. Now he studied it as never before, 
words and all, with an attention 
that he had not yet brought to it—giving 


each word its full meaning as faras he could 
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comprehend it ; striving not merely to enjoy 
the realization of the new dawn of prosper- 
ity, but also to concentrate his whole atten- 
ion upon every syllable that announced it. 

What now, as he read, sent the blood to 
his heart with a chill as of death, and made 
his palsied limbs almost sink beneath him ? 
It was not Ruth's name that he read -—it was 


Along the Rio de Santa Clara. 
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not there even mentioned; it was by impli- 
cation. only that she had any portion in the 
‘Po the oldest child of my 
And 


turning one side as he finished reading, Mark: 


old man’s will. 
sister Rachel ’——-those were the words. 


Redfern saw the Doctor, Bartley Preston, 


standing silent and motionless at. his) right 
hand. 
Leonard Aip. 


[CONTINUED iN NEAT NUMBER: 


ALONG “THE 


Owing to the new railroad that being 
built from Newhall down through the Santa 


Clara valley in Ventura County, this part of 


the State is deservedly receiving a good 
deal of attention lately, not only from. the 
Eastern immigration, but from our own un- 
settled population who are on the lookout 
homes. the 


for suitable locations for 


latter part-of November, business. in- 


terests Called me to that) section. ar- 
rived at Newhall atter dark, the train) from 
the north being five hours late. [| was met 


by Jack, who hastily stowed me away under 
heavy robes in his buggy, for the air. had 
much of the keenness of an Eastern winter. 

We drove rapidly away from the station, 
toward the Camulos, under a blazoned sky 
whose: myriad eyes gave but a subdued 


light. It was a pity that there was no moon 


to reveal the picturesqueness of our. sur-. 


roundings—though we could have put. her 
to a more practical use. just then in helping 
us to discover the road, which was. often 
displaced by the new track. 

To the north and south we could dimly 
outlines. of mountain 


discern the: -taint’ 


ranges, between which on our lett) glim- 


mered al wide White stretch Oot river-bottom. 
At intervals we crossed dry eravelly arroyos, 


which marked the courses of streams that in 


jacent. hill, and 


CLARA. 


the rainy seasons help to swell the Santa 
Clara into a resistless Hood, rolling its huge 
volume of water westward tor more than 
sixty miles, to empty it into the sea south 
of San 


dashed. through 


Juenaventura.. Now and then we 


some. creek river, on 
Whose banks were clumps of shadowy trees. 
for tlocks of buz- 


These turnished: a roost 


and who shrieked | In 


zards nighthawks, 
alarm at our intrusion, and swooped: over 
our heads like unearthly shapes between us 
and the heavens. 

AX saucy coyote barked at us from an ad- 
In the distance resounded 


the answering howl of a ‘dog. Phe dog 
probably belonged. to a village of tents that 
we soon passed, whose cheerful camptires 


showed us groups: of -Chinamen, cating, 
smoking, and lounging after their hard day's 
work”. They -do- all the: ‘grading: -for ‘the 
company, and something like five. hundred 
are employed on this road. 

by nine o clock we ate a hearty lunch, the 
cold air and our Jong fast. having sharpened 
OUr appetites to a keen appreciation of the 
remnuning contents of. my basket. We were 
how traveling in the shadow of near mount- 
ains, seeing little beyond our horses” heads. 
What curious sensation It to Use ones 


vyes to their fullest extent and yet to sec 
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nothing! It cannot be very unlike what the 
hlind must feel. At such moments we real- 
ive that our noblest pleasures are those we 
recelve through the eye. 

It was past eleven when Jack suggested 
that We remain at Martin’s over night, which 
would give us the advantage of daylight and 
refreshed horses to ascend the dangerous 
srade that led to his place. ‘To this I readily 
assented, but was doubtful of the reception 
we would receive from his neighbors at this 
late hour. As we drove up before a low- 
Hiuilt house, with not the slightest attempt at 
yard or garden in front, Jack called loudly 
to the occupants: | 

‘Tom ! hello there! Charlie, Jamie, are 
all asleep ?” 

Hello yourself,” answered back a good- 
natured boyish voice from within ; and al- 
most Immednkitely the door opened, and. by 
the light. of:-a flaring candle we ‘saw. the 
trowzy head of the oldest son, ‘Pom, who 
erceted us with great cordiality. 

‘Come right in and have some supper. 
You must be awful tired, ma‘am.  “Twenty- 
live mile stretch over a rough road ain't so 
casy for city folks! Here, Charlie,” address- 
inv a fair-faced, shabbily dressed boy of ten, 
“throw on some cobs on that fire, and put 
some water in the tea-kettle.” 

Fhe hittle 
three—with smiling alacrity, 


youngest of the 
heaped the 


fellow-—the 


corn-cobs ina cracked old stove, which soon 
threw out a pleasant warmth and light. — In 
vain We insisted on helping ourselves, mak- 
Iny no trouble, and the like. ‘These mother- 
less boys went ahead with almost feminine 
ability and tact, and soon. had an oileloth 
covered table spread with a supper of. fried 
quail, soda bisucits, dried apples, coffee, 
and a large square of fresh honey. Honey 
isa never-failing article of diet with these 
Santa Clara farmers.. We had no occasion 
tor such a meal, neither of us being inthe 
least hungry, but it would have been a pity 
not to eat after such beautiful hospitality. 


Phere is something touchingly sad in the 
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thought of the lives of these boys, wholly 
deprived of maternal and sisterly influences, 
and forced into duties unfitting their years 
and sex. 
as their kindness, showing up in all its 


Their poverty was as apparent 


nakedness. because no womanly hand was 
there to cover rude outlines with the thou- 
sand graceful impostures that never fail of 
their pleasing effect. on the household. 
They told me their mother had died of a 
lingering illness some six months before, 
and they lived with their father, who was at 
present away from home. 

The house was a fair sample of the aver- 
age one through this. part of the valley. It 
was  low-roofed,’ unplastered and un- 
painted, and had once been ** cloth-ed 
the usual mode of finishing 


kor the 


and papered 
off these southern country houses. 
papering in this instance old) newspapers 
had been utilized, with occasional copies of 
/larper's [lustrated Weekly by way ot spe- 
cial embellishment. 

The boys were intelligent and not with- 
out a rudimentary education, which they 
had received from the public school a few 
miles away. ‘Their farm lay at the foot of 
the ‘Fapo Mountains-~the local name for 
the Sierra de San Fernando. range opposite 
Scenega—and joined on to the lower end of 
Jack’s stock-ranch, which extended to the 
very crests of their highest peaks. 

We made ourselves as comfortable as we 
could for the night, being ashamed to feel 
annoyance at any lack of order or cleanli- 
ness, When the hospitality of these lads 
could only be compared to that of the 
noble Douglas, who reserved personal 
right to his castle, from ‘* turret to founda- 
tion stone.” 

could not sleep, my reason being a 
common one in California, and as old, 1 


Imagine, as the country itself. It was a 


small one, too, and one would feel more 
dignified and) exalted to be above such 4a 


trifle; but I at last contessed myself van- 


quished, and rose with a humiliating sense 
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of defeat and stole out to watch the sunrise. 
It was a cloudless dawn with a warm wind 


blowing from the east—a sure precurser of 


a dry season-—so say the weather prophets. 
The sky was delicately blue and soft, and 
by degrees a silvery light rose slowly from 
the east and made a luminous background 
for the giant forms of the mountains. Grad- 
ually this glow slid from their topmost sum- 
mits their into’ the 
silent valley that slept at their feet. The 
vision of the morning was. spread on the 


down indented sides 


heights, and blessed were the eyes that be- 
held the divine panorama. Now the silver 
and gray were dashed with flashes of red 
and gold, and far abroad the sun outflung 
his splendid. banners, until mountain and 
valley were but a radiant. retlection of the 


flaming sky. The day had dawned—the 


royal day who tosses at large his gifts of 


purple and gold at every recurring miracle 
of his creation. 

from several camps by the new track that 
stretched its unbroken line beyond the river 
bed, arose the pale blue smoke of freshly 
kindled fires. The tinkling of a bell from a 
band of horses. grazing on the nearest slope 
sounded blithely in the clearair.. A snatch 
of an old hunting song reached my ears: 

“Before the sun rises away we fly, 
Dull sleep and drowsy bed scorning.” 

And Jamie, the singer, broke through the 
chaparral back of the house, swinging tri- 
umphantly a string of quail he had evident- 
ly just shot. 

T’ve got most a dollar's worth ma‘am, 
and didn't get up till after you did, either.” 
And he 


(‘harlie often made from ten to titteen dol- 


went on to explain that he and 


lars a month this way during the season. 
“We send ‘em to ‘Frisco by way of New- 

hall, which cuts our protits short, as you 

may suppose. We'll make more when there 


isa statron near by, and [ guess thev are 


nearly ready to build -signing toward 
the train that was moving slowly along the 


track, looking at this distance very like toy 
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cars. It is easy to imagine the interest the 
rising generation here take in this innovation 
af modern civilization, for most of them had 
never betore seen a locomotive or car. 

With. the 
boys, We Were soon over breakfast and ready 


unwearying assistance of the 


for our two miles’ climb up the canon. 
Who could forget such a morning in the 
mountains! ‘To have fully lived such an 
experience is worth the pain of existence :- 
the wondertul freshness of the air ; the bril- 
liancy of the sunshine that sucked up a 
thousand glittering vapors from tree, and 
bush, and flower; the hills around, breaking 
away into lofty peaks, bristling with olive- 
green brush or bearded with a scant growth 
of pine. ‘Through the dark shades of the 
chaparral marking some mountain. stream, 
were lines of white-boughed sycamores, 
Haunting their remnant of gaudy leaves, while 
great gray boulders stood out like ancient 
castles on the loftiest heights above our 
heads. In the deepest ravine we crossed, 
there lay an immeasurable flood of shadows, 
The 
stillness of this. place was very impressive. 
A singing brook made. crystal pools under 
the alders and willows, their drooping foliage 


which the sunlight never pierced. 


mirrored on. the surface. 

Suddenly we hear the rich, soft notes of 
the mountain. quail, and with a buzz and 
whir they run from the underbrush, all 
their jetty plumes erect above the white 
bands of their throats. One hesitates a few 
feet behind the rest, and with a_ dignified 
and confident air surveys. us critically from 
his bright black eyes, his tail and breast ex- 
panding to imposing dimensions. He is a 
beautitul bird, about a fitth larger than our 
astern quail, with a brownish-gray back, a 
breast of white and cinnamon, anda bluish 
head surmounted by a_ fluffy gray cap, from 
which stream two slender feathers of black. 
The country here abounds with both the 
valley and mountain quail, which are killed 
in immense numbers by hunters and settlers. 

The aromatic odor of several varieties of 
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age-brush filled the air. The white and 
yutton sage often cover entire mountain 
sides, and IT am told the tiny blossoms are 
of swarms of 


invaluable to the thousands 


bees that make this stand first among the 
honey-producing counties of the State. 

‘* Do you see that smoke rising from the 
canon to the left 2?” asked Jack. ‘* That is 
\Williams’s bee-ranch. Beyond my place is 
~Tappy Camp,’ where Henderson has hun- 
dreds. hives. He 
luck with his bees.. Began with seventy- 


has had. wonderful 
five hives in December, several years ago, 
and. by. swarming increased them to. three 
hundred, so that by the following August 
he shipped. thirty thousand pounds of as 
line comb honey as you ever saw. ~ Almost 
every farmer through the valley, and each 
stockman the mountains, has from 
twenty-five to a hundred hives of bees. It 
isnt so profitable as you may think, because 
we get. but three cents a pound for honey, 
whieh is abominable, considering the retail 
price In San Francisco.” 

Meanwhile we were steadily climbing 
higher, each succeeding hill being steeper 
ravines were 


than the. last. Our turns: in 


tten so short: that the stout wheels of our 
vugey crowded: the -horses” heels. A large 


wagon eould not) possibly have made it. 
ne can scarcely conceive of the difficulties 
these mountain residents overcome to 
their lumber, household eoods, tools, 
ip such dahgerous roads; and yet) every 
ive, ten, or fifteen miles along these ranges 
the grand old heights resound to the happy 
‘voices. of children, the bay of the good 
watch dog, the cheerful sounds of the barn- 
ard, and the bells of home-coming cows. 

Sometimes our road led above the edge 
frightful precipice, whose crumbling 
alls. threatened) to give way beneath our 
vight. We soon commanded a view of in- 
numerable mountain chains lying beneath us, 
‘rough whose intersecting ravines the dark 
rcen of the oak and manzanita made a strik- 
contrast to the tawny shades of the hills. 


Vou. 
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The hills were covered with a stubble of 
wild oats, in which were bands of horses 
like moving specks. Jack said that in some 
localities the oat-crop was eaten so closely 
He 
went on to explain. that the grain 1s propa- 
gated not by the roots but by the seed, 
which often falls into the cracks in the earth 
that open in every direction during the dry 
He had sometimes traced the posi- 


by cattle that it had been killed out. 


season. 
tion of these cracks later on by the stalks of 
oats that not infrequently surpass in height 
and thickness the cultivated grains. 

Another hill of chalky stone, and, behold, 
the Santa Clara valley, from the Sespe to 
the Camulos, lay in one unbroken _ picture 
before us. Five years ago I stood on this 
same white cliff and saw the valley in its 
spring dress of green and. purple and gold. 
Those riotous growths of mustard and wild 
flowers have now given place to orchards 
and grain fields, the evergreen livery of the 
orange trees of the orchards making vivid 
patches in the brown stubble of the fields. 
Homes had sprung up on every side, and 
the shriek of the locomotive, which reached 
our ears even at this elevation, was the 
herakd of a new era ef development to this 
beautiful country. 

As we rounded the butte an enchanting 
picture broke upon our vision. <A reed- 
fringed lake lay under the sunlight, like an 
outspread mantle of gold. Across.its shim- 
mering surface a flock of wild ducks were 
making shining trails. A little beyond this 
sparkling gem of the mountains Were num- 
bers of sycamore trees marshaled in. stately 
lines, whose naked white boughs were waving 
a mournful relinquishment of the heaps of 
fallen leaves that made a perpetual glory on 
the ground. “Hundreds of feet above the 
water's edge upreared a frowning cliff, to 
whose ribbed, perpendicular sides clung the 
red arms of the manzanita; while from its 
craggy brow the madrona shook her lustrous 
leaves and bunches of searlet berries. 

Passing the lake, we drove through the 
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shade of the noblest grove of oaks I have 
seen in California. Darting through their 
interlocked branches were countless birds, 
among which I noticed the dark blue coats 
of the jay and bluebird, the restless. flame 
of the oriole, the red epaulet of the black- 


bird, and the crimson hood of the wood- 


pecker, whose resonant tattoo rang sharply 
through the green arches overhead. At the 
end of the grove was a neat fence surround- 
ing a flower garden, in the center of which 
stood a cottage-shaped building, overrun 
with an Australian pea-vine. were 
heartily welcomed by the family, from the 
dear old grandmother, with hersweet, refined 
face, to the rollicking, apple-cheeked baby 
who clung to her skirts. [ was not long.in 
deciding to make ‘* Lake Glen,” as they 
called the place, my headquarters during 
the time I remained in this section. 

The Sunday following we all went. to 
church in a comfortable family carriage 
drawn by four horses. As we had nearly 
ten miles to drive, we were on the road by 
half-past nine in the morning. ‘The wind 
still blew from the east, and was so warm 
that a wrap of any kind was unnecessary. 
‘As a usual thing the climate: here is unsur- 
passed by that of any other part of the 
State. The valley has a frontage of sixteen 
miles on the coast, and the sea breezes teimn- 
per the heat of the day, and cause the 
nights to be delightfully cool refresh- 
ing. Just then, however, there was every 
indication of a dry season, for as yet there 
had been but one light shower; and one 
would have judged from the present parched 
appearance of the earth that nothing short 
of a deluge could re-clothe the country 
with verdure. It is astonishing to watch 
the effect of a tew showers of rain in South- 
ern California. ‘The change is almost ma- 
gical, owing to the readiness of the soil to 
appropriate moisture. 

The Santa Clara is such an insignificant 
stream afew months after the wettest win- 


ter, that, were it not for its immense. bed, 


one would find it hard to believe that it 
could ever become a flood so formidable 
that few are brave enough to venture across, 
even on the trustiest horse. The bottom is 
largely composed of quicksand, which 
makes the danger of crossing still greater. 
Beyond the northern slope of the valley are 
the Sespe Mountains, through which runs a 
creek that Jack declared furnished the finest 
mountain trout he had ever caught. His 
own lake he had stocked with carp, which 
had multipled beyond his highest expecta- 
tions. It was somewhere around the Sespe 
that poor Tom Moore met his death in a 
land quarrel a few years ago, and his heirs 
still hold a two league grant, on which the 
railroad company are to build a_ station, 
with the prospect of-a town. In the near 
future. 

As we came out of the river bed on a 
strip of fine road skirting the hills, we saw 
ahead of us a ‘* chaparral cock,” or ‘‘road- 
runner "—the most curious and Interesting 
bird in the State... He 1s white and gray in 
color, with a bluish topknot, pointed bill, and 
long narrow tail, which he raises like a-sail 
when. starting out’ on a race, and drops as 
suddenly) when he comes to a stop. His 
long legs can get over the ground with won- 
derful rapidity. He has been a puzzle to 
amateur ornithologists, who. are not. sure 
where to place him. Owing to the facts that 
he runs swiftly, rarely ascends a tree, and 
then only by climbing and _ springing, and 
fies at a downward inclination, they insist 
that he should be classed among the pheas- 
ants. His generic name, however, 
Califjornianus, sets him down as_ nearest 
allied to the cuckoos ; but he is a singular 
modification of that arboreal family. be- 
lieve he is not found outside of California. 
It was amusing to see him run on. before the 
horses for more than a mile, stopping now 
and then to turn a defiant eye behind, and 
then resuming his former’ speed. When we 
took a side road he stood with drooping 


crest and tail to watch us disappear. 
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The services were held in a large new 
schoolhouse, there being no regular place 
of worship nearer than Santa Paula. We 
found the seats already full, but several small 
boys in front were not slow to give us theirs ; 
they joining the row of little men that stood 
shoulder to shoulder against the blackboard. 

It was difficult for one unaccustomed to 
such surroundings to feel the repose of mind 
necessary to be fully: ev. rapport with the 
religious exereises. . Several babies kept up 
a variety of fascinating little noises that 
could not fail to distract the feminine por- 
tion of the congregation; while the occa- 
sional squealing of a horse outside, suffering 
trom the encroachments of a restless neigh- 
bor, made not a few of the men glance 
uneasily toward. their respective teams, tied 
to the board fence a few feet from the win- 
dows... Nor did the presence of a couple of 
bird dogs and a pugnacious looking cur add 
to the stillness of the room. ‘The cur would 
suddenly spring up in a sort of frenzy, and 
strain every nerve In vain attempts to reach 
his farthest vertebra, with the delusive hope 
of dislodging a flea that had taken advantage 
of this distant post to make unreasonable 
demands on his cuticle. ‘Phe other dogs 
Were a source of entertainment to. the small 
boys, who: surreptitiously. encouraged them 
to put up their paws, lick the brown hands, 
and give other dumb signs of appreciation 
of the notice bestowed on them. 

There was a parlor organ to the left of the 
rostrum, Whereat sat a young girl of fifteen 
or sixteen, Who made several efforts to strike 
the right tune, and when at last successful, 
hurried on as though she were afraid it 
would again elude her, pausing for no rests 
or interludes wherein the singers might catch 
their breath. ‘The minister was one of those 
speakers who makes no Impression whatever 
on bis hearers.. His language and manner 
showed him to bean educated man, and the 
tresh dust on his -well-worn broadcloth sug- 


cested Santa Paula or Ventura as his regular 


held-of labor: 
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To his right sat an old man in a rusty 
sult of by-gone fashion and thick unpolished 
shoes, with horny, toil-scarred hands crossed 
on his knees. There was that in his expres- 
sion which at once arrested my atrention. 
It was a_ kind of ¢troverted look that per- 


_vaded the entire face, from the bright eyes 


burning in the deep caverns made by the 
projecting gray brows, to the close lips that 
hinted of secrets within. His white hair 
was about two inches in length and_ stood 
up straight ina half circle round his low, 
wrinkled forehead.» He scarcely moved dur- 
ing the sermon, not even when the sharp 
yelp of the cur cut short the preacher's per- 
oration, and proclaimed the fact that his 
tail had been trod upon by one of the boys 
returning from the water pail. ‘he thirst 
of these urchins was something abnormal. 
They kept a continuous march to and from 
the water, drinking every time like. fishes. 
It would be unjust for me not to chronicle 
the stoicism of that minister, tor he took no 
notice of their movements farther than to 
raise his voice «a note higher than the tramp 
of the heavy little shoes on the bare floor. 
After Coronation, in which we all joined 
with energy, the old man whom I had been 
There 


was no lack of interest now, for the very 


observing was called upon to. pray. 


tone of his voice compelled the deepest and 
fullest spirit of devotion. He spoke like 
one who was face to face with the Father, 
and carried you along with him. His 
words were the. overflowing of a profound 
and fervent soul overcharged with love for 
all humanity. ‘he rare earnestness of the 
man gave a native and original force to his 
language, nothing short of genuine clo- 
quence. By a resistless power you were 
raised to a higher altitude than was com- 
mon with you, and for the moment a divine 
influx flooded your entire being, bringing an 
g of comfort and delight. 


[It was with a wrench and jar that I again 


inexpressible feelin 


beheld the sun-browned faces around me, 
the dogs stretching and yawning before their 


/ 
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masters, with mute glances of inquiry as to 
how much longer they were to be detained, 
and the tired children repeating the ques- 
tion in loud whispers. A baby’s blue eyes, 
Jooking out a sweet spirit of content from 
over its mother’s shoulder, restored my 
serenity, and [ again gazed with interest on 
the scene. 

After the benediction there was much 
social gossip among the people, who. have 
few opportunities to meet together aside 
from Sundays. Vhey all bore the impress 
of hard work and little time or money tor 
personal adornment. pleasant to 
know, however, that the worst is now over 
for them, for their young orchards and 
fenced fields promise harvests that will go tar 
to make them independent of grinding toil. 

On the way home we drove up to. the 
Scenega postofiice after the mail. The 
building is a small white one, set close to 
the main road, no other dwelling. being 
nearer than the buckhorn stage station, two 
miles beyond, where the company have put 
in a side track and will probably make a 
depot. While waiting. at’ Scenega T saw 
something of what is expected of a country 
postmaster. This one is an elderly, gentle- 
manly man, with an amiable but somewhat 
harassed expression of countenance. .A 
man on horseback rode up before the door 
and called to him: 

‘Mr. Healy, ifthem berry cuttings come, 
will you put em ina hole in your yard and 
keep em wet till T-call for them 2° 

And a haggard-faced. woman, coming out 
of the door, looked. back to MALY that should 
a postal arrive for her—‘* Will you please 
read it, and if it says * Maria is no better,’ 
] want you to vel it to me somchow, so I] 
can start immediately. I told ‘em to write 
on cards so you could look ‘em over.” 

Kneouraged by the interest) PHealy 
expressed in the womans sick daughter and 
the man’s berry cuttings, Jack put in his 
request that just as soon as the train took 


on passengers he would like him to send 


[ April 


word to Lake Glen, as the lady from the 
city was anxious to avoid a stage ride when 
she returned to Newhall. 

When we were again on the. way, Jack 
went on to say that the Healys had but re- 
cently come from the East and were re- 
Mrs..' Healy; 


though a delicate woman, boarded the 


fined, well educated people. 


stage passengers and driver, besides doing 
the entire housework, and caring for her 
little children. In being overworked she 
was no exception to the rest of the country 
women, who, as a rule, are far from being 
the robust specimens one expects to- find 
outside of city life. 

It isan undeniable fact that not only the 
women but the men on our California farms 
in this section, do not enjoy the’ health or 
retain the youth of our city. population. 
‘This does not at first: seem possible, but oa 
little observation and thought will confirm 
the statement. They work too hard and 
give few hours. to amusements. There is 
little variety in their diet; it consists mainly. 
ot pork, milk, butter, dried beans, coffee, 
and tea. Fresh meats, vegetables, and 
fruit are the exeeption, though the use of 
fruit is growing to: be more common among 
them. 

There is no doubt that the hardships of 
their lot are greatly increased by the rage 
for large possessions, which has been a 
eurse to the.-farmérs: of .this: State. 
only recently that they are beginning to rec- 
ognize that.a small, well kept farm is more 
satisfactory and often more profitable than 
a large one, with its necessary investment 
of greater. capital and labor. They also 
Irrigate Jess than. formerly, having found: by 
expericnce that the best fruit, corn, pota- 
toes, and so forth, come from thoroughly 
cultivated ground untlooded by artificial 
means, nature having provided the right 
kind of soil for their dry climate. 

When we reached home it was three 
oclock, and it seemed to me nothing ever 


tasted better than the fresh tomatoes. the 
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-randmother brought in from the garden. 
One of our writers speaks of a ‘*California 
appetite ’?-as though it were a peculiar kind, 
and IT think I possessed it during my two 
weeks in these mountains. I never remem- 
vor being so disappointed in a dinner as I 
was in the Christmas one Jack and I had in 
Santa Paula the next Saturday. Business 
obliged me to go there on that day, and we 
rode the Seventeen intervening miles before 
cleven In the morning. As we entered the 
pretty town, which is the dividing point be- 
tween the upper and lower parts of! the val- 
ley, IT remarked to Jack that I hoped he 
would not consider me unreasonable after 
the breakfast IT ate, but that IT was perfectly 
ravenous now, and must request him to drive 


to, the hotel where we could dine” before : 
to anything else. “He. quickly made 

‘* You must not think of doing that, tor 


You 


sec She Is very proud, and likes to entertain 


\uent Fanny would never forgive me. 


It gives her prestige 
She 7H] 


have a good dinner, today being Christmas;” 


visitors from the city. 
anong her neighbors. be sure to 
as though its quality on any other day might 
be doubtful. 

So we rode through the single street of the 
town, past the regulation. store, blacksmith 
saloon, postoffice, and hotel, stopping 
nally before .a two-story house that had 
something of an aristocratic air, as compared 

There 
left and 


with the modest dwellings alongside. 
vus an orchard of two acres to the 
nick, and rows: of gerantums, pinks, and 
roses grew. beside the long stone-paved. walk 
that led to the front Steps. : 

Aunt Fanny. saw us from the window and 
Came out-on the porch to make our welcome 
ore: assured.:... She ..was.-a’ stately, : fair- 
Checked woman on the shady side of forty, 
sho still retained much of the prettiness of 
her early years. Our-coming was wholly un- 
expected but T felt-assured that she was sin- 
corely glad. to see us. She made haste to 


dl) her husband and daughter, the former 
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a gentle, conciliatory man some twenty years 
her senior, and the latter the exact counter- 
part of what her mother must have been at 
sixteen. 

- Before entering we were vigorously brushed 
by the two ladies, for in spite of dusters, our 
clothes were Covered with the fine dust that 
rolled up from the wheels and horses’ hoofs 
the entire way. The house was. spotlessly 
clean and arranged with more comfort than 
is common to homes in country towns. You 
felt the Occupants Were prosperous in this 
world’s: goods. 

After removing my things, Aunt) Fanny 
invited us to ‘*Come right in the kitchen 
while I set the potatoes-on-to boil. If I had 
known you were coming, I would have killed 
a turkey. It didn’t seem worth while to 
have one for just the three of us. I have 
some strawberries, though, you'll relish, ?’m 
sure, and what with the new bread and fruit- 
cake’ —deftly. turning four crisp loaves of 
the former out on a well scrubbed table 
and covering with a snowy towel—‘‘we'll 
make out, I guess.” Just look in the pantry 
and see my last churning! That Jersey 
cow beats all!" displaying with pride the 
golden balls of butter, all dewy and fragrant 
as cowslip cups in spring. ** Did you ever 
see the like of that cream? It’s only morn- 
ing’s milk insthem lower pans, and there ts 
You 


giving mea 


already a thick yellow scum on. top. 
can cut the cake if you like,” 
thin knife and a glass plate and then proceed- 
ing to help‘her daughter in setting the table 
with her best china and silver. 

‘*T guess you'd better cut them slices in 
They look awkward so big,” she con- 
tinued, glancing anxiously at the six pieces 
I was arranging on the dish, and dexterously 
removing the remainder of the cake to 
the pantry. | 

by the time dinner was announced at 
twelve, | was faint for food. We sat down 
—the five of us—to a table whose contents 
would barely suffice to satisfy one hungry 


man. ‘Phere was a small tureen half full of 
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sliced potatoes dressed with milk, a_ half 
dézen thin slices of bread on a plate, a deli- 
cious circle off one of the butter balls—so 


transparent that it had cracked through the 


middle in the cutting—a cup of jelly, a glass 
dish a third full of strawberries, and some 
excellent tea. unt Fanny passed the po- 
tatoes and we helped ourselves to a spoon- 


ful, while we mentally divided. the remain-. 


der by five and came to the sad realization 
that:there would be no excuse to pass the 
dish a second time. We took also our al- 
lotted slices of bread and stared gloomily at 
the solitary one remaining, devoutly wishing 
Our parents had not been so particular to 
impress on our youthful minds the enormity 
of the offense of helping ourselves to the last 
piece. TI fancied that) Aunt Fanny’s hus- 
band @lanced uneasily at our empty plates 
and deprecatingly at his wife, but she could 
not have been aware of it, for her cheerful 
flow of words was uninterrupted to the end 
of the meal. She served the fruit in tiny 
glass dishes and handed Jack the cream- 
pitcher, who in turn. passed it to me. | Ah, 
here was at least a miniature dish fit for the 
gods! [ would carry the nectarous taste 
back with me to the city! I tipped the 
pitcher carefully over my berries, and out 
ran a thin stream that made azure pools be- 
tween the little red islands. It was almost 
a look of horror that I gave Jack and re- 
ceived in return: his mute telegram, Skim 
milk!” It is possible that it was pure acci- 
dent on the part of Aunt Fanny that the 
cake stood directly front of herself. 
When we took our half-slices, it was with 
the internal prayer that she would mercifully 
pass the plate a second time; but we were 
doomed to disappointment. 

One might be excused for not entering 
with enthusiasm into the good fortune of 
these people, who told us they had been 
offered fifteen thousand dollars for their 
place since the new railroad, and: who 
proudly boasted that they always made a 
rule to save a little above what they earned. 
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No one who knew them well could ever 
doubt the assertion. 

Santa Paula has a population of nearly 
five hundred. ‘There has been a great ad- 
vance in real estate here lately and buyers 
are coming in rapidly... From Santa Paula 
to San Buenaventura, a distance of sixteen 
miles, the country is thickly settled and has 
much older improvements than the upper 
end of the valley. The fruit through this 
section is particularly fine, especially the 
apricot, which attains no greater size or 
richer flavor in any other locality in. the 
State. 

On our way back, we were glad to note 
that the dry east wind had_ at iast given 
place to a soft sea breeze that brought 
refreshment in its touch. ‘The short after- 
noon was drawing to. a close when we reached 
the home cliff, -and from its elevation turned 
our enraptured eyes toward the sunset. “The 
sky was like a blazing canopy over us; its 
varying hues, descending on the opposite 
mountain range, stretched like a belt of 
living fire and.vermilion along the purple of 
the valley. ‘Turrets of clouds: shot up their 
flaming points above the splintered pinnacles 
of the two topmost summits, while over all 
a tender violet atmosphere hovered, grad- 
ually deepening in the’ ravines and on the 
hills we had just left behind. long before 


the orange had faded from the avest the Beebe 


heavens were pricked with silver stars, which 
“Ranging in 

brilliant clusters above the swinging trees. 
Toward morning I was awakéned by the 
soft fall of the rain, like stealthy footsteps 
on the leaves. The blessed: rain! [It had 


later on I saw from my. bed, 


come at last to gladden thousands of hearts 
all over the land. During the entire day it 
fell, not in-a drizzle or pour, but ina fine 
etherial veil of moisture, which = scarcely 
stirred the lace-like leaves of the pepper tree 
by the door. It trailed its gossamer skirts 
over the mountains and the mammoth oaks 
and sycamores at their base. 

By afternoon a dense fog settled close to 
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the ground, shutting out my view of any- 
thing beyond the pepper and lemon trees in 
front, whdSse..branches touched the porch. 
crew restless and finally sallied forth in 
rubber cloak and overshoes. 

From the invisible edge of the lake the 
white crane utteréd at intervals his hoarse 


cry. I walked through the grove, whose. 


solemn repose was disturbed by the constant 
dripping from the leaves. [ paused before 
a fallen oak, which stretched its great length 
on the ground a few rods from its living 
brothers. ‘The family relate an amusing in- 
cident concerning this tree. It seems Jack 
and his brother had long discussed the ad- 
visability of chopping it down, because i 
stood so far away from the rest. Jack, who 


was on the affirmative side, finally made the 


_ playful offer of four bits to his brother if he 


would allow him to fell it; but the brother 
insisted that such a grand. tree must not be 
touched, no matter if the symmetry. of the 
That very night, 
without a sign of warning, the: stately mon- 
arch fell to the earth witha crash that shook 
the household awake at midnight, and sent 
them frightened from their beds. Of course 
lack won his point, and his brother will not 
soon hear the last of the four bits he lost. 


It is a curious fact concerning these Cali- 


fornia oaks that often in the dry heat of the 


long summer their fibre becomes brittle, and 
frequently when not a breath of air is ‘stir- 
ring one of their huge arms will part. from 
the trunk and fall to the ground. ‘There 
have been instances of death occasioned by 
this peculiarity, and a Spaniard knows bet- 
ter than to camp under an oak. 

Leaving the grove, I ascended the slip- 
pery path that led to my favorite cliff. I 
wished to look out on the-world beyond; 


‘and lo! I found I could see nothing. ‘Vo 


iny very feet the insidious mist had rolled 


Its noiseless waves, and not even the shad- 


owy outlines of the world: were longer: visi- 
which =] 


stood. alone seemed entire universe. 


ietkethe few feet. of earth on 
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Everything beyond was dissolved in the 
I marveled that the 
workings of nature went on the same under 
Returning home | 


vaporous sea of fog. 


this impenetrable veil. 
almost ran against a cow, who stared stu- 
pidly a moment in_ half fright, and then 
shambled off into the brush. 

By Wednesday it had cleared off cold 
and frosty, but with a dazzling sun over- 
head... Mr. 
hunting for lost stock, that the train would 
weeks 


Healy sent word by a man 


not. receive passengers for several 
yet; so I resolved to take the stage from 
Buckhorn station.at seven o'clock the next 
morning. ‘lo do this I must remain there 
over night, or get up at an uncomfortably 
early hour in the morning. I. preferred the 
first alternative, and consequently bade 
farewell to: Lake-Glen on Wednesday after- 
noon. 1 walked:down the mountain, on 
ahead 6f-the Carriage, enjoying every foot of 
the way.through this beautiful canon. It 
was not until we reached Martin’s that I 
consented to ride. 

I was pleasantly surprised to find such 
excellent accommodations at the station. 
Mrs. Walton’s roomy cottage was serupu- 
lously clean, her beds and table above 
criticism, and her two children pretty and 
well bred. I noticed here what I had fre- 
quently observed among these. people, that 
everyone drank strong coffee, even to the 
litthe children scarcely out of babyhood. 
Vheir faith in its beneficial effects is equal 
to that of the sonof Mahomet, who declares 
that, ‘*God has deprived fools of coffee, 
who with invincible obstinacy condemn it 
as injurious.” 

Fortunately there were but two passengers 
besides myself in the stage. ‘These were 


kindly gentlemen who divided with me 


their robes, the morning being bitterly cold, 
and were otherwise solicitous of my comfort 
during the entire way. There is no time 


that one appreciates consideration more 


than when traveling. A number of carpen- 


ters were already at work on the bridge 


| 
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crossing Hopper Creek, and we met a 
crowd of Chinamen carrying their picks 
and shovels. Within two miles of the 
Camulos we passed the Piru: River- a furi- 
ous stream in winter—across which the 
company had. just completed a fine Howe 
Truss bridge=two spans of one hundred 
and sixty-nine feet each. “4 

The Camulos ranch. originally.-contained 
seven hundred acres, but later-on twenty- 
two hundred acres more were added. For 
many years it was the one point of interest 
throughout the upper Santa Clara valley. 
Its orchard and vineyard at that time fur- 
nished the only fruit procurable from San 
Buenaventura to San Fernando. It hasa 
garden spot around an ozo de agua (marshy 
spring) on which they raise unusually. fine 
vegetables. On the high points of the ‘Fapo 
Mountains back of the Camulos can still be 
seen the old Mission crosses placed there 
by Juan Crespi and Portola when they and 
their companions made their overland march 
northward, following the Rio de Santa Clara 
down to the sea-coast and thence on to San 
Francisco. 

Ten miles beyond the Camulos we crossed 
the Castac River, where there is another 
large bridge, which looks powerful enough to 
stand even the fearful torrents that are said 
to rush down the river’s bed from the chain 
of magnificent peaks bearing the same name. 

For some miles back from here there were 
few indications of cultivation, and we won- 
dered where the profits accrued to the enter- 
prising settler who had built a_ solitary 
shanty by the road, its dimensions nat 
exceeding twelve by twelve feet, and nailed 
a strip of board ‘to the side on which was 
printed in drunken characters the word 
SALON,” the last letter clinging franti- 
cally to the utmost. edge of the wood. 
Either the proprictor altered the orthography 
of the word to fit the board, or gave prece- 
dence to the French mode of spelling. We 


were determined not to suspect him of igno- 


rance if we could cover the defect with any 
conceivable mantle of charity. 

A Station is to be built near here for the 
benefit of Newhall’s lower ranch, which joins 
the <Camulos... The entire ranch—upper 


and lower—-belonging to: - the. late M. 


‘Newhall, contains about 39,000 acres, and 


judging from the immense fields of thick 
stubble we saw, I should think the last year’s 
crop of grain had been a fine one. 

“Our next river is called the San Francis- 
quito after the mountains that it drains. 
The bridge. crossing this creck is a heavy 
Strain Beam, three spansof cighty feet each. 

Near the town of Newhall, in Pico Canon, 
are located the well-known oil wells. The 
oil is piped from there down through the 
Santa Clara. valley to Ventura, from 


_this place shipped to San Francisco. The 


mountains all through section, from 
San Fernando to Santa. Barbara, abound in 
oil; and if-capital and labor were as cheap 
in California as. they are-in New York or 
Europe, petroleum would source of 
great wealth to the country. From some of 
these natural oil springs it flows in a black 
viscid stream ‘like tar. From others. the 
Oil is comparatively pure and colorless. I 
have known people who -have it in 
their lamps without any preparation what- 
ever. The mountain streams throughout 
these oll districts are unfit for use, the 
water being covered with the shining liquid. 

The new. railroad branches. from the 
Southern Pacific Railroad about two miles 
and a half north of Newhall,-and crosses 
the Santa Clara River this side of the junc- 
tion on a Howe ‘Eruss. bridge nearly two 
hundred -feet in) Jength. ‘The country 
around Newhall has many live oaks, planted 
by nature picturesque groups) on the 
hilly slopes. “Their wide spreading branches 
are often hung with «gray Spanish. moss, 
which adds greatly to their reverend=ap- 
pearance. ‘The town has a beautiful site in 


the very heart of the mountains, making 
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its climate an excellent one for invalids.. It} much larger town. | We reached there at 
has a population of about two bundred, noon, and after a half hour's rest for din 


and can boast of a hotel that would grcae a ner, continued our way southward. 
Ninetta Lanies. 


MONTEREY: 


The sleepy old town of Monterey 
Drowsily Hes in the summer sun. 
Amid her adobes, old and gray, 
She of past forever gone. 
Out of the shadowy mists of years, 
Far from her present of doubt and fears, 
Come the ships afie the stalwart men; 
The pine-clad his réecho again, 
With clatter of hoof and soft refrain 
Of Mission a low, sweet strain, 
Stealing across sea, 
Where the breeze-touched waves all merrily, 
Chase each other in silvery spray, 


(er thy shining sands, O, Monterey! 


Don Luis, he rides through Monterey, 
Wrinkled his face, though bright his eyes, 

Straight his tall torm, though his head 1s gray. 
A strong, true heart in his bosom lies. 

From every doorstep down the street, 

Gilad voices his coming gaily greet. 

Chiqguitos perched en each crumbling wall, 

Spring for his saddle, nor heed a fall, 

For well they know that his pockets deep 

Kor them may many a dulce keep. 

; Never a king, on his high, proud throne 
Is half so much loved:as £7 Padrone,” 
Vhough neither his sheep nor cattle stray 
| Qn his father’s hills by Monterey. 


In an. evil hour for Monterey, 

krom out of the ocean’s black despair, 
A wreck was. cast, with never a ray 

Of hope in his heart. When swiftly there 
Passed into his soul a glad surprise, 


 Atpity he saw in Spanish eyes. 
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Don Luis welcomed him to his door, 
Which he passed a waif, to leave no more. 
With shrewd, keen wit and an easy tongue, 
In every hotisehold, he soon-was one. 

Well was he versed in the stranger’s law; 
And too late his kind host slowly saw 


His lands and heritage pass away 
To this ingrate guest of Monteregs= 


5 


The sleepy old town 6f Monterey 


)rowsily lies in the summer sun. 


Silent her streets, and her walls are graye <= 
Her glory is past, forever gone. = 


THAT 


Talkin’ “bout yer revolver-shootin ’,” 
said Jim Nixon, ‘*1 bet you five dollars I 
kin put a ball through a papoose’s head at 
a hunderd foot ‘thout ever, techin’ the ole 
squaw.” 
keeper, with a latitudinous grin. Nixon, 
youre the most ridic‘lous kind of a cuss | 
“x notion as that 2” 
Mr. Nixon felt that he had distinguished 
himself. company Slemmer’s 
saloon had,'‘taken note of the originality and 
the humor of his proposition, and the bar- 
general 


keepers comment expressed the 


view. However, he affected) unconscious- 


Yet glorious still her maidens fair, ots a 
With wonderful eyes and bright brown hair. 
Pale are the mists that at morning lie = 
In fleecy wreaths ’twixt the hills and sky. 
Still the cypress boughs spread dark and wide 
©’er many a long and lonely ride; 

And, by the light breezes softly stirred, 

San Carlos’ bells may yet be heard. 

Still break the waves in a silver spray 

Qn thy shining sands, O Monterey! 


Agnes MI. Manning. 


YANKEE 


** Jist listen to that, now!” said the bar- 


MISSIONARY. 


ness of this, just as a club man might pre- 


tend to be unaware that his don mot had 
been well received. 

‘© Well,’ said he, maybe some. o’ you 
fellers thinks I can’t do it. If you think so, 
say so, an’ put up-yer cash to back yer 
opinion.” 

All the men there except the barkeeper 


-had been drinking, and their natural bru- 


tality was beginning to be overlaid by a kind 
of ursine sportiveness. In such a state of 
mind, nothing was more natural to) them 
than the desire to kill something, and noth- 
ing was more available for this purpose than 
Tnjuns.”’ 

‘Well, Jim,” said one of them, ‘*T ain’t 
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a-bettin’? nothin’ it. 
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/ know you're a 
pretty good with a revolver. But I'd 
jist like to see you do it.” 

This sentiment found tavor. the 


whole company. All agreed that they had 


calledsson. to ‘carry 


Feeling 


Nixon was. vehemently 
his brilliant idea into execution 


that his position as.a popular hero entailed.= 


certain responsibilities, he agreed per- 
form the valiant feat without the additional 
incentive of a bet... Accordingly, a ~ final 
drink was taken by each of the loungers at 
the bar, and then they all left the house, 
walked hilariously up the main street of the 
trontier settlement, and Struck into a beaten 
path over the prairie. - 

About two miles away on “the open pral- 
rie, was a place where in simmer, the blue 
smoke of many fires used to rise above the 


skin tepees of a large Indian town. No 


tepees Were eyeresecn there now ; but, all the 
year round, a cluster of forlorn. wooden 
shanties harbored the small remnant of a 
once powerful sub-tribe. | 

The dozen or more ef men in this little 
hand had lost nearly all such savage virtues 
as their forefathers possessed, and had ac- 
quired nothing but the vices. of civilized 
society. ‘Their whole time was devoted to 
drinking, gambling, and bloody brawls. The 
women did all the work, and when their 
husbands reached the dangerous stage of 
drunkenness, they hid the guns and knives 
and hatchets, and hurried the children away 
out of their sight. Any of them would 
submit without a murmur to such abuse as 
her lord and master might see fit to inflict 
on her; but let him dare lift his hand 
against her children, and no. tiger could 
show a fiercer front. An Indian mother’s 
love for her children has in it the spirit of 


-adoration, and these poor creatures. had 
‘kept that spirit all unchanged. 


When the party of white men came within 
sight.of the Indian huts, they left the path 
and stationed themselves some distance from 
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it, sitting or lying down among the tall 
prairie grass. Several Indian boys and girls 
passed, and at last a woman appeared, car- 
rying a little child in her arms. ‘The child 
had. long sincé been emancipated from the 


rappings of bark that:enfold Indian babies, 


the mothet still carried it about, with 
powerful instinct -of maternity which 
makes: Indian*women keep up-the practice 
unttHtheir children wre two; three, or even 
four years old. ‘The shite men did not 
escape her keen vision, -but~ she “merely 
glanced at them in passing. She had often 
seen such groups, reposing around a blanket 

spread-on the ground, and beguiling the 
time by means of greasy playing-cards, with 
an occasional murder or two for the sake of 
variety. 

The path the woman was following crossed 
a large, imbedded rock, the center of its 
rounded top rising a little above the sur- 
rounding grass. As she reached the top of 
this rock her whole figure was outlined against 
the bright horizon. 

Then came the sharp crack of a revolver- 
shot, instantly followed by a wild, piercing 
scream. The baby’s eyes had suddenly 
turned towards its mother’s face, and drops 
of blood were falling from its left temple. It 
did not struggle, or make any sound ; but 
in a few moments its eyes closed and its 
head sank down on the woman’s arm, and 
she was holding a corpse. 

She sat down on the rock, and the white 
men came around. her, laughing and talking 
boisterously ; but she did not raise her eyes 
from the dead child’s face, and when they 
had gone away she still sat in the same place, 
seeming hardly alive. 

As Nixon and his admiring friends were 
returning jovially. across the prairie, they 
met the only man in the neighborhood with 
whom they were on those terms of distant 
politeness which required the use of the title 
“Stranger.” Jasper Hernshaw was an elder- 
ly man, a little below the middle height, 
and. slightly built, but his figure was erect 


. 


and his movéMents quick and~vigorgus. 


His intense earnestnés& even about the 


commonest things, 


pression seem stern and grim ; YCt*tkhese who 


knew him best had often seen. that expres- 
sion give way before a sensibility like that 
of a tender-hearted woman. 

The 


Hernshaw from a deep revery. 


loud laughing and talking roused 
He glanced 
at the passing men, but looked away again 
without taking any further notice of them. 
He little 
people as his Puritan ancestors had with the 


had as common. with such 
swashbuckler type of cavalier soldiery; and 
their blatant ribaldry was more repulsive to 
him than usual at that moment, when his 
thoughts had just come back from the quiet 
graveyard before the ancient stone church 
in a little, oldfashioned New England town. 
His own nearest approach to. laughter was 
something with which amusement never had 
anything to do. It was caused by a kind 
of enthusiastic joy, such as he telt- when he 
saw amodest young girl force herselt to. per- 
form some public religious duty. At such 
times the man’s soul was full of a sympathy 
so strong and keen that it made tears spring 
to his eyes. 

The sounds dicéd away in the distance as 
he continued his walk over the prairie, 
across Which the reddening rays of the de- 
to. fall 


He had been on the western fron- 


clining sun were now beginning 
aslant. 
ticr so. short a time that an Indian was still 
a novelty to him, and the woman sitting on 
the rock attracted his attention as soon as 
he was near enough to sce her. In passing, 


he glanced at her face with more than or- 


dinary curiosity. Phe look he saw there 
startled him, and he involuntarily stopped. 
Then he went nearer to her, and. as he 


caught sight of the murdered baby, all his 
dormant sympathy sprang into. lite. 

‘Poor little thing!” he said, with the 
tenderest pity in his tone. 

The sound of his voice went straight. to 


the woman's heart,:and aroused her: trom 
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~ her from thinking of revenge. 


ds ordinary ex- 
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the stunned condition which had even kept 
She pressed 


the child’s: body close to her breast, bent 
htthead down over its face, and began ut- 


teria, low monotonous cry, full of the 

heart-break of despair. 
The the men 

passed suddenly, came back to him, and 


Hernshaw had 
with it came a ftill Sense of its meaning. 
He sprang up instantly, with a fierce light 
in his eyes and hardening lines*saround his 
mouth that betokened a sterm. of Het wrath. 

killed your child?” he said. 

The mother’s wild wail died away, and: 
she looked at him without clearly unders 
standing what he meant. When he had re- 
peated his question. vehemently, she an- 
swered, ‘* White men.” 

Pid they: go that -way:?.” asked 
pointing toward the settlement. 

Without another word he strode away in 
the direction he had indicated. 


The close of day had brought the. bar- 
room assembly to its maximum. Nearly 
every White man in. the neighborhood was 
either sitting or standing near Slemmer’s 
door. Even the wooden boxes in front of 
the stores had been deserted by the gentle- 
men of elegant leisure who usually -kicked 
them with their heels, while chewing tobac- 
co, talking hoss,”’ and exchanging choice 
specimens of profanity. Nixon was. stand- 
ing on the bar-room ‘steps, indulging the 
company with ones more description of. his 
eminently ridiculous feat, accompanied. by 
expressive action. 

‘* Here's how the old squaw done when 
the ball struck her cub,” he said. ‘Vhen, 
throwing back his head and stiffening his 
Whole figure, he uttered a ringing: shrick, 
which was immediately drowned in the loud 
laughter of all his hearers, except one man. 

This man--who had approached while he 
was speaking—walked up to him and said+ 
‘Pid you shoot that Indian baby ?” 
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‘Well, stranger, you kin jist bet yer 

bran’ new, factory built boots I did,” an- 

swered Nixon. 

Hern- 


‘+ Vou miserable coward!” cried 


shaw. you were half a man you'd find 
somebody to shoot that. could shoot. back. 
If there’s any law in this country Ill have 
you locked up before—” 

With a yell of savage rage the frontiersman 
-prang from the steps, and came toward 
Ifernshaw, holding his revolver in his right 
hand, with his finger on the trigger. 

‘*Shoot !” shouted Hernshaw. Shoot, 
if you dare, you cowardly baby-killer!”’ 

His eyes were blazing, and every inch of 
his small form was quivering with indigna- 
tion and: seorn... For an instant ‘the fury of 
.the half-drunken rufhan was checked by. his 
undaunted front and the suggestion. of pos- 
sible power it conveyed. 

In the meantume a-man who had come 
out of a house near-by made his way through 
the crowd and stationed himself at Hern- 
His tall form and the calm 


expression of his face emphasized the con- 


shaw’s. side; 


trast between these two, though both of 
them were entirely unlike-the coarse-grained 
men who surrounded them. 

up your revolver, Nixon,” said the 


hew-comer, apparently. without least 
excitement. 
I won't, Doctor Jenifer "roared 


Nixon, the importance of the occasion. pre- 
venting the use of the.ordinary term ‘* Doc.” 
‘No man sha’n’t. stand here an’ call me a 
Coward, like that fellow done.” 

Doctor Jenifer. stepped forward -and laid 
his hand on the man’s right arm, at the same 
His 


surgical training and. practice fostered 


tune looking tranquilly into. his eyes. 


av natural steadiness of -nerve which. had 


often before been effective in such cases as 
this, and which made itself felt now. ‘The 
more prudent element. the crowd, influ- 
enced by his. example, quickly) gathered 
around him, and with their help he soan-in- 


duced Nixon to go into the bar-room. 
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While this was being done Hernshaw had 
been trying to find out whether there was 


a law-officer in the settlement ; but some of 
the men he spoke to answered ambiguously, 
and the others did not answer at all. When 
Doctor Jenifer came out of Slemmer’s place 
he asked him the same question, and was 
directed to the magistrate’s house. As he 
walked quickly away toward the abode of 
justice the physician looked after him. with 
an interest which was partly professional. 

Heart-disease, I think, and probably 
the last year of it,” he said to himself. 
‘Any strong nervous shock may bring the 
end.” 

The magistrate--unencumbered by coat 


or waistcoat, but, of course, with. his hat 
and boots on—had just partaken largely of 
fried bacon, bread and coffee, and, with 
his tilted back 
washed wall, was smoking the stumpy clay 


He was in full 


chair against the white- 
pipe ot peacetul reflection. 


accord with his environment, and in the 
best of humors with himself and the rest of 
mankind. ‘This post-prandial state of mind 
and. body made him listen indulgently to 
Hernshaw’s report of the murder, though it 
seemed to him a ridiculously small matter 
to be brought to his notice official 
capacity. Fhere’s: no accountin’ fer the 
notions these-yer Eastern chaps take up,” 
he thought. ‘* But it won’t do no harm to 
shut. this galoot’s eye up. He won't stay 
around here long, I don't guess.” 

‘Well, stranger,” said he, with an effort 
to appear serious, ‘* 1 spose there can’t be 
no doubt about Nixon’s doin’ it, slong as 
you ‘say he owned up. I'll send a consta- 
ble down to his house, some time to-night, 
an’ put him under arrest.” 

‘Some time to-night 2” said Hernshaw 
«Why, 


Where youd never find him. 


angrily. hed have time to ‘get 


If you intend 
todo your duty at all, you'll arrest him now.” 

The magistrate’s good. humor was sorely 
tricd, and it was hard for him to suppress a 
to Stull, he 


profane allusion 


j 
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could not get rid of an uneasy feeling about 
what such a human anomaly might do in 
the way of appealing to higher authorities. 

‘What an to kick up 
red-skinned devil’s brat!” he 
Why, anybody’d spose there’d 


infernal racket 
about a 
thought. 
been a hoss stole, they acshully would!” 

But as the troublesome intruder was evi- 
dently determined that Nixon should really 
be arrested, and as he might manage to 
bring him to trial before some tribunal 
that had no true sense of humor, he felt 
that something must be done at once. ~ 

Well, I guess you're right, now come 
to think of it,” said he. 


minutes, an’ Il go down to Slemmer’s with 


Just wait a few 


you an’ take him.” 

Going into the back room he had a hur- 
ried interview with his son, and immediately 
afterward that barefooted youth darted out 
of the rear entrance and scurried away in 
the direction of the saloon. 

The slowness of the magistrate’s prepara- 
tions exhausted Hernshaw’s patience, and 
they left the tried in 
vain to make him quicken his pace. When 
they reached the bar-room they found most 


after house he 


of Nixon’s associates there, but he himself 
was not to be seen. 
that the house 


should be searched; and, while. this was 


Hernshaw demanded 
being done, the loungers at the bar zave 
vent to their indignation in a strain of sar- 
castic bitterness. 

‘* Here, Bill Givins, don’t you’ tech that 
there inseck!” said one of them gruffly to 
another, who was driving a fly away from 
you 


his glass of whiskey. ‘* First thing 1 
know, some boss-crank from ‘ Bosting” will 
be around here, gunnin’ fer you with a scelf- 
cockin, nickel-plated magistrate’s war'nt.” 

‘That's so!” said Givins. ‘* Things és 


sittin’ risky in’ this” yer. deestrick, sure! 
Next time | git a rat cornered in my. back 
lot Pm a-going to telegraph on to Washin - 


ton right away, an’ ask Congress to passa 
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bill allowin’ me to execute the animile ac- 
cordin’ to law.”’ 

Failing to find the man they sought, o1 
to get any information about him, they went 
There 


they were equally unsuccessful, and Hern- 


to look for him at his own: house. 


shaw was at last forced to go home without 
any prospect of accomplishing his object. 

The next morning Doctor Jenifer came 
to see himand told him he had not known, 
the evening before, that a murder had been 
committed, but supposed he wanted to find 
a magistrate to claim protection. 

‘*T must confess, though,” he continued, 
‘that: 
about itas you were. 


shouldn't have been excited 
[ accepted the preju- 
dices of the people when I-came here to 
live, and have gotten so accustomed to them 
that they seem natural to me. I believe 
you wouldn't lose your feeling about this 


state of things no matter how long: you 
might stay here.” 

‘© T hope not,” said Hernshaw. 

‘<The people in this neighborhood con- 
sider indians nothing but ‘ varmints,’ and 
don't think killing thema more serious mat- 
ter than destroying rattlesnakes. ‘This feel- 
ing and the financial enterprise of govern- 
ment agents cause nearly all our border 
wars. Still, the reports of ‘Indian atrocities’ 
are usually true, even if they are not always 
as horrible as they are reported to be.” 

‘‘Who ever sets them anexample that’s fit 
Who tries to teach them better? ” 
They 


are to us what the Ugrian aborigines of 


to follow ? 
Not’ many white men, I know. 


Europe were to our ‘Veutonic and Keltic 
ancestors, Who butchered. them. with busi- 
ness-like coolness, and, when some ot. the 
race followed their example, branded them 
The 


Indians are our Ugrians, and history 1s re- 


for all time as child-devouring ‘ogres.’ 


peating itself in the regular, oldfashioned 
way. The whole matter seems to me. part 
of a systematic plan, which is being carried 


out to its natural end.” 
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‘*T know God’s will is unchangeable and 
not . to said Hernshaw. 
** But it may be ordained that I am to do 


be questioned,” 


something for these oppressed people. — If I 
tail it will be because God orders it so and 
it will be for the best ; but it won’t be be- 
cause I didn’t try,” 

Dr. Jenifer’s natural tendency. to look. at 
all sides of every question had led him into 
a labyrinth of morbid doubt, and he had lost 
everything in the nature of a positive faith 
except a strong leaning toward necessarian- 
ism. Even this was, perhaps, due to the 
inheritance of part of that temperament and 
order of mind which had made his father a 
Calvinist. Hernshaw reminded him strong- 
ly of his father, whom he thought the. brav- 
est and truest man he had ever known. He 
was sure that if he had been there. he 
would have joined hands with this man in 
what he proposed to do, and it made him 
ashamed to remember how he himself had 
‘‘passed by on the other side.” 

‘*Let me try to help you, Mr. Hernshaw,” 
he said. for: me: to’ begin but 
better late than never.” 

Hernshaw’s eyes. brightened, and the 
stern lines of his face were softened. by a 
trank and pleasant smile. He accepted 
Jenifer’s offer gladly, and at once began tell- 
ing him his plans. He had determined. to 
call on the agent of a larger band of Indians, 
to Which those near the settlement were nom- 
inally attached, and demand from him the 
protection they could not get at home. If 
the agent should refuse to do anything, he 
would appeal to the Indian commissioner, 
to the Secretary of the Interior, or, if neces- 
sary, to the President himself. In the mean- 
time, he would do his best to reform the In- 
dians by giving them practical help, encour- 
agement to work, and religious teaching. 

Jenifer thought it right to tell him at 
once that he could not take part in his re- 
This. -heavy 


ligious instruction. 


disappointment to Hernshaw; but he was 


too honest and manly not. to respect an 
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honest doubter more than a hypocrite, Or 


>one to whom conversion 1s merely a supe- 


rior kind of vaccination, and he did not 
refuse to work for a good object with one 
who, to him, was ‘‘an infidel,” but not a 
Judas among the apostles. 

The Indian agent had been charged at 
headquarters with negligence in every duty 
except that of promptly drawing his pay, 
and he would have been very unwilling 
that the hands of his enemies should be 
This 
wholesome fear of consequences made him 
He returned with 


strengthened by further complaints. 


very easy to influence. 
Hernshaw and Jenifer to the settlement, 
and warned the people there that any fur- 
ther outrages on their Indian neighbors, 
would be treated as an offence against the 
government, and that he would do his best 
to bring all who so offended into the hands 
of justice. ‘Then he went to the Indian 
shanties and presented his companions to 
the band as two good men who wanted to 
help them to live like white people. 

The stolid demeanor of the Indian men 
was not more affected by his remarks than 
it would have been by the howling of a 
hungry coyote or the screeching of an ex- 
cited jay. When the visitors had departed 
they looked after them in silence, until one 
who bore the title of Hawk-in-the-Storm, 
struck the key-note of their thoughts. 

‘““Ugh!” said he. ‘* White man_ heap 
lie; no good!” 

With a guttural grunt of assent, they all 
returned lazily to their smoking, gambling, 
or sleeping. 

But the women came together in a little 
group, and talked over what had just hap- 
pened. ‘The one who was called Falling 
Leaf told the others. that the 
of the three white men_ had 
her when she sat on the prairie with her 


oldest 


come to 


dead child in her arms, and that he had 
spoken kindly, as she had never heard a 
white man speak before. ‘This strengthened 
their dawning hope that a friend had really 
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been raised up for them among those who 
had always treated them with savage vio- 
lence and brutal contempt. They believed 
in the promised help, and went. back to 
their drudgery comforting themselves. with 
the prospect that had been opened to them. 

If they had not been so anxious to fur- 
ther Hernshaw’s scheme it could hardly 
have been carried out. ‘The sullen distrust 
and the lazy, shittless habits of the men 
were very hard to overcome. but) the 
women worked on his side with a quiet per- 
sistence that could not fail to make itself 
felt. Jenifer earned their ardent gratitude 
by his attentions toa sick child, and. wher 
it was well he could influence them in mat- 
ters affecting the health of all. 

The rest of the white people resented the 
efforts of ‘*that Yankee missionary” as a 
dire insult to themselves, and an attempt to 
degrade them by treating ‘‘a lot of beastly 


redskins”’ as their equals. Whenever he 


~passed the saloon or the stores, he heard 


scornful ridicule of his) undertaking, and 
references to the advisability of ‘* preachin’ 
the gospel to the poor, unfort’nit) mus'rats 
in the branch,” or of lectin’ one them 
there bloody Los to the United States. Sen- 
ate, together with the statement that ‘* an 
Injun will be an Injun if you take his hide 
off.” 

Most of these people had a sood deal of 
physical courage, but not one of them would 
have dared to openly oppose the fierce, in- 
herited: race prejudice of ra whole 
munity while living in its midst, or could 
have borne even once the mockery which 
Hernshaw contemptuously ignored every 
day. His small, erect figure and_ sternly 
resolute face gave them a secret feeling that 
resembled superstitious fear. “Their jocu- 
larity no. longer took the form of outrages 
on the Indians, and the murderer in hiding, 
who was impatient to come home, was ad- 
vised by his friends to postpone his return 
indefinitely. 

Before the middle of September the di- 
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lapidated huts had been repaired, and out- 
houses had been built for the cows and 
fowls Hernshaw had bought and given to 
the women. ‘Their husbands worked regu- 
larly in the fields and garden patches with 
tools received from the same friend. 
Drunkenness had ceased among them, and 
it was hard to believe that they were the 
same people who had lived there in squalor 
and misery three months earlier. Every 
Sunday they came together in the largest 
house, sang the hymns the. self-appointed 
missionary had taught them, listened to his 
discourse, and them knelt down around 
him while he prayed. he men had lost 
their suspicion, and the thankfulness of the 
women went out to him every hour from 
the depths of their hearts. 

He had wandered away from the home 
which death had desolate, borne 
down by grief, and without one personal 
interest in life. Now the whole of his 
strong will was concentrated on. a new ob- 
ject, and hard work for a desired end had 
made him anew man. 

The scoffers who had predicted the com- 
plete failure of. his attempt, found his suc- 
cuss very exasperating. “The saloon-keeper 
had a special grievance in the loss of his 
Indian customers, and the ‘* merchants ”’ 
waxed eloguent over the ‘fcussed) mean- 
ness” of *‘that there missionary duck~” in 
making his purchases at a larger settlement, 
called Snake Hollow... The more the mat- 
ter..was discussed, the more Injured they 
all felt, and. public sentiment began to be 
ominously aroused. | 

Toward the end of the month Hernshaw 
went to a town about ten miles further east, 
and stayed there until the next afternoon, 
reaching the settlement again about.an hour 
before dusk... Driving up the street in his 
light wagon, he noticed that everybody he 
met looked at him in a peculiar way, and 
that they all seemed to be enjoying some 
exceptionally rich .piece of humor. As he 
stepped out of his wagon, Jenifer left a 


| 
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croup of jubilant men and joined him. 

‘*T hope what I’ve just heard isn’t true,” 
he said, avoiding his friend’s questioning 
look... people here say Our Indians 
have all gone down to Snake Hollow with. 
everything you gave them, and have sold it 
all there, and spent the money for whiskey.” 

‘*Let’s go out and see whether they've 
cone,” said Hernshaw, springing into the 
wagon. 

Jenifer followed him, and they drove 
quickly to the scene of their late. labors. 
lhe only living things they found there were 
one or two hens, wandering among the de- 
serted houses. Even the dogs had followed 
their masters in that. hegira which must 
surely have taken place. 

may as well ‘go back,” said Hern- 
shaw, turning away and walking toward. the 

Qn the way home he hardly spoke at all, 
and his companion noticed that he was paler 
than usual. ‘They parted at his house, for 
Jenifer thought it would be best not to. in- 
trude on him just then. 

But a growing uneasiness made him wish 
he had stayed with 
atter nightfall he determined to visit him, 


Hernshaw, and soon 


Opening his door he saw-a figure wrapped 
ina blanket crouching beside the doorstep. 
It rose When he spoke, and: the light) from 
the room showed. him. it. was the Indian 
woman, Falling Leaf. 

Tears rolied down her tace as she told 
him the story of her people’s temptation and 
fall. twilight on. the day before, two 
half+breeds from the main body of the tribe 
had appeared among them with a_ bottle of 
whiskey, and tried to get the men to. drink. 
When they refused the half-breeds. called 
them a white man’s dogs, and said they were 
atraid to disobey their master. © The women 
tricd to drive them away, but the men would 
not let them break their rules of hospitality. 
\t last one of the men was taunted into 
drinking, and the others then gave: way in 


juick succession. After that’ they. were 
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wild for more, and when the bottle was 
empty they all followed the half-breeds out 
on the prairie. She and another woman 
crept after them and found the whole party 
around a wagon, from which liquor was be- 
ing handed out to them. Some one in the 
wagon lighted a pipe, and the glow of the 
match showed her it was Slemmer, the sa- 
loon-keeper. ‘Toward midnight the men 
came back, yelling and screaming and crazy 
with drink. ‘They hustled together all they 
could drag or drive, and the stampede began, 
the women following them with: their chil- 
dren, whom they were afraid to leave behind. 
It was day when they came to Snake Hollow, 
and the men sold their property. and spent 
what little they got for it at the two saloons. 
They were now lying in the streets there, 
and the women were keeping watch over 
them. She had come to tell Hernshaw the 
whole truth, but her courage had failed at 
his door and she did not dare to knock. 


‘Come with me, said Jenifer. 


going to see him now.” The house was 
dark when they reached it, and their knock- 
ing brought no response. Finding the door 
unfastened they went in, and the first dim 
rays of the candle Jenifer lighted fell on the 
form of the old man lying on a couch at the 
farther end of the room. ‘The form was 
there, but the only element a chemist could 
not analyze had gone from it forever. 

The Indian woman knelt down by the 


couch, and Jenifer stood beside her in si- 


lence. 
looked down and found her looking up into 


Feeling a touch on his hand he 


his face. | 

‘*Willhe know what I. want to tell him, 
up there ?” she asked. 

He could not tell her of the darkness: in 
his own mind ; but all he could say was, ‘‘If 
it’s right for him to know, he will. ” 

The missionary was gone, but the seed he 
had sown took root and flourished. His 
helper took up the work witn a stronger 
erasp. New people coming into the settle- 


ment, took part in his labors, and even the 
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leaders of the old set, finding a strong party 
growing up in his favor, gradually ceased 
opposing him. 

Looking back over the whole ground, 
when success was sure, he saw clearly that 


MEMORIES OF CALIFORNIA. 


We drift as human feelings set 

Their tides and currents—such 1s fate; 
To-day I wander where the hills 

Slope westward to the Golden Gate. 


The blasts that vex the wind-swept wave, 
The damp, gray fog with all its chill, 
The dusty roads and dreary weeds 
Are half forgotten in the. thrill 


When Memory’s tender tingers touch 

The keys that stretch to heart and brain; 
And morning flames on Grizzly Peak, 

The birds are singing once again! 


[ see the fair enclosing shores, 

San Bruno’s ridge, the City’s ways, 
And slowly rising farther north 

The stately mass of ‘Vamalpais. 


The peerless bay whose waters spread 
For many a mile on either hand, 

Now babbling ’gainst a rocky base, 
Now lapsing silent on-the sand. 


Long reaches of delicious blue, 
With white sails dotted near and far, 
And glad ships-coming into view 


From lands where palms and spices are. 


But nearer, dearer unto me, 
Hark, O.: hark! 


A spell of rapture’s in the air, 


Listen, Oy, listen! 


The silver wnistle of the lark! 
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one part of human life does not end at the 
grave—the good deeds which blossom in 
the dust and help to make other lives braver 
and more merciful. 
Crane. 
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Where straying breezes tilt the grass, 
And poppies in the sunlight burn, 


like gleaming spangles careless cast 


By wasteful hand at every turn, 


[low sweet he plies his crystal pipe— 


Dewdrops and pearls to music set, 


And tused to measure more divine 
Than human skill has ever met. 


(), matchless bay and mountain crests, 


And spreading slopes of green and gold; 


(), rhapsody of sight and sound, 


As soul and sense thy charms enfold, 


I drift where’er thy currents Sweep, 


In strength or weakness-——such ts fate; 


Today my heart’s amid the homes 


That nestle near the Golden Gate. 


RE 
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Mother of contests crowned with crowns of gold, 
Mistress of truth, 
where the 


proplet-pricsts 


of woth 


Lround the burning. victim stand, 
Intent to tind 
Some index of the mind 
Zeus, who holds the vivid: levin his hand: 
'ohe have word of them whose souls are manned 
Phvewreath towin, and rest from labours manifold, 
Pindar, Olum. treo bu Baring). - 


PH fifth bright summer afternoon of the 


cightieth Olympiad is on the wane. | Behind 


low-browed. Cronitum. the sun is hiding his 


oeaming countenance, and rosy rays 
miercing through the ‘clear airs. of) Elis are 
rcHeeted back In warm tints from the snow- 
muffled summits of Erymanthus and Cylene 
in the distant east. His lingering light 
plays Jovingly on. the -myriad white tents 
scattered over the Olympian plain, the 


silvery olives in the e/fy, on the massive mar- 


ble fane, around which tumultuously throng 
enthusiastic multitudes offering thanksgiving 
sacrifices to the supreme deity of the Hel- 
lenic race. After the sonorous ancient hymn 
of Archilochus, the marshaled choruses be- 
vin their songs, and in graceful involutions, 
to the sott twanging of the cithare, or the 
Hutes, Weave Intricate 


shrill music ot the 


figures. And now, the religious ceremonies 
concluded, upraised on the shoulders of 
shouting kindred, the olive-crowned cham- 
plonsare borne away to their several abodes, 
Where long continued feasting. celebrates, 
amid increasing enthusiasm, the exploits just 
performed. uproariously jubilant on 
this day are the men of .gina, for upon 
the brows of their own Alcimedon rests the 
crown for victory In wrestling, and with his 
lirst priceless prize another not less valued is 
to be bestowed. While the joyful banquct 


is in tull progress the clear-voiced cittern is 
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heard sweet above the clamor, and there 
enters Pindar, attended by his tuneful choir 
of garlanded dancers. Amid the instant 
silence his lambent-worded song is sung, ap- 
pealing to every sentiment of patriotic pride, 
and is translated with rhythmic harmony in 
varied gesture and movement by his care- 
fully trained attendants; and the whole as- 
semblage, enraptured through car and vye, 
is elevated into a soul intoxication more 
pure, more tervid, than that of the wine cup. 

Olympia, for a thousand years the witness 
of such recurring scenes, is no more. Her 
sacred graves have been desecrated by fire; 
her treasuries have been plundered; her hun- 
dreds of sculptured marbles have vanished 


from the face of the earth; her high altars, 


her monumental columns, her splendid 
temple, containing that most magnificent 
product of Phidias’s art, have crumbled into 
dust; the very god—Zeus, ‘*wielder of the 
thunderbolt”—in whose honor all these were 
erected, is no longer the venerated object of 
worshipers’ hecatombs. but the fame of 
an Alcimedon, enshrined in the glittering 
verse of a Pindar, still glows with undimmed 
brilliance. 

‘*Gold when refined throws out full lus- 
tre, and a thymn that tells of valiant deeds 
makes a man equal in fortune to kings.” 
(Vem. 77.) 

Almost every nation that has a_ history 
boasts traditions of a volden age, a period 
made illustrious in its annals by a remark- 
able development of material prosperity, with 
a perhaps concurrent. culmination of genius 
as exemplified in works of fine art or of liter- 
ature. ‘That of Greece, whose story CXCICISES 
a singular fascination upon every student— 
whether he reads it in the rolling hexamceters 
of Homer or the stately periods of ‘Thucyd- 
ides—may challenge the world’s admiration. 
Powerful warriors, who founded its various 
states and organized that system of military 
discipline which, joined. with valor, made 
Grecian arms a terror in the ancient world; 
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‘statesmen, whose laws embody such illustri- 


ous precepts of democracy as are received 
with favor by modern peoples; orators, whose 
eloquence charmed the popular ear ; philos- 
ophers, at whose fect the learned still humbly 
sit; sculptors, whose marvelous works—even 
in fragmentary copics—extort our lasting ad- 
miration; poets, whose songs and dramas ever 
shall be the delight of the scholar:—all these 
Greece, that mu/tum in parvo, produced in 
variety and profusion unrivaled. ‘The his- 
torian of any branch of the art of clothing 
thought in metrical garb, will therefore neces- 
sarily refer to the poetical ‘treasures part 
bequeathed by this ancient race, if he at- 


tempts any adequate discussion of the epic, 


the drama, or the lyric. 


The Greek was an impressionable bein g 
His life was.an open air existence, to which 
his sunny clime conduced. His religion 
was. a nature-worship. superstitious 
veneration of the natural forces and. their 
exhibition around him, which seated Zeus 
on high Olympus and enthroned Poseidon 
in the watery depths, was equaled only by 
the playful fancy that peopled each grove 
with its illusive wood-nymphs, and beneath 
the crystal flood of each fountain hid its 
own naiad. Strike a low note upon the 
pianoforte: a cultivated musical sense will 
distinguish the harmonic an octave above. 
Similarly the ear of the Greek caught and 


recognized the various subtle voices of na-_ 


ture, harsh or sweet, loud or soft, according 
to her mood. ‘The strident solo of Boreas, 
whistled through the somber pine; the rust- 
ling melodies the gentle summer breeze 
breathed over the waving golden tassels of 
the wheat fields; the hoarse thunders of the 
heavy waves dashing upon the rocks; the 
babbling of the brook rippling down through 
the orchard: —these evoked responsive 
echo. And perchance as he lay under some 
ancient plane tree in the flowery meadow on 
the clifi, lulled to a half unconscious day- 
dream by the lightly lapping waves of the, 


| 
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-E-gean below, some bee, flown straight from 
Hymettus, kissed his lips, and he awoke and 
sang. | | 
The fable of Amphion taming the hearts 
of savage*men, and rearing the walls of 
Thebes by. the strains of his lyre; the still 
more beautiful story of Orpheus’s descent 
into. Hades, and his nearly successful res- 
toration to light of the beloved Eurydice— 
simply show the possession by such as these 
of unusual musical and_ poetical genius, 
before which melted the hearts of that ruder 
poet was aotdos (singer) before he 
was fotefes (maker); the minstrel preceded 
the versifier; and his efforts, humbler, as 
viewed from the standpoint of later literary 
achievement, have not been preserved. « As 
\Ilother Goose, the solace of English child- 
hood in: successive gencrations, 1s scarcely 
considered a part of literature, and, barring 
the accident of printing, might long ago 
have been forgotten or transformed; so in 
the childhood of the Greek race, before as 
well as during the existence of a written 
literature, unnumbered songs were sung that 
have passed out of memory. 

Some few, of unusual longevity and inci- 
dentally incorporated in the works of later 
poets or critics, have been preserved. Such 
are: the Linus song, referred to by Homer, 
a Jament ‘sung by reapers for the beautiful 
dead youth who symbolized” summer's de- 
cay; the Lityerses song of the corn reapers, 
another plaintive strain; the Mitylenean 
mill song of women grinding; the flower- 
song, the swallow. song of the children, 
beth heralding the approach of spring. 
(Ihe latter is still sung.') But where are 
the songs to whose measures. the: villagers 
: “Spread a green kirtle to the minstrelsy,” 
as they danced around the wine-press, or 
celebrated the happy nuptials of comrades, 
rejoiced in the harvest-home, or bewailed the 
loved and lost; where are the unwritten 
songs of later years? Like the ethereal 
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music to which the sleepless youth listens in 
the watches of the night, or the happy 
numbers that come unbidden in our dreams, 
and mock our waking efforts to recall, all 
now are but confused though pleasant 
memories. Of all the fair handmaidens of 
Lyric Poetry, Popular Song is the eldest; 
and though she is a simple-mannered dam- 
sel, with a lyre of uncouth shape and few 
chords, we delight in her fresh rustic beauty 
and are charmed by her mellow tones, sub- 
duced now by the more sensuous, shrill 
strains of the attractive choristers. she 


marshals in. 


In the earliest periods the song and the 


dance were inseparable companions: the 
agile steps of the one were guided by the 
tuneful notes of the other, nor can we as- 
sign priority of birth to either. Both were 
unitedly attendant upon worship; as devo- 
tional ceremonial became more complex, 
the arts of the sisters grew more intricate, 
and not until ina later epoch, when worship 
became wholly spiritual, were they two di- 
vorced—dancing, the adoration of the body, 
sundered from music, the ethereal medium 


‘in which the soul rises to higher flights. 


Poesy,the third sister, soared on the pinions 
of music. Greek poetry, until the age of Alex- 
ander, was always composed to be sung. No 
pale-faced student by the feeble light of some 
ill-smelling taper silently pored over it, thus 
entirely missing its most effective beauties. 
It appealed directly to the ear, and the Greek, 
with his exquisite taste, soon discovered the 
measure and movement most appropriate to 
each emotion. If it was the stately hymn 
to Apollo, sung as they marched around his 
altar, or the triumph-bearing pzan shouted 
to Mars, as with firm tread and leveled spear 


advanced serried phalanx on the 


field of battle, the slow, firm spondee and 
vigorous anapaest made the movement. If 
biting satire was the design of the poet, the 
terse, pungent iambus was the mordant. If 
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a lively, mimetic dance, expressive of a 
story of love, was in progress, the bounding 
trochee uplifted the nimble feet. 

Gsreek lyric poetry compassed more than 
fifty varieties, suited to every possible occa- 
sion, sacred or secular. Besides the pro- 
cessional hymns, such as. the nomé, the 
prosodia, the parthenia, a common form was 
the threnus, originally a dirge, in nature like 
the Linus song, and early associated with 
agricultural life, lamenting the health, youth, 
and beauty, (three seve gua non otf Greek 
life.) which have met a premature tate, ex- 
pressed in solemn dactylic measure. ‘This, 
in the elegy, later became a highly polished 
form of verse, to whose hexameters and 
pentameters the mournful flute gave musical 
accompaniment. 
the vehicle of moral sentiment and strong or 
exalted feeling. 

The hyperchem, of the same class as the 
paean, embodied greater liveliness, and ex- 
pressed most completely the poetry of mo- 
tion. by reference to this species Plutarch 
illustrates his maxim that poetry 1s an articu- 
late kind of dancing, and the dance a silent 
kind of poetry. 

The dithyramb was a lively, enthusiastic 
hymn to Bacchus, into which’the satyrs in- 
troduced dialogue and repartee, and made 
it thus ancestor tothe drama. 

Martial music, while abounding in forms 
Inspiratory to warlike enthusiasm, more nar- 
rowly consisted of marches and charges sung 
on the field itself. ‘Phe strain of Vyrtaeus, 
as translated by Campbell, could not fail to 
arouse the soldier of the present day. 
nected with this species were the encomia 
and epinikia, sung, after victories of the 
stadium or of war, at the banquet or during 
the thanksgiving ceremonies. ‘The banquet 
was. enlivened also by numerous sym- 
posial songs. 

rotic songs, the most. brilliant of which 
was (unfortunately not zs) Sappho’s Invoca- 


tion to Venus, Were as popular as the divine 


passion itself was prevalent, and bridal, mar- 


Poetry. 


To this day the elegy 1s- 


bewept oft 


( 


[April 


riage, and chamber or serenade lyrics innum- 
erable delighted the votaries of love. | None 
more enthrallingly voluptuous than those the 
Lesbian Sappho composed-—she who. was 
called ‘*the poetess” as Homer ‘*the poet” in 
antiquity. “Che sensuous effect of -her verse 
as sung was partly due to the use of a high- 
er musical scale-—-the mixolydian ; but it is 
said that even if recited it possessed unequaled 
power in combining the trochee, dactyl, and 
the languishing spondee. = Watts remarks 
that **passion is expressed so completely by 


the mére sound. of her verses that a good 


recitation of them to a person ignorant of 


Greek would something of that 
passion.” 


Bucohie poetry is not) properly included 


convey 


in. our survey, but) the. charming idyls— ot 
Vheocritus, breathing that sweet Sicilian air 
Proserpine, should not be un- 


noted, especially as their use of the refrain 


at the end of the stanzas (‘* Begin, ye Sicil- 


lan muses, begin the dirge’-——sung ina 
minor key) has been largely followed by 
later lyrists. che 
modern parody, is not inherently ludicrous, 


refrain. ‘often used. in 


and. in such Rossetti’s Sister 


Helen indicates their, truly lyrical character 


poems as 
and emphasizes the leading idea. The 
beautiful dirge for Daphnis and the lament 
over Bion dead, were not: unworthy precur- 
I.veidas, ‘Thyrsis, and 


sors of the Jater 


A\donais. 


The highest and’ most. complex form. of 


(zreek lyric was the choric, best exemplified 
In the epinikian odes of Pindar or the chor- 
uses (the desmios /vmnos) of the trage- 
dies. None of the simpler dance melodies, 


and but scanty tragments of the 


proces 
sional hymns, have survived, and of Pindar 
himself but a part is extant. But in such 
of his odes as. we do possess, we perceive 
the fiery. flight magnetic force of a 


master Composer. In translation, his  pol- 


ished elegance of phrase, his grandeur of 


diction, his choice of metaphor, his delicate 


detail of sentiment, escape in great degree, 
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and the original recurrent balanced rhythms, 
harmonious sounds, and. metrical cadences 
wholly. Nay, if in a severely critical mood 
and forgetful of the exalted occasions when 
they were produced, we may find his very 
excellences strike us as.defects, his imagery 
appear forced and. tar-fetched, his language 
stilted. 

This, however, only illustrates the great 
difficulty of translation. A’ fair measure of 
success has attended translation of the epic, 
and narrative poetry in general; why should 
not the lyric, theoretically the exponent. of 
those emotions universal to. the whole 
human family, be rendered equally well ? 

The reply is made by the philologist.. It 
is a question almost entirely of language. 
No keener pang of gricf, no more quicken- 
ing throb of joy, moved the soul twenty 
centuries ago than to-day. But the accu- 
rate, Sharp-defining expression in language fs 
evidently possible to a higher degree in a 
nich, delicately phrased speech like the 
Greek, abounding in connectives, limiting 
particles, and subtle tenses, than in such a 
bare, inflexible language as English. This 
difficulty accurate fitting of speech to 
our finer thought: moods is an. obstacle that 
has confronted us all. 

Yet if the Greek lyric could be repro- 
dueed in any modern tongue with all its 
liner distinctiveness and native sweetness, 
sull its original melody would be wanting, 
and likewise its invariable accompaniment, 


the dance-—by which we broadly mean not 


only the rhythmical movement of the body 


trom. one position to another, but also all 
the graceful gestures and motions of which 
its. varlous members are capable. If a 
heodota, by a silent dance, could. faith- 
tully portray the sorrows of a wandering lo, 
ind elicit from spectators rapturous admira- 
tion, what effect might not have been added 
to the materialization by a lyric descriptive, 
simultaneously sung in. varying soothing or 
exciting musical tones Such a combination 


ot the three sister arts must have produced 


a most powerful sensuous result, such as in 
some degree is caused by the Tzigani sing- 
ers of Russia. Their ‘‘songs, with their mys- 
terious extravagance, have the power of an 
incantation: they make you dizzy and mad, 
and throw you into the most incomprehensi- 
ble moods. You listen, and a mortal long- 
ing comes Over you to disappear from civil- 
ized life forever. ‘These songs, whose 
seductive power is so like magic, are the 
very voice of nature itself, noted and caught 
on the wing in solitude.” 

The limits of this essay forbid further 
reference to the other varieties of Greek 
lyric; and its exceedingly various and com- 
plicated versification also can receive but 
brief attention. Greek poetry in general 
may be distributed according to form into 
four classes:-—First, the vectfative poetry, 
such as was chanted by the wandering bard— 
including the epic of Homer, written in 
sonorous dactylic hexameter, and the later 
productions of Archilochus and nameless 
others, written in trochaic tetrameter. or 
iambic trimeter. In this class the verses 
followed consecutively without a_ break. 
Second, what we may term fuze dyrtc, sepa- 
rated into epodes or stanzas of three or four 
lines, with many variations as to meter ac- 
cording to the subject in hand and the taste 
of the poet. Four-line groups were most 
common in Greek as in English, permitting 
variety with symmetric dance movements. 
Into this class fall many free metrical forms, 
composed in the Alexandrian era and later, 
not intended to be sung. ‘Third, all march- 
melodtes, in Which the metre is uniformly 
anapaestic, and the verses are divided into 
exactly cqual numbers of feet, generally 
four. Often three four-foot verses are fol- 
lowed by a three or a two-foot line, to en- 
able the soldier to catch breath, the inter- 
val being probably filled out by the musical 
accompaniment. Last, the chortc type, 
sung by a trained chorus as it performs con- 
currently a dance corresponding to the metre 


Winter in Russia, eh. 
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of the strophe. The antistrophe (second 
stanza) may, or may not, repeat line for line 
the metre of the strophe. ‘The epode (third 
stanza) was chanted by the chorus while 
standing in one position. | 
Consider the simplest torm—the four line 
stanza. ‘The first line may indicate a cir- 
cular dance to the right; the second, a 
circular movement to the left, or back to first 
position ; the third, an advance to the front; 
the fourth, retreat to first position. ‘Uhe ne- 
cessity that corresponding lines should be of 
exactly the same length and same number 
of metrical feet, is evident, if the dancers are 
to return to their original relative position. 
Without diagrams it is impossible to illus- 
trate the complex movements of the choric 
type, as we find it in Pindar or the choruses 
the student finds so 
This latter difficulty 


of the drama, which 
difficult of scansion. 
leads us to understand that a law may govern 
the construction of such poems higher than 
the law of meter—namely, a rhythmic law. 
How, for instance, can we scan a succession 
of six, seven, eight, or even eleven | Lacchae, 
gS7| short. syllables according to the 
rules of pedant grammiarians, especially tak- 
ing into account the fact that the Greeks 
never slurred over words in singing? We 
must remember that these are to be sung in 
unison with movement of the body, and that 
when instead of five feet. the verse contains 
but three or two, there is an unsung move- 
ment by the chorus; and again, when sucha 
succession of short syllables occurs as men- 


tioned above, that between each second and 


third, or third and fourth, according to the ° 


rhythmic law, there Is a pause, when the 
voice ceases, and a single or double musical 
note is sounded on the instrument. 

‘The Greek poet was dowered:> with an 
audience disposed by natural temperament 
and by culture to thoroughly appreciate his 
productions. Protagoras, in_ the 
course of his argument that virtue isa_ thing 
which can be taught, informs us that ‘‘when 


the [school] boy has learned his letters... . 
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they put into his hands the works of great 
poets....In these are contained many ad- 
monitions, and many tales and praises and 
encomla of ancient famous men, which he 
is required to learn by heart, in order that 
he may imitate or emulate them. ‘Then the 
teachers of .the. lyric. ..: when . they. have 
taught him the use of the lyre, introduce him 
to the works of other excellent poets, who 
are the lyric: poets; and they set 
make their harmonies. and 


these 
to music, and 
rhythms quite familiar, in order that they 
may learn to be more gentle, and_ har- 
monious, and rhythmical....for life 
of man in every part has need of harmony 
and rhythm. ”- Glimpses of. the traditional 
education are given by several Greek writers. 
Homer was the Greek Bible and was used 
for the earliest instruction of children, whose 
eyes fell upon pictures hung on the school- 
room walls depicting striking scenes from the 
great epic. Music in the stricter. sense, 
playing upon the lyre and flute, singing, and 
athletic exercises and dancing, especially 
such as fitted the boys to take part in the 
religious, festivals—all were taught, and up 
to the Alexandrian age, little else, thus per- 
mitting a thorough acquirement. 

It ise not surprising, then, that the lyric 
poet of Crreece, endowed with his trained, 
sensitive perceptive faculty; favored by ex- 
ternal accidents of climate: scenery; 
surrounded by triumphs of fine art;  heir- to 
the patriotism engendered of national vicis- 
situde; witness to the fame and popular ap- 
plause, More precious than gold, with which 
successful effort - was, crowned: —that he suc- 
ceeded in producing works which still merit 
the panegyric of all who honor the bay and 
myrtle.- 

To Rome—the muscular brother, clam- 
orous with trumpet, boisterous in arms— 
Gireece, his: elder sister, adorned with all 
the charms the Muses and Graces. can be- 
stow, imparts of them a slender few, *‘Set- 
tled,”’ writes Horace to the Pisos, ‘* are the 


various forms and shades of style-in poetry.” 


1887.] 


Catullus, with nervous, impassioned lan- 


“uage, copies largely Callimachus. ‘Tibullus 


and Propertius, in their refined elegiacs, 
borrow from the Sicilian idylists. Virgil 
Aeneid Homer, his 


after Theocritus. 


models — his after 
Horace, Rome's 
sreatest lyric poet, with an exquisite felicity 
and delicate lightness of phrase, and an ele- 
cant ease combined with a power and keen- 
ness all his own, is content to imitate the 
(reek 
fails to reveal any better. 
meed of gratitude is due, for while in his 


day the solemn music of the earlier Greek 


metres; his perspicacious” instinct 


worship is lost, and even the simpler lyrical 
melodies no longer sung, yet In ‘his charm- 
ing odes we find examples of their choicer 
metrical arrangements that do not now 
survive In the original. 

In the south of France begins in. the 
middle ages—culminating in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries—a revival of lyric 
poetry, Which like that of ancient Greece 
was invariably accompanied by music and 
Whether 
or not it arose out of and was inspired by 


often by. mimicry and gesture. 


the current popular song of town and village, 
it was pre-eminently the poetry of court and 


castle. Farther north, the Danes had. their 


~skalds, the Kelts their bards, the Germans 


their minnesingers, the Anglo-Saxons. their 


minstrels, the inhabitants of northern 
l'rance. their trouveres. and the Provencals 
their troubadours; but in variety of subject 
and metre the last .achieved the greatest 
success. For their epical romances ample 
ficld was afforded by the exploits pertormed 
by lord and esquire in conflict with swarthy 
Saracens on the torrid shores of Palestine 
or in the mountain detiles of the Spanish 
peninsula; while the same sentiments and 
jxussions: that animate the breast of alP peo- 
ples in different degrees, inspired their lyrics. 

These were composed in all measures, 
trom those of three to those of eleven. or 
thirteen syllables, arranged symmetrical 


strophes, designed to be sung to music. of 


But to him a. 
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the poet’s own composition. Later, the 
rendering of the lay with musical and vocal 
accompaniment was. entrusted to the jon- 
gleur. ‘The principal varieties of Provencal 
verse were: ‘The ingenious canson, cele- 
brating the beauty and virtue of an adored 
mistress; the satirical sirvente, a forceful 
lash upon the back of individual or social 
vice and custom; the pastoreta, a popular 
idyl; the epistle, conveying sentiments of 
affection, friendship, admiration; the deli- 
cately flavored serenas and albas, sung in the 
stillness of night or early morning; the 
mournful planh, expressive of disappoint- 
ment in love, or.commemorating the virtues 
of a fallen chevalier; and the favorite dia- 
logue called the tenson or partimen, a rival- 
ry in refined phrase and sparkling repartee. 
In all these, peculiar excellence was _ at- 
tained; but with regard to that species which 


-expressed the sentiment of love in all its 


moods, tender or despairing, 


it is safe to say 
that they often achieved a felicity hardly 
rivaled by more modern chansons d’amour, 
and perhaps unsurpassed except in the ama- 
tory poetry of Italy. 

‘The mechanism of Provencal versification 
is sometimes of exceeding intricacy, and for 
illustration the description of one.form will 
be given, that of the sestina, which Arnaud 
Daniel invented. It ‘* consists of six stanzas, 
each composed of six lines, the terminal 
words of the first forming the terminations 
of all the rest, but in a different-order ; with 
this condition, that the last word of each 
stanza must be the terminal of the tirst line 
of the succeeding.” ‘Tomlinson. further de- 
duces the rule that ‘‘the terminations of the 
alternate even lines of each stanza follow 
the sequence of the previous stanza in direct 
order, and the terminations of the alternate 
odd lines follow the sequence of the pre- 
ceding stanza in inverse order.” Whence 
the inference is apparent that Provencal, as 
well as the -Italian, poetry is pre-cminently 


the poetry of rhyme. 


Of the many forms in which the treuba-, 
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dour composed his message, but one un- 
changed has survived in frequent use among 
his modern successors. the sonnet: When 
the troubadour’s song was hushed, and _ his 
fine art became converted into a trade in 
the hands of those itinerant jongleurs who 
in whimsical attire, with much grimace and 
buffoonery, made their way trom town to 
castle, in Italy, his notes were caught up 
and repeated in the immortal strains of a 
Dante ora Petrarch. Their sonnets——as the 
one, In his lonely exile at) Ravenna, ideal- 
ized the noble goodness, the gentle lovelt- 
ness of the sainted, yet living, Beatrice ; as 
the other materializes his ecstatic. vision. of 
the exalted, transcendent beauty of Laura 

awaken in the modern reader the memory 
of the inspiring presence of some pure being, 
loved though lost, or recall the rapture that 
Huttered his heart at her smile. | [Compare 
Petrarch’s clix and Dante’s xix]. 

At this period the sonnet is still a singing 
poem, as Petrarch’s latin. memoranda and 
his letters to Boccaccio: bear witness. “Thus 
on sonnet ccecxill he remarks: ** | began this 
by the impulse of the Lord, roth of Septem- 


ber, at the dawn of day, atter. my morning 


Sprayers mast re-write these two verses, 


waging them, and | must transpose them. 
m.toth October.” Some extant manu- 
scripts of Sacchetti are occasionally headed, 
“Tntonathin per Francum, dedit 
sonum,.” | 

The theory’ot the sonnet, as deduced 
largely from the critical passages Dante's 


Nuova, that it should express one 


in pertectly clear,’ 


eBoice, effeCtive language: it should increase 


in interests and Close impressively. 
principles*ofyts construction may be brietly 
stated astoflews. All sonnets are of ftour- 
teen lines, divided into two quatrains, 
followed by two parts of three dimes each. 
The quatrains have one system of rhymes, 
the sextet another, the rhymes alternating in 
Inany different wavs; and the last two. lines 


mever rhyme. quatrains must have but 
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two rhymes, the sextet no more than three. 

It might be thought that such intricacy ot 
construction as. displayed in the sestina and 
sonnet would ‘form series of. fetters, in 
breaking through which the poet’s inspira- 
tion would: fail him. Inspiration, however, 


is a matter not of words, but of thought. 


I still lament, with tears, the vears gone by, 
Wasted in loving but a mortal thing: 
Though T could soar, not risingon the wing 
To lotty work which might perchance not die. 
) Thou! who knowest my impiety, 
Invisible, immortal, heavenly King! 
Tomy frail wand’ ring soul some bring 
And. its defects of Thy own grace supply. 
Though tempest toss’d-and oft in strite The, 
At peace, in port, let me my life resign, 
Though spent im vain, vet close in piety: 
ln that short span of lite T vet call mine, | 
And in death’s hour, extend Thy hiand to me: 
Thou kwow’st Ptrustno other aid but Thine. 


Petvarch. trast, hry Tomlineon. 


Has the inspired idea expressed in these 


lines lost. any of its depth?» In any other 
metrical form could. its original meaning be 
more clearly presented 1s a gem with 


luster heightened by its setting. 


The peculiar effectiveness of the sonnet, 
concise without the terseness of the épigram, » 


In expressing with well-rounded fullness any 


single emotion however profound, any single 
idea however brilliant, has been wecognized 


by English poets since the davs of Surrey 


and Sidney, and to it is due the estimation: * 


in Whiche it is now-held. 


In strong contrast. with the Sonnet and 


other highly artificial’ forms lyrié. verse ‘is,- 


the ballad, which lives;on. the lips and. re 


echoes in the hearts the people. 


popularity is owing, in the nrusical sense) 


its artless melody, devoid of such. techni- 


calities as would make it hard-to sing, and 


on the other hand to its agreeable: natural 
sentiment, expressed in. plain. diction. 
Its ongin, like the origins of) folk-lore. in 
general, or the origin of rhyme, is sought in 
vain, for it is-one form of popular song and 
is universal. first, as the name signifies, 


it was a dance song, but lost: that: charac- 


| 
| 
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teristic of the Provencal ballate, and became 
a song pure and simple in the [talian canti 
popolari or the German Volksheder.. 
pressed in varied metrical. measures, with 
‘he assonantal terminations of the Spanish 
ry the alliteration of the early english, ac- 
companied by the wail of the Trish harp, 
the droning of the bagpipe, or the harmo- 
nious sweetness. of the ‘Tyrolean zither, it 
voices. forth the people's joys and sorrows, 
its domestic and = social sympathies, and 
national. glories. In England it has been 
largely. political in subject espeeially 
accommodates itself to.the maxim of Fletcher 
of Saltoun: “If a man were permitted’ to 
make all the ballads, he need not care. who 


should make the laws, of a nation.” 


matter of fact, Lilliburlero. helped to drive- 


James TH out of Treland. Sir Philip Sidney, 
that dainty chevalier, confessed that Chevy 


(‘hase when chanted by crowder,. 


wecd his blood like a trumpet’s blast. 


i Mathough- humble, branch of lyric poetry, 


amatory, festive, 


It is a -subjeet 
deserving an essay by itself; some attempt 
should be made. especially, to illustrate the 
history and changes of the ballad ‘To 
omany an old love ditty new words are fitted, 
ind investigation develop facts quite 
is astonishing as that-a common bacchana- 
lian air of. the present day is the variant. of 
| ae an oriental tune brought home.to the French 
‘court by returning crusaders. 
Universal as worship..is) the -an 
“+ ractiof prayer or praise to the. Deity, and 


‘ 


Cast. metrical form. ‘Phe earhest 


tant literature of any human: race, earlier 
Homer, is collection. of religious 
Sanskrit 


= | whieh exhibit (in the words of Max Miiller) 


songs, the ancient (*hundras, 


“the most ancient chapter in the history of 


the human intellect.” and contain the 


serms of Brahman philosophic thought. 


translation, they depict, with 
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Oriental luminosity of language, the religious 
fervor of a primitive people. In compari- 
son with these Vedic hymns, the majestic 
cadences of the Hebrew ode seem more 
sublime: they are the embodiment of lofty 
spiritual conceptions and. of. personal devo- 
tion excited to the highest degree. ‘The 
thanksgiving song of Moses after the passage 
of the Red Sea—a_ genuine triumphant ex- 
pression of joy; the sweetness of the twenty- 
third. psalm; the grandeur of the eighteenth 
and twenty-ninth; the exaltation of Isaiah 
(ch. xiv.) over the destruction of Babylon 
truly, if we lay aside the question of form 
In poetry, we must Contess that these efforts 
of the Hebrew mind as indicative of a rap- 
turous outpouring of soul towards the Deity 
are not surpassed. 

With us the simple melodic sounds that 
winged Hebrew and Greek hymns, are-re- 
by the 


music of organ and orchestra;.and while the 


placed more complex harmonic 
sentiment of the woeful ‘De Profundis” 
and imploring ** Ave Marias “is of itself no 
more 
ancientAivnns, there can be little doubt but 
that their-rendition a coneplishes: greater 
sensuous effect. Perhaps the effect produced 
on. the: mind heart by the * Miscrere 
mel Reus “as sung in the Sistine Chapel 

a beseeching wail for mercy—is unequaled. 
Phe modern hymn, ina purely literary as in 
the musical sense, varies In excellence from 
the absurd tittering numbers of Sunday 
school songs and the jingles of revivalists, 
to such standards of piety wedded to music 
equally devout and inspiring as Newman’s 
‘Lead, Kindly Light,” ‘Toplady’s ‘* Rock 
of Ages,” Dryden’s translation of the ‘* Veni 
Creator Spiritus,” or. that. noblest con- 
ventual strain Deum Laudamus.” 

In view of the> praise -heaped upon the 
Ivric poetry of Greece in all its Immense va- 
riety of forms, so well adapted to the per- 
fect expression of every kind of emotion, it 
may be asked why these varicd forms have 


not been adopted by modern poets. — Inquiry 


profound or moving than- that of 


~htimorous, or patriotic. must. suffice 
: 


at such imitations were made inthe 


ry. 
~sixteenth century: in Italy by Tolommei 


and others, in France by Jodelle and Pas- 
serat, and in England by Sidney, Surrey, 
and others. In Bohemia, hexameters were 
written in the thirteenth century, sapphics 
in 1510 and later, anda quantitative system 
is still in successful although not popular 
use.’ Webbe in his ‘* Discourse of English 
Poesie,” published 1580, disparages rhyme 
as ‘‘tinkerly verse,” ‘‘borrowed from barba- 
rians,” and recommends the classic meters. 

On the whole these attempts were unsuc- 
cessful, principally because the ancient 
meters depended upon the quantity, while 
the modern, especially the English, depended 
upon the accent, of the syllables, and a 
rhythm depending upon quantity, being 
exotic, could not replace with~ satisfaction 
the native cadences, which fall more sweet- 
ly and agreeably the “Even 
modern Greek poetry is accentative, not 


Compare the opening lines of 


upon 


quantitative. 
Watson's translation of the Odyssey 


“All trauellers doo gladlie report great praise to 
Ulisses, 
kor that he Knewe imanie men’s maners, and saw 
many citties 
b 
with Pope's 
The man, for wisdom’s Various arts renown'd, 


Long exercised in woes, OQ Muse! resound 


Comparé Webbe’s rendering of Virgil’s first 

Eclogue— 

happilie thou Ivste tambling under a 
beech tree, 

All in a fine oate pipe these sweete songs lustilie 
chaunting 

with Dryden’s 

“Beneath the shade which beechen boughs diffuse, 

You, Titvrus, entertain vour svilvan Muse.” 

And yet occasionally we meet with stanzas 
in modern poetry of a luxurious rhythm 
based on an ancient measure, such as. the 
following extract from Coleridge’s hendeca- 
syllables (a Catullian meter; and Coleridge 
has written in many other ancient meters): 


Philol.; 
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“There in a thicket of dedicated roses, 
Oft did a priestess, as lovely. as a vision, 
Pouring her soul to the son of Cytherea, 
Pray him to hover around the slight canoe-boat, 
And with invisible pilotage to guide it 
Over the dusk wave, until the nightly sailor, 
Shivering with ecstacy, sank upon her bosom.” 
The modern lyric in general is. written for 
the literary epicure to devour apart In the 
silent solitude of his study, and but seldom 1s 
set to music. While on the one hand (ac- 
cording to Wagner) music 1s wholly sensu- 
ous, and is not lifted to the sphere of the 
ideal unless vivified by poetical words, on 
the other it is consoling to find that even 
words alone, if arranged metrically and 
rhythmically, do not miss entirely the effect 
of music when recited aloud. This. is 
something quite different from the ordinary 
trick of suiting the sound and movement of 
words to the sense, as the ‘* Brekekekex 
koax koax” (Avistoph., Frogs), or, 
“The glittering Ivric bounds elastic by 


With flashing ringlets and exulting eve.” (J/fo/mes) 


but involves underlying rhythmic to 
which only a skilled reader can give utter- 
ance. bBryant’s June, the second stanza of 
Keats’s Ode to the Nightingale, and much 
of Tennyson, are illustrative. | 
“ Sweeter thy voice, but every sound is sweet : 
Mvyriads of rivulets hurrying through the lawn, 
The moan of doves in immemorial lms, 
And: murmuring of innumerable bees.” ( The 
Princess.) 

While it 1s true that the most melodious 
and exquisite. versification is the product of 
poets only of the keenest sensitiveness and 
highest power, and is a_ touchstone of 
genius, yet mere expression, ‘*the knack ot 
verses,” however charming, cannot take 
precedure of the idea to be conveyed. — In 
the province of the political or forensic ora- 
tor, ot the editor of the periodical press, the 
peculiar office of language may be to ‘‘con- 
ceal thought; to some of the species of 
poetry that appeal to. the intellect. rather 
than to the soul, Goethe’s dictum may be 


applicable—‘‘a’ poetical production is all 
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the better for being incommensurable_ to 
reason: but in the lyric—the medium by 
which the inspired singer is to impress his 
hopes, his fears, his grief, his joy, to awake 
patriotic martial zeal, to sting with satire 
overWweening wealth or truculent power—to 
clear ideas he must. fit clean-cut, keen- 
cdged words. Out of the poet’s soul wells 
forth a wave of emotion that should progress 
unbroken by any splintering word-reef, and 
as its source be broad and deep so shall it 
circle around the shores of humanity and 
deluge its thirsty bosom with life-giving 
Water. 

It isa well-considered theory of some men, 
like Macaulay and Courthope, that as civili- 
zation advances, poetry must decline : that 
the expanding bounds of scientific thought 
are slowly narrowing the domain of imagi- 
native thought. Such a theory in some de- 
cree tends to confirm that which advances 
that only .a certain epoch in national history 
can. produce an epic. Again, the drama 
of each nation may ripen in its golden age, 


but as times and modes of thought change, 
what is representative of human action at 
one period will not be truly representative 
of the conditions of life in a future, and 
may be discarded as obsolete and untrue. 

Reason may err; faith may die; but as long 
as nature, the solemnities and the beauties of 
the visible world, as long as the soul, the 
tumults, passions, raptures of the microcosm, 
exist, even so long shall that lyrical strain 
truly and intimately expressive of these 
beauties, these emotions, continue to be 
cherished and beloved. And in future ages, 
when present history has become a tradition 
and our men of war half-legendary heroes, 
when this language of ours has perished, em- 
balmed in a literature as antiquated, the lit- 
erary paleologist, glancing backward through 
the mists with which hoary time obscures 
all triumphs of human industry and intellect, 
will perceive with delight a rosy glow still 
lingering upon those lofty summits that 
mark the highest fights of lyric poetry. 

J. C. Rowell, 


CHATA AND CHINITA. 


A.. NOVEL: OF 


AXVIT. 


Upon the tollowing day, * Ashley Ward 
went again to the gateway; not merely to 
breathe the fresh air and enjoy the view, but 
irresistibly attracted by the remembrance of 
the taciturn warder. more he reflected 
upon the emotion the man had shown when 
his.eyes first rested upon the stranger as he 
entered the vestibule ; the more he thought 
upon-his guarded replies to the questions he 
had been asked concerning the young 
\merican who had been there years before-- 


the more convinced he became that there 
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had been a mystery, which had led to his 
kinsman’s’ death, and~ that Pedro, if he 
would, could divulge it. 

Was it possible the man himself was the 
assassin? He began to sound Pepé cau- 
tiously as tothe reputation Pedro had borne. 
But the young fellow was absorbed in other 
matters, of which Ashley rightly conjectured 
Chinita was the vital point, and was wander- 
ing and curtin his answers. Yet he seemed 
to feel that Ashley divined, if he did not 
comprehend, his pain; and so attached 
himself to him, and followed him about, 
much asa wounded dog might some stranger 


- 
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who ad spoken Bshun with an accent of 


pity In hiswoice. 

So when Ashley went’ togth® gateway, it 
was Pepe’s arm that aided him=though with 
the impatience of a young min, he had pro- 
tested against thisneed of a crutch, and had 
actually walked. steadily ‘enough across the 
court, under the gaze*of Dona. feliz and 
Chinita, who happened tobe in the window ; 
but he had been glad to clutch at Pepé as 
Phe lad 


not trembling then, but ercet and thushed— 


they entered: the vestibule. Wils 
Chinita had smiled upon-him as he passed. 
Pedro was standing in-the gateway, shad- 


ing his~eyes with his hand,, and gazing 


towards the canon, which opencd behind: 


the Zactenda de beneficie. — Ue Wd-not notice 
Ashley-and Pepe, but presently began to 
mutter: ** Yes, itisthey. Don Katael has 
had a lucky journey. Avda! Chinita, and 
tell Dona Feliz the, ame and her daughter- 
in-law and children will be here tor the noon 

Pepe laughed derisively... ** You 
It 


and the Senorita Chinita now 


Pedro.” he: said. is the wena Chinita, 


likely to run at your bidding. | but are you 


sure the Senor Administrador comes. there ? 


If. so, will myselt go and tell them.” 
then;. got: cried Pedfos impa- 
iently. am not blind, though. old us- 


ave sometimes misleads me, and L talk like 


dptard. Yes? . Yes. Phere comes. the 


carriage down the canon, and Don Katael 


himself. on his. and Gabriel and Pan-- 


chito: can almost distinguish their. verv 
so could Ashley, for the air was brilliantly 


clear, and the travelers had yielded to the 


inspiring influenees natural at the sight. of 


al 


trom the 


home, and. allowed. their horses to 


Into a mad pace, different 
methodic gait ot-ordinary travel. 

Pepe, in spite of repressed cxeitement, 
had gone at his usual lounging and listless 
pace to inform Dona keliz of the approach 


of her son; and a litth group ot villagers 


ana Chintta. 


she is SCATCE 


April 


had assembled around Pedro, when a lithe, 
active young figure brushed by them and 
leaped upon the stone bench at Ashley’s 
side. He glanced up, and to his surprise 
saw €hinita, her hair flying, her eyes bright 
with anticipation. 

She put her finger upon her lip as he was 
about to speak, as if to enjoin silence, and 
pressed herself close to the wall.) There 
was a long, narrow niche where she stood, 
and it) received valmost her entire. figure. 
No ene but Ashley and Pepe, who came 


“with*haste behind her, had noficed her. 


Hush! Hush!" she whispered. **Chata 
will look ine here, here re used to 
stand. Ays Peps, you were a good Jad 
to Warn me in. so could slip away. 


Dona Isabel will never mis#me—she ts at 


her prayers; and. is wild with 


joy that her son comes home again.” 

She had spoken in the softest of voices, 
yet Pedro heard her. But the rest of the 
eathering crowd Were craning their-necks 
and straining their eyes in the direction tn 
which the approaching travelers were to be 
seen. 

Pepe looked up-at the excited. and 
sy like young. creature, as though she were 
asaint; and=Nshley, with glance-of gen- 
uine admiration and sympathy. He knew 
not whom she was thus eager to welcome, but 
it thrilled and surprised him that she should 
manifest such lively affection. Both the 
young men instinctively drew near as if to 
shield her, and stood one on either side, 
almost hiding her. 

Thats right; but you will stand away, 


and let her see me when the carriage drives 


she whispered, placing a hand on Pepe's 


shoulder, mito, how ny heart. beats ! 
She will cry with joy when she’sees me, 
And. Dona 


Rita and the Carlota—how. they. will 


maguas dé seda Vv. todo galan. 


open wide their eyes! And. broke 


into. a low laugh, which to Ashley's ears was 
too full of-a sort of. malicious triumph to 


be merry. 


; 

a 
a 
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The time of waiting seemed long ; 1t was, 
indeed, far longer than Chinita had counted 
upon... They -wilk miss. they wilt 


look for me here !" she whispered again and 
jgain, In an agony of impatience. 


Strangely enough, the adults of the gaping 


throng, Who were Intent on watching the ap- 


vroach of the travelers, had not noticed her ; 
three or four children) arrayed them- 
sclyes sal wondering row, pointing. their 
herewith ejatulations of Ira! 
Mitral”? Dut. were checked) from. uttering 
warning “frewns= and 


by Pepe's 


(‘hinita’s own imploring gestures. 

Ashley was beginning to realize that there 
must be much that was absurd in the scene. 
Surely never= was. so strange a background 
made tora group of gossiping f/ede as this 
of the eager-eyed and beautitul girl, leaning 
trom her niche in the massive stone wall, 
between. the two young men—-the one the 
type of aristocratic refinement and delicacy, 
the other of swarthy, ignorant, half-tamed 
suvagery—Who served “as. caryatids, 
whom she alternately leaned: in her -excite- 
ment, seeming herself. to. partake of the 
nature of each. 

The carriage with its group of outriders 


‘ ah 


vd Chinita, ‘tthe horses are plunging at the 


rapidly approached. Y-exclaim- 
tree, Where the American was murdered. 
They say the creatures can always see him 
there, Senor. Ah, now they have passed : 
they come: gaily, they come straight.. is 
not only the Senor. A\dministrador, and the 
voses, but strangers, Tam glad! Tam 
happy. love to see new faces. ! 

Calla 
‘all. the world will hear it) sing 


Whispered) Pepe, hurriedly ; 


loud. Carré! the soldier sees you 5 

It was--true; though the villagers had 
seen too Intent upon welcoming the new- 
omers to heed-her, and the carriage flashed 


oso rapidly =the inmates could) have 


caught but a glimpse of color against the cold 


‘ray wall, a- stranger, <travel-stained 


niform, started as his eyes tell upon her, 


‘den. remembrance ot 
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and checked his horse so suddenly that it 
reared. 

Verein del he muttered in 
sort of patriotic and admiring wonder. 
gue creatura tan preciosa!” he added, 
as the girl he had for a moment classed as a 
saint, sprang from her niche to the bench, 
darted 


and thence to the. ground, and 


through the crowd to the inner court ~— Where 
by this time the carriage had stopped, and 
Its inmates were. descending. 

Ashley sank tispon the bench with a sud- 
weariness. Pedro, 
obHvious of his vicinity, crouched rather 
than sat “beside him. man’s. nerves 
doubtless were Weak; the carriage that had 
driven into the fatio was the same in which 
Herlinda Garcia had departed years before; 
as it dashed by him he could have sworn he 
saw her fact framed in the window. He 
had seen, as Chinita had, the sad and gen- 
tlhe countenance of Chata. 

When Chinita reached the carriage door, 
she found it blocked by the descending 
travelers and those who welcomed them. 
Dona Rita was so slow in carefully placing 
her feet from step to step, and. paused so 
often to answer salutations, that there was 
ample time for the young officer to reach 
the spot, and extend a hand to Carlota, 
who followed her. Her blushes and COY 
smiles; the air with which she drew back, 
and with which, with a httle shriek, she 
pulled her dress over her tiny foot lest it 
might be seen; the soft glances which she 
threw. from. beneath her long lashes, 
formed a pretty piece of by play, quite in- 
telligible to all. beholders, but for that time 
certainly quite) thrown away. upon the 
stranger. 

Ten minutes -before to have held for a 
few brief minutes the tips ot her fingers 
would have been eestacy. Now he was 
scarcely conscious that they were within his 
own, and his eves were fixed upon Chinita, 
as she stood breathlessly waiting for Chata. 


Never in his life, he thought, had he seen 
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face. } changeable, yet ‘ever 
radiant, expression was like the dazzle of 
warm sunshine through scented leaves; the 
shimmer of rebellious hair was a divine 
halo; though the sparkling of the dusky eyes 
declared a daring soul more fit for earthly 
adventure than etherial joys. 

Carlota’s eyes followed his gaze. She had 
heard the strange tale of Dona Isabel’s in- 
tervention in the fate of the wait. She had 
wondered whether the high-born lady would 
have seen anything in the girl’s face that 
attracted her; and that moment more de- 
cidedly than ever she answered ‘* No 
yet realized that here was a face to bewitch 
men. She tossed her head and passed on. 
Dona Feliz stopped her to embrace her, 
and meanwhile the two carly playmates met. 


you not see 


“Vida de mtialmal” cried Chinita. 
have longed for you! 
me perched in the niche of the wall? Ay, 
how Dona Isabel would frown if she knew!” 

*«T saw only the tall, fair man,” answered 
Chata in a low voice. She was pale and 
trembled, ‘*l thought first it was the ghost 
of the American! gue susto 

Chinita laughed merrily, **What.a cow- 
ard still! and with the old stories we used 
to tell still. first im your mind! Ah, IT have 
tales to tell now will be worth your hearing.” 
She bent low and added in a_ whisper, 


Have they not told you? have the 


place of the Setrorita Herlinda now! | 


think: sometimes she 


have her room. I 
must be dead, and I have risen in her stead. 


Do T look like a ghost, Chata?” 


‘* Hush! hush! entreated. Chata. QO: 


Chinita, | wish I. never had gone away. 
Oh, how shall I live now?) How can I bear it?” 

At that moment Dona Feliz approached, 
and evading her proffered embrace, the 
voung girl bent her head on the arm of the 
woman and burst into tears. Chinita stood 
confounded; the light and joyousness died 
out of her faces; certain halt-savage look 
of inquiry Came over it. She turned ab- 


ruptly LO the younsy officer. 


| April 


‘*What have they. done to. her?”. .she 
demanded. 

‘*Chinita,” said cold, impassive voice, 
‘this gentleman 1s a stranger to you. It 
is not seemly that you stand here question- 


ing him,” and. with an imperious wave of 


her hand Dona. Isabel seemed actually. to 
force the two apart. 

Almost 
drew back, bowing low, and Chinita turned 


unconsciously the» young man 


to the staircase; yet. as she obeyed the 
movement of Dona Isabel’s:- hand, a furious 
rage possessed her. «As she stepped upon 
the first stair, some demon prompted her to 
wind her arm around Chata’s neck and 
raise her tear-stained face. 

‘*T am going to the Senorita Herlinda’s 
there inher 


room, she said.) -aim 


place; and’’—-here she stopped, laughed, and 
threw a glance over her shoulder—‘* there 
is Americano.” 

Her last words had been prompted by a 
glimpse of Ashley Ward as he crossed the 
court. He caught 


bowed and smiled. Chinita ran up the 
stairs, and Dona Isabel stood rigid with a 
face ‘like death. . Her, eyes Were: resting, 
however, on Chata’s countenance. 

The young girl had shrunk within Dona 
Feliz’s protecting arm. Had Dona Isabel 
turned her eyes upon the woman's defiant yet 
apprehensive face, it might have been a 
revelation to. her; but) she looked at 
Don Ratael. 

‘* Your daughter has a_ strange face, and 
strange ways fora ranchero’s daughter,” she 
said, with an attempt aturony ; but it failed. 
Her face worked painfully as she added, 


“She reminds me ot those would’ forget. 


We have strange fancies as we grow old.” 

A laugh sounded from the window above. 
She started, and looked up), then dropped 
her head again, and turned slowly away. 

Chata gazed after her, awestruck, though 
she knew not why. Her manner. was ‘so 
different from that of the proud and haughty 


dame she had pictured. Don Rafael looked 


the. appellation and. 


ew 


| 
q 
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from Dona Isabel to his mother. Both these 
women, it seemed to him, had grown wonder- 
fully aged since they had met, but a month 
or so before. There was a subtle antagon- 
ism. between them—those two who. loved 
each other, as only such deep intense na- 
tures can—which tore and harried them far 
more than actual hate could have done. 
«What hast thou, mz vida?” Wona Feliz 
whispered to Chata. ‘Art thou not happy ? 
Have strange tales been told thee?” and she 
looked keenly at her daughter-in-law, who 
had smiled and curtisied in vain as Dona 
Isabel went by. 

Vadre mia,” said Dona Kita in her soft- 
est voice, ‘*the child is weary ; she must 
rest. Heed not this silly child; Don Fer- 
nando. Carlotita is not 


so fanciful !” 


But Don. Fernando was not thinking of 


(‘arlota---or of Chata either, for that matter : 
but of how he had slunk away trom his chief, 
to prosecute a love affair that. he had be- 
licved no power could make less than a mat- 
ter of life or death to. him; and how in a 
moment it had become lighter than air. The 
boyish perversity with which he had deter- 
mined, even at the risk of offending his pa- 
tron, to. continue his courtship of Carlota 
(;omez, trusting to fate, or her father’s gen- 
crosity, to make marriage with her possible, 
faded from his mind like a dream, and with 
it her image ; and in its place rose the arch, 
mocking face of the ‘*.Santfa of the Wall.” 
Proved she angel or demon, he felt that she 
was the genius of his destiny. He was a vain 
and profligate adventurer ; but all the same 
the arrow had found his heart, not as a 
thousand times before to inflict a passing 
scratch, but to bury itselfin the inmost core. 

All had taken place in a few short mo- 
ments. While the horses were being un- 
harnessed and led away ; while the villagers 
were still crowding around the carriage, and 
Dona Rita’s baskets and packages were be- 
ing lifted out ; while a few words of greeting 


vere exchanged—emotions and passions had 


VoL. 


sprung into. being that were to make the 
seemingly prosaic household a very vortex 
of conflicting elements. 

The young American, who thought him- 
self but a looker-on, was not. unmoved. 
Like Dona. Isabel, he said within himself: 
‘That voung girl has a strange face and 
strange ways for the daughter of a Mexican ; 
and vet what know I of Mexicans or their 
ways? This is a strange atmosphere, and 
fills my brain with strange fancies. Perhaps 
out of them all I shall evolve some reality. 
May the fates grant me again such a chance 
as I had to-day of speaking to the wild 
gipsy Chinita. Nothing has happened 
here, I can well believe, that she cannot 
tell me of. But after the escapade of to- 
day, she will hardly escape the vigilance of 
her duenna again. Ah, here comes. the 
young soldicr--too travel-stained to be as 
dashing as is his custom, no doubt. He 
looks a gay bird with sadly bedraggled 
feathers.” 

Pepé apparently approved of him as little, 
as he passed by to the room assigned him. 
He did not cease trom lounging against the 
wall, or bare his head as an inferior should. 

‘© Ranchero srosero!”’ muttered Don Fer- 
nando, in a revival of his usual contempt 
for the /A/ede, as the swarthy young fellow 
scowled at him, he neither.guessed nor 
cared why. What could such a /efervo have 
to do with the Senora Garcia’s /profégee ? 
He would make one, when the time came, 
in the independent troop. he, Fernando, 
would raise. ‘There were wild rumors afloat 
of the wonderful fortune of that phcenix, 
Benito. Juarez. What if he joined his 
standard? ‘There was a_ strange fire and 
exultation in the young man’s veins. He 
had been tied to a _ resistless fate long 
enough—he would break his trammels, and 
by one daring act free himself forever from 


control, from tutelage, trom) Ramirez. 
NAV ENS 


‘Senor Don Rafael! cried a hoarse 


j 
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voice at break of day. — ‘* Rise, your grace ! 


for strange things have happened while we 
have slept! Ay, Senor, if the demon him- 
self has not carried away Pedro, the forte7v, 
who can tell us how he has gone 7” 


‘S(jone!” echoed the voice of Don 
Rafael from within. 

‘¢(Gone, Senor, and lett not even. so 
much as his shadow; yet the doors. are 


locked, and not even in the postern is there 
so much as a crack, nor the key in the lock. 
The arrievos, who were to be up On the 
road at cock crow, have waited until both 
they and their beasts are cramped with 
standing, and all to no purpose.” 

De veras!exclaimed Don Ratael, pres- 
ently appearing with .a. savafe thrown over 
his shoulders, and shivering in’ the morning 
air. Ay, Aomére, thou hasta tongue like 
awoman’s. And Pedro, thou sayest, is gone?” 

The man drew one hand sharply across 
the other, as who should sav, ** Vanished!” 
though his lips ejaculated, ** Gone, Senor; 
and .who is to open the door. now that it. Is 
shut ? and who could shut the door Upon 
Pedro but Satanas himself 2” 

“Who indeed!” said Don Kafael gravely. 
Think you so bulky a tellow could creep 
through the key hole of the postern and 
take the key with him? By good tortune, 
he brought me the key of. the Freat door as 
usual, and here itis. If the devil hath car- 
ried away one forfeve on his shoulders, it is 
but fair he should send: me another; and 
thou, Felipe, shall be the man.” 

Felipe stared a moment; then with a 
transient change of expression which might 
be of intelligence, or simply a vague smile 
at his own good fortune, extended his hand 
for the keys; and suddenly mute with the 
of unexpected promotion, 
trudged down the stone. stairs, across the 
swent inner court, and the. outer. one 
where by this time the household) servants 
exclamations: of wonder 
the 


the 


were exchanging 


and alarm with IMpatient. 


Felipe unlocked wide doors. threw 
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them open with a clang, sank into Pedro's 
place upon the stone bench, and thereafter 
reigned in his stead. 

The of 


grew greater and ever greater, until the boy 


wonder Pedro’s. disappearance 
Pepe said sulkily, he had been played a 
shabby trick. Had not he told Pedro the 
night before, when the-Senor Don Rafael 
had told them that the General Vicente 
(Gonzales was in E] ‘Toro, that for a word he 
would go to him there; and doubtless Pedro 
had stolen away by himself, like the surly 
fox that he was. But the saints be praised, 


the road to one. man.as well as 


was open 
another. 

Calla!” said one a warning. tone; 
though Pedro may have a fancy for a cleft 


head or broken bones, must we all ery for 


the same?) “dada, Pepe, art. searce 
old enough to leave the shade~ thy 
mother’s réboso. Did T not see thee suck- 


ing thy thumb but last Saint John’s day 2?” 

There was a roar of laughter, and though 
Pepé raged, no one heeded his wrath; the 
talk was all of Pedro.  ‘Vhat he had gone 
to be a 


that Don Ratael, and not the devil, had 


soldier was universally believed: 


moment 
them- 


aided his yong was not for oa 
‘The 


selves, and the men spat on the Hoor em- 


thought of. women crossed 
phatically—-yet there had been more mys- 
teries than that in the hfe of Pedro. 
Florencia, who was distraught at her uncle's 
disappearance, and tore her hair and_ be- 
wailed herself asa bereaved niece should, 
found her way to Chinita to. pour out her 
eriefs and fears; although since the change 
in the young girl’s. position they had by 
common consent ignored their former rela- 
tions—Florencia because of the wide social 
sulf fixed between the creat house and the 
hovels around it; Chinita from pure indiffer- 
ence. She was too full of her new life to 


think of the old, or the persons connected 


with 


It was so early that she was still not fully 


dressed, and the chocolate tor her desavune 
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stood untouched upon the table, when the 
ound of some one sobbing at. the door 
brought a tone of sorrow into thoughts which 
had simply been vexed before. 


humor. Dona 


She had risen in an ill 
kita, and Carlota, and even Chata herself, 
had failed to show any surprise at) her posi- 
of-it: but at least something more than a 
kindly indifference might have greeted her 

if only a glance of envy from) Carlota. 
\What wonderful things had they all seen, 
that they had no thoughts to spare for her ? 
bah, Carlota had neither eyes nor thoughts 
tor any one but the with the red 
Well, they would see ! But what 
Why, she 


necktie. 
of Dona Rita—and Chata too ? 
hardly knew her. 
herself, like the others. 
In Chata, and one that il suited her. 


That was a change 


(hinita. had slept badly tor thinking of 


these things ; and, truth to tell, when her 
mund was Hl at ease, the softness of the bed 
troubled her. She had dreamed ot snakes, 
three snakes who had) litted their heads out 
of water to hiss at her. © Here: was the first 
one. Cterto, she had not dreamed ot snakes 
for nothing. Tava! chere- was. Florencia, 
vshom she had-almost forgotten, come. with 
She felt alittle 


unconsciously 


some trouble. 


eratification, and assumed 
the air of a fatrona, as she said, 

“Ah, is it then Florencia? and what ails 
thee 2 and how can I help thee? What, has 
lomasito broken the newest 0//a, or, by bet- 
ter fortune, his neck ? or has ‘Perecita choked 
herself with a dry ?” 
has 


** returned 


‘“€od not desired to do such 


Florencia plously, and 


‘No, rather than my 


favors, 
\ith.a tlood. of tears. 
children should become azge/tfos, he pre- 
ters that they shall be ftriendless upon the 
carth. What 


isa husband, (and you know the 4e40 of a 


Ay demi! Isa tather, what 


nan Lhave,) what is any one, to an uncle 


vho was a portero? a veritable treasure of 
iiver, a spring of refreshing ! Was: there 
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ever atime Florencia asked a fesefa of Pedro 
In vain-?:’ 

At another time Chinita would have 
laughed at this plous exaggeration ; now it 
tilled ner with inexpresstble alarm. 

What, 1s my padrectto dead 


wringing her hands, and for the moment re- 


she eried, 


lapsed into the demonstrative gestures and 
cries of her plebelan training. fr, Dees, 
Florencia, it cannot be ! Answer me, 
is thy mouth as full as thy eves that thou 
canst not answer 

‘Ts chocolate served to the PpOor al day- 
break 
and with a glance at the dainty desavuno; 


cried Florencia inan injured tone, 


and then at an impatient word from Chinita 
she explained how Pedro had departed in 
the night, though the “Zaceenda doors were 
locked) upon the inside, and conjectured 
that it he had not been spirited away. by e/ 
Demonto, he had gone to jor the Liberal 
veneral, Gonzales. “She had heard Senor 
Don Ratael talking to him till late in the 
had beaten the CGreneral 


still, 


night of ~how he 


Ramirez at El Toro, and was_ there 
trying to strengthen his forces, while those 
of the clergy had disappeared, no one knew 
where, but surely to gather men and means 
to recover the lost position. 

Chinita’s eves Washed. She knew noth- 
ing of polities, but she thrilled at the name 
of Ramirez. She scornfully that 
Pedro should. throw his puny strength into 
the forceagainst him. Still she sard, ‘*God 
Klorencia’s 


keep him,” and jested.. away 
fears. 
‘Bah! What. should. happen. to my 


padrino?” she said. **.\nd thou knowest 
thou wilt Hark 
there is nothing to cry for that the “oe Is 


Has he not often told us ot the dures 


for nothing. vou, 


vone. 
he made inthe wars?” 

**Lfear me he is likely rather to receive 
hard blows than hard dollars now,” answer- 
ed Florencia, disconsolately—-an expression 
of expectancy, however, relieving her dole- 
added; Ah, Chi- 


ful countenance. as she 
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nita de mt alma, thou wert ever mz fano de 
lagrimas!” 

Chinita laughed, ‘*‘’ Thou used to say I 
was a funa rasposa to draw tears, rather than 
a kerchief to wipe them away,” she pres- 
ently said, pushing her chocolate. towards 
Florencia, and thrusting into her hand the 
little twists of bread. 

‘<’There, take them ; I would a thousand 
times rather have a gordo and a drink of 
atole. 


99 
Sweets ; 


One is not always in the humor for 
and she tugged viciously at the 
hair she tried vainly to smoothe. She was 
always at feud with it because it was not 
longer. But at last) she confined it in 
two short tresses, tying each with a red 
ribbon ; and then suddenly dropping on her 
knees before Florencia, placed her hands 
palm downwards upon the floor, and look- 
ing up in her face with a laugh, exclaimed, 
as a tinge of red deepened the olive of her 
complexion, ‘* And what of the American, 
Florencia? Is he like him thou sayest the 
Senorita Herlinda loved ?”’ 

star- 


Purisima!’’ cried the 


‘ei he 


‘¢Ave. Maria 
tled 
should say such a thing of a Garcia, and 


woman. saints forbid that I 


she a veligiosal” But recovering herself, 
‘¢ Certainly this American is like the;other. 
Is not one 2ofa/ like another that grows on 
the same mountain ? Shoulda white-blooded 
American be like a cadal/ero of blue blood, 
or like an Indito of the pucblos ? One and 
the other, are we not Mexicans?” and she 
uttered the words as one might say, ‘* Are 
we not gods 2?” 

‘That is very true” commented Chinita 
gravely; ‘‘and yet they are not esfantazos, 
Why. should 
one if -it 
will tell 
When one’s 


these Americans. not the 


Senorita Herlinda have. loved 


pleased her? Listen, klorencia: J] 
thee a dream [ had one night. 
bed is too soft one dreams dreams. ” 
Florencia looked at the girl with an ad- 
could 
Little 


she murmured, giving 


miring glance. How amiable she 
be, this Chinita, when she chose. 


biche! Little biche!’ 
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her the pet name Pedro had used when in 
her kittenish moods one had never known 
whether she would scratch, or fondle one 
with soft purrings, begun and ended in a 
moment. ‘* Little puss! thou wert. ever 
good to thy Florencia.” | 

Chinita, half in- 
clined to withhold her confidence, yet long- 
ing for a listener, ‘* Ay, Florencia, . thou 
knowest not what it is to sit for hours in the 


Calla!’ ejaculated 


-gloom within four walls. Ah! what thoughts 


come into one’s head! When I ran about 
the /wedblito, the wind blew .the thoughts 
about as it did my hair; but now my brains. 
are like cobwebs, and when a_ thought 
touches them it clings like dust, and so they 
grow thicker and_ heavier, 
skull aches—” 
with her hands, and heaved a deep sigh. 

But to think 


Florencia, in some disappointment, for she 


until my very 


and she pressed her head 
is not to dream,” said 
had a child’s love for the marvelous, and 
did not understand Chinita’s abstractions— 
unstudied and simple though they were. 

‘* But dreams come from thoughts,” an- 
swered Chinita; ‘and what should I think 
of here, but of mysteries—-such as why the 
Senora should keep me with her, though she 
loves me not; why she walks the floor and 
counts her beads, and when she forgets. I 
am in the room murmurs over and over the 
name of Herlinda; why she looks before 
her sometimes, as you used to tell me the 
woman looked who saw the ghost of the 
American—and that is: when she chances‘to 
meet this Don “Guardo that she will not 
speak of, or suffer Dona Feliz to ask to our 
And 


after I have asked so many things, I set’ 


table, though he stays here so long. 
myself to the answer. Oh, you would won- 
der at what I say to myself. of all. these 
things—and then sometimes come dreams 
to tell me Tam right.” 

Florencia looked at the door vaguely— 
she was thinking perhaps she had better go. 

Ves, yes,’ continued Chinita, as if to 
herself, ‘‘] am growing perhaps like the 


if 
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owl—I, who in the broad sunlight -saw 
nothing, have discovered many things here 
in the dark. Well, well, Florencia,. one 
thought came to me on a vexed night that I 
could not sleep. I had been talking to 
Dona Feliz that day. I know not why, but 
| am with Dona Feliz like the young fox 
when I touched him 


my fadrino tamed 


with my hand he was pleased, yet he 


bristled and longed to bite. ueno! we had 
talked that day. Yes—it was of the nuns, 
and she said the Senhora might desire | 
should be one; and I was angry, and said I 
would not be shut up to pray as the Senorita 
Hiedinda had heen; and then Dona Feliz 
bade me’be silent and ponder what she had 


said; and after she went away it was not of 


myself I thought, but of the Senorita Her-_ 


linda; and in the midst of my thoughts I 
saw the American pass the court, and Dona 
Isabel, who was near, turned herself away, 
as if an adder had darted upon her.” 

llorencia looked up. with a mute inquiry 
or fascination in her gaze. -Chinita, in a sort 
of monotone, followed the thread of her 
thoughts. 

“When I went to sleep at last, I dreamed 
that I, though still Chinita, was. Herlinda, 
and that the American who was lying wound- 
cd in the room below, came up the stairs, 
and tapped lightly at my window. [ stepped 
softly and looked out at him through the 
ya. Ah, it was this Don ’Guardo, yet. so 
different, as a man is different from his re- 
flection in a glass and I did not wonder to 
sce him: there ; 1 hand out and 


put my 


touched him, and was happy. And_as. I 
stood at the ve7a, I myself, and yet the za 
Hlerlinda, the man of my dream said, as a 
husband says to his wife, ‘Open, mta;” 
and when I opened the door, he led in by 
the hand a little child—I knew it to be his 
child, though it had not blue eyes nor the 
vellow hair. Well, I stood there, and stood 
there, and strove to speak and could not, 
and the vision of the man and of the child 


faded, and the thought that I was Herlin- 
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da faded too, and the dream was ended.’» 
She ceased speaking, and looked at Flo- 

rencia with a vague yet searching gaze. 

"murmured 


b 


‘«By my faith, a strange dream, 
Klorencia disquieted, ‘* You should have 
lighted a blessed candle when you woke, 
and passed it before you three times, saying 
an azve each time. Santa Inez! I would 
rather see the ghost of the American than 
dream such a dream !” 

‘‘Cobarde! it frightened me not!” con- 
tinued the girl. ‘‘ And I did not seem to 
wake, though I knew that I, Chinita, lay in the 


bed, and that my head sank deep in the 


‘soft pillow and that I could not, or would 


not, raise it; and the meaning of the dream 
crept into my mind, as the light creeps into 
a dark room. Yes, I felt as I used to when 
I saw the little green blades shoot up in the 
spring, and I. could think how the corn 
would grow, and the leaves would wave, 
and the maize would lie in the silk, andthe 
yellow sheath ; and so I had thought of what 
[ had heard, of the love of Herlinda for the 
American, and what have. come 
of 

‘* Hush!” interrupted 


might 


Florencia with a 
scared look:  ‘*You said there was a child. 
Idid you see its face ?” 

No,” answered Chinita slowly. ‘* But 
what need that I should see it ?” 

The two had risen as if by one impulse, 
The 


woman was awed. as much by the penetra- 


and looked into other’s. eyes. 


tion and daring of the young girl’s mind as 
by the thought that for the first time arose 
within her. 

She cast her thoughts back. © She had 
been young when the American was mur- 
dered, when the Senorita Herlinda had. left 
the hacienda never to return, the 
child had been found at the gate; yet she 


when 


wondered that she had been so blind to 
what now appeared so plain, and that all 
alike—the wise, the simple, the old and 
young—had been so utterly dazzled by the 
glamor that surrounded the family of Gar- 


t 


cia, that no suspicion of dishonor might 
attach to its women, or of cowardice to_ its 
men. Surely none other than Herlinda 
Garcia would have escaped the lynx-eyed 
Selsa, or a score of other. scandal-loving 
women. 

Curiously enough, while a feeling of de- 
traction for the nun whom she had long 
been. used to .canonize her. thoughts, 
stole into her mind, a. sensation of tradi- 
tional reverence for the Garcia arose for the 
voung girl before her. Florencia’s ideas of 
morality were perhaps vague on all, points: 
they certainly did not reach that. of asper- 
sion of the innocent fruit of another's fault. 

Ay, nina,” she said at last with a gasp. 
‘Tt is not every one who drinks red wine 
that is happy. Gractos Dros, the ran- 
chera who carrics a burden in her arms too 
soon, necds only to. suckle it under her 
reboso, like another, and need) not. pull 
upon herselt the doors of convent. 
Sancta) Maria, who would have thought 
such things of the Tlerlinda 

Calla! callal Chinita, with a 
tardy repentance of hercontidence. How 
do I know that Toam not the worst of evil 
thinkers, and a tool, a very fool ? look you, 


Florencia, it Is you. who shall discover the 


truth tor me. © Pedro is gone: perhaps: he 
never knew. The Tio. Reves must know; 
but where is he?) Verb wast know. 


| could bear the truth from keh. from 
Dona Isabel, but they are as silent and sas 


SOrTOW ful us the otthe Madre | 


lt is thou, Florencia, who miust help me. 


it will he SIONE tor thee: 


‘Thou: shalt) talk of thy Lio Pedro, and of 


the day | was dropped in his hand, and ot 


the days that went betore. © ‘Vhou canst talk 


now of the murder ot the \merican. and of 


the Senorita. Herlinda, too, and there. will 
be no Pedro LO chide thee. And 
as the woman began some taint objection 
have all the. pretty things Pedro gave 
me, and money too—-yes, more. than thou 


wouldst think : and thou shalt never miss 
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thy uncle, thou shalt have them all, if thou 
wilt but talk to the old women. But, Flo- 
renela, thou must tell them nothing. Oh, 
if IT could only run again in and out of the 
chozas as used to do!” 

Florencia looked at the excited girl with 
a nod of intelligence.  ‘*.Vo Aayv curdado,” 
she said ; ‘* itis not possible that Florencia 
knows not how to manage her own tongue, 
though no one knows better than myself. it 
Was ever a.quiet one. it shall .wag 
now, and not like the dog’s tail, in mere 
idleness.” 

Chinita laughed, then glancing around her 
warily, drew from her bosom a small gold 
coin. She had evidently prepared. herself 
for a chance meeting with Florencia. 

it,” she -said, go... ‘Thou 
hast been here too long already; and,” she 
added with the flush of red again tinging 
her face, ** talk and gossip when the. Ameri- 
can is near. He must. be ¢¢sfe—it will 
cheer him to hear the voices, even if he un- 
derstands but little; and it) by chance he 
speaks to thee—-why, thou shalt tell me what 
he: says.”. 

Florencia had experienced one great sur- 
prise that morning, and’ here was another; 
the first had awed, the second delighted her. 
Like all her race she had the instincts. ot 
and intrigue, and suddenly the op- 
portunity to practice both were offered her. 
She looked at-Chinita with a glance of. infi- 
nite cunning in her soft dark eyes; but the 


young girl would not meet her gaze. ** Go! 


Go! she, ‘said. infpatiently. Vou:.have 
been here too. long, [osay. Senora is 


coming —or it Dona Feliz go!" 

it was neither Dona Isabel nor Feliz, but 
only Chata, who entered with a preoccu- 
pied air, scarcely noticing the woman who 
passed her on the. threshold. She did not 
speak, however, until Florencia. had reluc- 
tantly passed out of hearing; and then. she 
cried eagerly, Chinita! Chinita! Who 
Is the stranger who stood with thee at the 


doorway? Dios! Tthought T saw 


is 
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the ghost of the American we used to talk 
of: and but now I met him below in the 
satto. Whois he? What is he here for?” 
| That answered 
(hinita, with an uneasy laugh. Her hasty 
confidence in Florencia troubled her, and 
closed her lips towards her for whom she 
had hitherto longed. ‘* At least he is no 
vhost: and how can we know that the man 


remains to be seen,” 


who was murdered here so many years be- 
fore was anything to him ?” 

I. do know,” insisted Chata. I 
had the thinking thou 
inightest be there, to take the desavune, 
was: standing in the centre, with my eyes 
turned towards this room, thinking I should 
sce thee leave it, and thinking too of the wznza 
Herlinda—-O Chinita, she is stillso beautiful! 


gone. to arbor, 


when I heard a step behind me. | It was 
a strange step, and I turned quickly and saw 
the American looking at me as if he too be- 
lieved he saw a ghost. . Was it not strange, 
(hinita? We looked at each other quite 
steadily for many moments, then he said, 

-*Pardon me, you are then the daughter 
of the Administrador 2.) You came here yes- 
terday ? 

-f could searcely make out his words, 
what he said, and. I 


vet | understood 


seemed to know that he had. taken me for 
another-—perhaps thou, Chinita; and then 


again he said, § Pardon me! Pardon me!’ 
and we still continued to look at each other; 
and did not think how bold must ap- 
pear, until the other stranger, the young 
officer who loves Carlota, stepped out of the 
room they have.given him. [ heard. his 
spurs clank on the pavement, and then | 
But for the fright, | 
All day 


yesterday my mamagrande kept me from 


Hed to. thee. 


should not have dared, Chinita. 


away 


Dona Isabel, and that without leave I must 


She said. now thou art the child of 


not go to thee.” 
‘“Chata, thou hast. a poor spirit!” ex- 


claimed Chinita, with some severity- 


though she remembered with impatient an- 
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ger, that Dona Isabel had kept her with her 
in the garden, on pretense of showing her 
the strings of irregular pearls, which she 


should some day arrange in even strands. 


Dona Isabel had made no _ promise, but 
(‘hinita could almost see them in the future 
She 


had been -beguiled, even as Chata had been 


bedecking her own neck and arms. 


commanded, to keep apart from her old 
playmate. 

‘There is a mystery in it all!” she ex- 
claimed. Fhough am here with Dona 
Isabel, | know not who Iam. It is intol- 


erable! Sometimes fear but. her 


plaything, with no more right to her notice 
than the fawn found on river 
bank and petted till it died from very heart- 
break, it longed so tor the mountains and 
Ah, thou 


a nameless 


its kind-——and_ so long, (chata. 
knowest not- what it 1s to be 


wretch, to be tossed from hand to hand, 


and have no share in the game but the 
dizzy whirling through the air. Psha! I 


would rather be dashed to pieces against 


the first wall, then go through life with 


nothing but favor to rely’ on. I want oa 
name, a place, a right. [| will have them— 

daughter of the 
Admiunistrador, [—! 


Well, IT will not be simply whom 


even you, who are the 


have those; and 
Dona Isabel makes a lady to-day, who was 
achild of the Madona vesterday, and may 


be a beggar to-morrow.” 


(hata had been leaning on. her arm, 
pressing her head against’ her shoulder. 


She raised it with a sharp, low cry and 
turned away. | L.itthe guessed the impetuous, 
anbitious foundling how her words tortured 
and taunted the other, who longed to cry 
out: too am no ene; too am a stray, 
a waif, and it I know my father, know him 
only as a terror——a horror.” 

Her promise to Dona Rita silenced her. 
She felt there was but one person in the 
world to whom she would break her prom- 
ise—the pale, sweet-faced nun of the con- 


vent of El ‘Vore. 
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In her passionate, bitter mood, Chinita 
chilled and silenced her. She did not 
even tell her that as she hastened from the 
arbor, the American had caught the end of 
her flying reboso as if by an irresistible im- 
pulse, and cried: am Ashley Ward! 
Ashley! Ashley! remember the name!” 

Remember it! it seemed to her as if she 
had always known the man, as well as the 
name, which had always been to her the 
symbol of the dead rather than of the living. 


That she should have seen the Senorita. 


Herlinda, whom she had always known to 
be alive, seemed more wonderful, more un- 
usual, than that the young man should have 
risen before her to claim the name. of the 
murdered forcigner. Now that he had come, 
she seemed all her life to have been expect- 
ing him. She did not see him again for 
days, but all that time the expression of his 
eyes haunted her. She could noi fathom it. 
She did not guess it had been but a reflec- 
tion of the surprise, yet) conviction, in 
her own. 

Chata did®not again trangress the com- 
mands of Dona Feliz ; nor did she remain 
long enough with Chinita in her first visit to 
be tempted into further confidences. In- 
deed, they parted with something like a 
quarrel, as they had been used to do in their 
childhood’s days. Carlota’s name had been 
mentioned, and Chinita had with some scorn 
commented both on her sentimental air and 
the indifference of her lover. 

‘Did he love her at El ‘Voro?” she asked 
with the laugh that was so mocking. ‘*‘He 
stood tor an hour, you say, at the corner of 
the street waiting fora glance from her? he 
wrote verses by day and sang them by night 
beneath her window ? Well, he stood from 
noon till night yesterday with his eyes turned 
upward ; one would have thought he had 
never gazed at anything lower than the sky, 
yet it was only fora glimpse of my face, and 
a single glance from my eyes dazzled and 
blinded him. VPhank Heaven, he dare not 
tune a ézgve/a beneath my windows, for 


April 


fear of Dona Isabel, or I should be torment- 
ed with all the old rhymes changed from 
Carlota to Chinita. Ah, there are likings 
and likings, and this is one who would try 
them all!” 

‘©Chinita!” cried Chata in indignation, 
‘‘you are false, you are cruel! Carlota has 
done nothing to you that you should tor- 
ment her. I understand nothing of such 
things; though I am her age, she seems to 
be a woman, while I am still a child. She 
says she loves Fernando, and for love a 
woman’s heart may break.” 

Chata was thinking of the pale, sad nun; 
but Chinita threw herself into.a chair and 
broke into a peal of laughter. It rang 
through the silent house, and startled Doma 
Isabel in the further chamber. She started 
up nervously and clasped her hands over 
her ears. 

**What a strange child it is,’ 
mured. Ah, should have loved her if—”’ 

She glanced at a note she had just writ- 
ten. It was addressed to Vicente Gonzales 


she mur- 


and promised him a_ thousand mounted 
soldiers. 

Dona Isabel made no idle promises, and 
she had counted well the cost when she had 
thus. irrevocably committed herself to the 
cause of the Liberals. She had watched 
for years the course of events, and none saw 
more Clearly than she that the time for pas- 
On every hand there 
which 


goes not in sighs, must in tears,” she said 


siveness had gone. 


must necessarily be sacrifice. 


sententiously. like not the Indian 
Juarez, yet his policy promises deliverance 
from the vampire that for generations has 
grown strong, and ever stronger, as it has 
drained the very life of the nation.”’ 

That Gonzales was in El ‘Yoro, enjoying 
the prestige of an accidental victory, but 
with a force entirely insufficient to meet that 
which Ramirez might at any day bring 
against him, had been the immediate cause 
of her action. “lo reward) Pedro with a 


service Which should at once remove him 
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from. her sight, and fill his mind with new 
and absorbing interests, were the reasons he 
had been chosen to ride. from ranchito to 
yanchtto, secretly. inciting the men to join 
the standard, which was to be raised upon 
the morrow. 

‘«Ah, this Ruiz is a poor tool!” she mut- 
tered; yet for that reason may be the 
more readily bought. He loves the daughter 
of my administrador, and will do much to 
gain my good word. Rafael says he is a 
brave soldier, if a false one ; and there will 
be those with him who will guard against 
He shall fulfill his empty offer 
to lead a thousand men to Gonzales, and 


treachery. 


claim of Rafael the reward he sighs for. 
Ah, there is the child’s laugh again-—I could 
Ah, this 
of patrtofa is a new role for me, and tries 


almost fancy it in mockery of me. 
my nerves. Well, she shall laugh while she 
can—if it is for long, it will prove her none 
of the blood of Garcia. Was there ever a 
happy woman among them ?”’ 

While Dona Isabel pondered thus, Chata, 


in deep indignation, had turned from. her. 


whilom friend. She had been brought up 
among a people who in matters of love 
held man excused and woman guilty in all 
Adios!” 


claimed, ‘*I will come no more to you who 


cases of inconstancy. she ex- 


are so cruel. Dona Isabel was right to part 
us; she has changed your heart as she has your 
fortune. Ah!” she added bitterly, ‘‘ all the 
world is changed to me, and why not-you? ” 

She went out so. quickly that Chinita’s 
her. 


answer. did not reach As she passed 


through the corridor, she glanced down. 
(he young officer stood there, as Chinita 
had. described... He would catch the first 
(hata 


Nushed in anger, yet tears of pity rose to 


climpse of her as she left her room. 
her. eyes. “She was still a. child, yet her 
heart foretold what might be the agony of 
woman’s slighted love. 

The. girl she had. left. was. laughing no 
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longer; she had crouched forward and sat 
with her 
«What 

‘© Tt is early morning still, and I have told 


face: bent almost to her knees. 


have I done she asked herself. 
a secret to a fool, and offended her I should 
have trusted!” 

She had eaten nothing; the excitement 
under which she had acted suddenly ex- 
pired, and she burst into sobs and _ tears. 
Dona Feliz, coming in a few minutes later, 
found her on her knees. before the little im- 
age of her patron saint, which had been the 
unconscious recipient of sO many vows and 
sighs. | 

‘*(;o to the corridor, my child, ” she said 
pityingly. ‘The girl was a problem to her, 
which every day seemed more difficult of so- 
lution. ‘*You look weary and ill ; but con- 
sole yourself— Pedro is safe. You will see 
the good fadvino again, be assured. ” 

Chinita looked at her in astonishment. 
She had for the time forgotten Pedro’s very 
existence. Feliz discerned at once that she 
had credited the girl with a sensibility to 
which she was a stranger. Five minutes 
later she was quite certain of it, as Chinita 
sat on the corridor, apparently equally un- 
conscious of the impassioned glances of 
Ruiz, or those of the invisible but infuriate 
Carlota, drawing the threads of some dainty 
linen and singing, 

3 “Sale la Linda, 
Nale la fea, 

Nale el enano, 
Con su yalea 

unstudied and inconsequent the 
meaningless words of the song seemed the 
actions of .the singer, but Feliz shook her 
head, and met Dona Isabel with a face that 
was. even more serious than its wont. ‘The 
problem became to her mind each day more 
complicated. Would the result be bitter- 
ness, and that grief most dreaded by the 
proud heart of Dona Isabel Garcia—the 


grief and bitterness of shame ? 
Loutse P. Heaven. 


[CONTINUED IN NEXT NUMBER, | 
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In Memoriam. [ April 


THE: SKILEFUL LISTENER. 


The skilful listener, methinks, may hear 

The grass blades clash in sunny field together, 

The roses kissing, and the lily, whether 

It laugh or sigh low in the summer’s ear, 

The jewel dew-bells of the mead ring clear 

When morning ‘s nearing in the sweet June weather, 
The flocked hours winging, feather unto teather, 


Vhe last leaf wail at waning of the year. . 


Methinks from these we catch a passing song, 

The best of verities, perhaps, but seem— 

Hearing, forsooth, shy Nature on her round 

“When least she imagines it; birds, wood, and stream 
Not only, but her silences profound, 


Surprised by softer footfall of our dream. 
John Vance Cheney. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


One lived whose wont it was, at eventide, 
To lean upon a hoar rock’s lichened side; 
There would she heed, not nature’s voices clear, 


But those beyond the hearing of the ear. 


-Her steadtast eyes looked softness thro’ the vast, 
Like moonlight in deep forest—lost, at last; 

Her features still as any thought can be, 

Not dream itself may rest more dreamingly 

Hearts are that open only to some high, 

Pure realm, as blossoms open to the sky; 

Such heart was hers. She came, and passed away 
As goes the light at dying of the day. 

She came and went, but in the sun and wind 

Left taithfulest remembrancers behind: 

There’s something of her in each breeze that blows, 
Fach color change from April to the snows. 

John Vance Cheney. 
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DREAMS. 


The robber-artists that in ambush wait 

To follow in the train of sleep, like wind 
At evening; ay, the color-clan that bind 
The pickets of the mind, and take its gate 


By noiseless storm, and, merciless as fate, 


Plunder its secret treasure, 


-what their kind, 


Whence come they, how creep they the heart behind, 


To work of mirth and murther dedicate ? 


A touch and, lo, the airy canvas glows! 


Here, coming bliss; there, woes of by-gone years: 


‘'Fhis scene too well we know: that. no man knows. 


Confused, befooled, by shifting hopes and tears, 


At last, we seem to grasp 


the picture goes, 


Fled are the workers in our smiles and tears. 


BOUM 


Having occasion to pass some time in 
Paris, we spent a year and more in.a pen- 
sino on the Rue du Colysée. The house 
itself was rather picturesque and old. Still, 
it Was so Well situated, and its charming lit- 
tle landlady made it so comfortable a home 
that we never sighed for ‘the *° Hesh-pots ot 
leevpt, in the way of loftier rooms or more 
costly surroundings. Did we need air, we 
had only to go a few steps to the Champs 
-lysées, where, sitting in the shade of the 
horsechestnut trees, we breathed in the de- 
sired freshness at the same time that we 
enjoyed looking at the fine horses, the hand- 


some carriages, and the gay world as it 


passed us in the never-ending movement of 


that beautiful avenue. 
Directly opposite us was a large tamily 
hotel,” uyvly in its exterior, but scrupulously 


John Vance Cheney. 
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Neat in its interior, and always quite full. 
In the winter there was nothing unusual to 
call our attention to it, but with the first 
appearance of buds and leaves (in) March) 
came a change. Windows were opened, 
rooms Were put in order, ceilings were 
whitewashed, and there were constant ar- 
rivals of people, with an enormous amount 
of luggage. Stranges-haped boxes, basket- 
trunks; cases for musical instruments, and 
sometimes dogs, cats, parrots, and even 
geese made a grotesque medley, reminding 
one of Noah’s Ark. ‘Then so full of life 
and animation was the place that it seemed 
quite like a little village in its daily routine 
of bustle and work; a true beehive, in which 
there were no drones. ‘There being no 
regular fadle-d’hote in the house, each family 


was obliged to provide for itself, and we 
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could often see the women as they made 
their morning coffee, or later on dressed a 
joint, prepared a meat-pie and arranged vege- 
tables, sending everything to a vottsseur’s 
in the neighborhood to be cooked for dinner. 

We were puzzled to explain this peculiar 
phase of matters in the heart of a great city, 
and we learned, in answer to Inquiries, that 
these active, busy foreigners were either en- 
gaged at the Cirque @Eté, or were players 
or singers at some one of the open air con- 
certs. Here the circus is not, as in the 
States, a traveling affair, but, organized as a 
theater, it is always orderly, and offers many 
attractions to one who wishes to. pass a 
pleasant evening in listening to bright music, 
in watching well trained horses, and in en- 
joying a hearty laugh. 

Going there a few weeks later, it really 
seemed as if we were among old acquaint- 
ances, so many familiar faces did we see. 
First, the two Americans who played so 
wonderfully on the violin, now. tapping 
each other’s heads with their instruments, 
now twisting themselves in of 
chairs in a most astonishing way, always 
playing and never out of tune—why, they 
were the fresh-faced young men whom we 
had often noticed as they were practising in 
their room. ‘“Vhen the handsome, well- 
shaped rider, who seemed to fly as she stood 
on the back of a superb horse without sad- 
dle or bridle; she was one of. our neighbors. 
So also were the clowns who turned somer- 
saults, told nonsensical stories, and twirled 
hats on straws in a marvelous, manner. 
Really, we knew them all. For even the 
slack-rope performers, whose feats were so 
dangerous they were almost. painful to look 
at, proved,-to be. young Englishnian 
with his wife and sister, who had been 
among the first-comers at the hotel. 

It was indeed strange ! Yet it was a great 
satisfaction to realize that there was another 
side to this evening life of excitement. ‘That 
when lights were out and doors closed, horse- 


men, musicians, wrestlers, and all the other 


actors, could go to comfortable rooms, where 
they would find affectionate greetings, anda 
well earned repose. They. were human, as 
well as. ourselves.. [heir hearts were as 
large and as easily touched as ours ; their 
sympathies perhaps greater, for they knew 
what it was to work. 

A little story, as recently told by the well 
known writer, Monsieur Jules Claretie, 1s so 


touching and so appropriate to what I have 


described, that in translating it; I have 


called it 


THE child rested, motionless, pale, in his 
little white bed, and with his eyes. enlarged 
by the fever, looked steadily before him with 
the strange fixity of the dying, who already 
perceive. what the living see not. At the 
foot of the bed, the mother, biting her finger 
nails that she need not cry, followed anxious- 
ly the progress of the malady on the poor 
pinched. face of the little one; while the 
father, a brave workman; tried to keep back 
the tears that burnt his. eyelids. And _ the 
day appeared, clear and mild ; a_ beautiful 
June morning, entering Into the little room 
in the Rue des Abbesses, where lay dying the 
little Francois, only child of Jacques and 
of Madeleine Le Grand. 

He was but. seven years of age, blonde, 
rosy, and so intelligent! Only three weeks 
ago, he was gay as a sparrow, the little one. 
But one evening after returning from school 
he complained of.a heavy head and of burn- 
ing hands, and was seized with fever. Since 
then he had kept his bed, and sometimes in 
his«delirium he said, looking at his: shining 
shoes which his mother had carefully placed 
on a shelf ina corner, You can throw away 
little “—Francois’s shoes; he will never put 
them on. again. . Little Francois will never 
co school again—-no-—never, never.” 
Then the tather cried, ** Be quiet, darling, 
wilt thou. not?” and the. mother hid her 
white face in the pillow, that. the dear “boy 


might not hear her sobs. 


‘ 
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The delirium had now ceased ; but for 


days. the physician had been very 
anxious on account of an especial weakness, 
which. seemed like discouragement, as if at 
seven years of age the little one were weary 
of lite. . He was silent and sad ; moving his 
head constantly from side to side ; taking 
nothing; having no longer a smile upon. his 
lips, but with his haggard eyes seeking, 
looking for something faraway. ‘‘In heaven, 
yerhaps,” said Madeleine, trembling. When 
one offered him a broth, or a 
syrup, he refused. ‘To the question, ‘‘Dost 
thou. wish for something, Francois?” there 
was ever the same reply No—nothing.” 

But the doctor said, ‘* We must not let 
him remain in such state ; ‘this torpor 
adarms me. -You, as father mother, 
know your child. ‘Pry your best to re-ani- 
mate this little body ; te call back to earth 
the spirit, which goes to the clouds 3” and 
with a kindly grasp of the hand he left 
them, 

2?” Yes, no doubt they under- 
stand well their little Francois, these good 
working folk !. ‘hey know how the little 
one enjoyed Sundays, going into the coun- 
iry, running through the fields, and coming 
back to Paris on his papa’s shoulders, with 
his little arms filled. with wild flowers. Or 
song to the Champs Elysées, with the little 
children, within the reserved. circle 
that surrounded the Punch and Judy show. 
but now, in the hope of making his little 
one laugh, Jacques Ie Grand had bought 
little “images, gilt) soldiers, and Chinese 
shadows, and cutting them: out, made them 
dance on the bed betore. the wandering 
eves-Of the dear boy. Almost heart-broken 


himself, he. said, ‘**See, that is the bridge ! 


lirra-lirra-lirra—the bridge goes down! And 


thisis ageneral. Dost not thou remember we 
a @eneral once, at the Bois Bou- 
stake soup well,.my darling, 
and Fo wilkbuv thee ‘a real one, with ‘a cloth 
tunte and gold epaulettes. Wouldst thou 


to have a general?” 


‘*No,” replied the child, in a dry, fever- 
ish voice. 

‘* But wouldst thou like a little pistol, or 
a cup and ball, or a bow and arrow ?” 

© No,” Still said the boy. 

No matter what was proposed, still came 
to the ears of the distressed parents, the 
sad sound of ‘* No--no—no.” ‘*But what 
dost thou wish, my Francois 2?” asked the 
mother. ‘* There 1s something. ‘Tell me 
dear, tell mamina!” and she whispered gen- 
tly in his ear, patting and caressing him. 

At last the child with a strange accent, 


started up on his bed, and stretching out 


his hands eagerly towards an invisible ob- 
ject, suddenly in an eager, suppliant .tone 
cried, 


‘¢] want Boum-Boum !” 


I]. 


Boum-Boum !” poor «Madeleine 
cast a frightened look towards her husband, 
thinking, what eould the litthe one mean ? 
Was he again delirious ? ‘«¢ Boum-Boum.”’ 
She kiiew not what that meant. 

At last they were almost afraid of the 
word that the child persistently repeated, as 
if, having dared to express himself, he 
clung obstinately to the one idea. ‘* Yes, 
Boum-Boum! I want Boum-Boum !” 

The mother seized Jacques’s hand _ ner- 
vously, saying softly, What is it, Jacques ? 
Is he dying?” But suddenly appeared upon 
the browned face of the fathera smile Tike 
that of a condemned person, to whom an 
unexpected* chance of. escape given. 
‘+ Boum-Boum!” He remembered now the 
aster Monday when he took Francois to 
the circus. He could. still hear the bursts 


of laughter of the happy, amused child, 


when the clown, the beautiful clown, all 
spotted with gold, with a great red-brown 
butterfly sparkling with many shades on the 
back of his black costume, gamboleéd across 
the ring, tripped upa riding master, or steod 
motionless on his hands, with his head.to- 
ward the ground, and his feet high in air; 


| 
| 
| 

| 
| 
| 
| 
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or threw toward the chandelier soft felt 
hats, which he caught on his head until 
there was a pyramid of them. And at each 
turn, at each trick, with a broad smile cov- 
ering his face, ike a merry refrain, he ut- 
tered the same cry, repeated the same word, 
‘* Boum-Boum!” ** Boum-Boum and each 
time these words were spoken, there was a 
burst of orchestral music, the whole audience 
broke into **bravos,” and the litthe children 
laughed aloud. | 

That was it. 
of the circus, that 


It was he—-1t was the clown 
wished to -sec, 
for whom he longed; but alas! whom he 
could neither have nor see, because he was 
il and torced to keep his bed. 

That evening Jacques fic Crrand brought 
to his boy painted dolly dressed like a 
clown, all covered with golden. spots, tor 
Which he had paid the price of his earnings 
for four days. — But willingly would he have 
siven the wages of thirtv days, yes, 
yveareven, could he bring back health to the 
little sufferer. 
child looked 


“littering plaything, then said wearily, 


The for a moment at the 


is not Boum-Boum. Oh, | wish IT could see 
Boum-Boum! ” 

if Jacques could: only wrap him ina 
blanket, and take 
circus that he might see the clown dancing 
under He did 


thanwthat. however, the devoted tather. 


him in his arms. to the 


better 


the brilliant lights! 


He Went to the « ircus, asked> for the ad- 


dréss-of the clown, and timid, trembling 


with emotion, he mounted one by one the 


steps leading to the apartment of the artist’ 


It certainly was a. bold 
But after 


at’ Montmartre. 
thing on his part, poor Jacques. 


alfeomedians go to sing, to recite mono- 


the salons ot the rich. 


» sO perhaps the clown how he praved it 


might Be “so! Pavould Consent to go to see 
events, he, Jacques le 
how. he was received by 
Boum-boum. 

was) Monsieur 


lt no longer 


astonished at its object. 


[ April 


Moréno whom Jacques foundin his bureau, 
like a reception-room, where were fine en- 
vravings and an elegance of art. On en- 
tering he started, not recognizing the 
gentleman before him the one whom he had 
come to see. “Turning and re-turning his 
hat in his hand, while the other. patiently 
waited, he at last begged pardon for his 
visit, and said that the gentleman would be 
But it was about 
So charming, Monsieur, 


Always the. first at 


child. 


SO intelligent ! 


his little 
and 
school, except in arithmetic, which: he did 
not understand. dreamer, the little one. 


Yes, a dreamer; and the proof was—yes- 


Vhen Jacques hesitated, stammered, then™ 


courageously said: “Phe fact is, Monsieur, 
that he wishes to see you; that he thinks 
only of you, and that you are ever before 
him, like a star for which he longs.” 

When he-had finished, pale and weak, he 
at the clown, but kept his 
What would be the 


dared not look 
the 
Supposing he 


eves upon floor. 


reply ? considered him. a 
fool and sent him away ? 

‘You live where?” said the gentleman. 
close by; Rue des Abbesses. 
ome, then,” said the other. Your 
little son wishes to see me, and. he shall 


do so.” 


When opening the door of his room. to 
the clown, Jacques Ie Grand cried joyously 
to his son: ** Francois, darling, be content. 
look, here is Boum-Boum!”’ 

Vhe child’s face sparkled with joy. “Purn- 
Ing on the arm of his mother, moving his 
head toward. the two men who had just en- 
tered, he 


who accompanied his father, wondering 


who he could -be - this gentleman with a 
frock coat, with-a kindly, smiling face. 
When they repeated, ‘‘Itis Boum-Boum,” 
he let his head fall back slowly, sadly, upon 
beautiful blue 


the pillow, with. his eyes 


fixed, as if looking beyond the walls of his 


looked. tor-a moment at the one- 


ar 


f 


room, seeking for the golden spots and the 
yutterfly of Boum-Boum, asa lover seeks his 
‘© No,” said the child, in his plain- 
‘* No—it is not Boum-Boum.’ 
up- 


dream. 
tive voice 

Che clown standing by the bed, 
on the little one a look of infinite tenderness 
ind Shaking his he: id and ees 
the anxious father and the weepmg Mott 
gently, . right.” It 
and hastily left the room. 


cast 
grace. 
said 


Bboum-bBoum, 
‘| shall never see him again, never again, 


now. constantly repeated the child, with 
voice growing more and more feebleg< 
‘Boum-Boum perhaps there-—-there. 


Francois is soon going !" 
halt an hour later, the door 

his ack Costume 
his 


where tne little 
But sud denly, 
ly, 
gold, the 
head, the coldeh- 4i BRGISLy 

nd the red. one-on- Bis back=a OTe: at sin ite” 
the 


ve llow.« pon 


upon his powdered taceg Boum: -Boum, 


real’ Boum-Boum. he of the TEC Us the hero 


of little F rancols, appeared = 
And on-his little whit& rliving- jor 
his laughing eyes, weeping, happy, saved, 


thie {child Clapped: his feeble wealy 


‘ Bravo, and with the 


Wears, said, 
ook boum-Boum——my 
morning, Boum-Boum.” 


When the doc came. to pay his second 


visit that day, he féund seated by the bed- 


Roum-Boum. 


1S note 


. to Monsieur Moréno, 


raiety OL his”, 
‘It ische:! It \ volee, ** Only a grasp of the hand.’ 
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side of his little patient a pale-faced clown, 
‘vuld laugh and laugh again, 
while stirring a bit of 
sugar ina cup of broth, ‘*Thou knowest, if 
little Francois, that 
Is it not 


who made the 


and who said to him, 


thou dost not drink, 


Boum-Boum will not come again. 


wood?” 


yvood, thank you, Boum-Boum. ” 
sarPthe clown, not be 


jealous. Trescent® to me, however, that my 


done him more good than 


The relieved parents 


grimaces® “have 
your prescriptions. 


Hut this time it was with joy. 


And. Praticois was able to 
tf Up ay carnage stopped before 
the house ot the workman and from it a gen- 
theman désewnded, dressed in a frock coat, 
the collar-of w hic turned up, and un- 
-aflerneath- was: the ‘costume of the clow n, as 
Re ‘appeared at the circus, with his. kind, 
: smiling, powdered face. 

“What do | owe you?” said, at the end of 
his child’s convalescence, Jacques Le Grand 
“for indeed I owe you 
a great deal. 

Fhe clown held out-to the parents his two 
vreat He re and said with 


<t hen kissing hastily each red cheek of the 
c cured, happy child, he laughingly added, 
“And the permission: to: put on my cards, 


‘Betm-Boum, docteur-acrobate—P hysician 


of the little Francois.’ 
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On Sunday, the 27th of February, in 
Cleveland, Ohio, died. Edward Rowland 
Sill: a writer of a distinction not wide, but 
exceptionally real.and sound; a teacher of 
extraordinary zeal and influence; a man. of 
great and varied intellectual power, of sin- 
gular gifts and graces, and peculiar nobility 
of personal character. 

Professor Sill was, all in all, the foremost 
man of letters California has ever had; and 
has done more than any one else for the in- 
terests of literature here. Two or three 
more brilliant writers have been far more 
widely known, and have done far more to give 
a name for literary achievement to the State; 
but Professor Sill’s writings have been the 
least part of his literary influence here. — -\s 
critic, teacher, inspirer, helper, in every 
possible way, and at all times, during many 
years, his work ‘was arduous, and his ser- 
vices inestimable. The OVERLAND MONTH- 
LY owes its revival to. him; and in all ways 
open to him he has been its nearest friend 
and best counselor... Vhis might alone be 
reason enough for the following memorial 
notes; but his educational work in. this 
community deserves record even more than 
his literary; and his personal character and 
influence perhaps most of all. It is not 
easy to write of him and his work from: any 
point of view; for so strenuously suc- 
cessfully did he always strive to. withdraw 
himself trom notice, that none but his near 
friends have now the knowledge necessary 
to speak of him; and any memorial must be 
written by a hand Weighted with. conscious- 
ness of personal loss and with recollection 
of his own horror) of publicity. Yet it 
is due to the community, which hears 
so much of the event when a man of 


large material achievemci.t, or even of bad 


Prof. 
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eminence, goes out of it, that such influence 
and work as Professor Sill’s should not ‘be 
allowed to pass lightly from memory, as of 
little consequence. 

To the general public, Professor Sill was 
known chiefly by his poetry. “This would 
have been far more widely known, had its 
author made even ordinary effort to have it 
so. He wrote far more from. the simple im- 
pulse to express himself than from any de- 
sire of reputation. He avoided, rather 
than sought, recognition for —his poems. 
He scattered them freely in’ periodicals 
whose quality he approved, without refer- 
ence to their ability to.make him known. 
He disliked and sometimes forbade reviews 


and notices of himself, even when these 


were entirely genuine, spontaneous, © and 
cordial; and of the advertising and clamber- 
ing methods by which many magazine poets 
are now achieving reputations, he had an 
unbounded horror. ‘* It seems to me,” he 
said, ‘*this morbid appetite to be heard of 
is the most disgusting disease of this time. 
kor heaven's sake let us all stick to anonym- 
ity as the only way to keep in respectable 
society.”” He wrote much anonymously, 
and if he saw a poem thus secretly launched 
traveling still. uncredited from. paper to 
paper, and even into collections, he took 
pleasure his. security from observation. 
He never tried to make-a collection of his 
poems. In. 1867, when about twenty-six 
years old, he ‘allowed a triend, Mr. Holt, 
the New York publisher, to print a volume, 
(The Hermitage and other, Poems. Also 
with the imprint of H. H. Bancroft, San 
Francisco,) containing probably most, but 
not all his poems up to that time written and 
preserved; and upon leaving California, in 
January, 1853, he printed privately, as a 
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Harting memento to his friends, a little book 
The Venus of Milo, and Other Poems) of 
ome thirty poems. Probably the’ scrap- 
jooks of his friends contained at the time 
shout as many more, clipped mostly. from 
ve Christian Unton, the Galaxy, the first 
cries of the OVERLAND, and the Caltfor- 
yan. ‘These two volumes. contain all that 
has ever been collected. Since then, his 
signature has appeared quite frequently in 
the Ceatury and Atlantic, and in the OVER- 
SSD; 

Few strangers have thus been allowed by 
Professor Sill to make. sufficiently full ac- 
quaintance with his poetry for a fair critical 
estimate; nevertheless, to  strangers— this 
must be left. Some of its traits may well 
be spoken of here, however:-— 

It was, before all things, genuine. So 
curnest and honest, so. directly. from his 
own heart and convictions was it, that even 
vhen printed anonymously, it would always 
vicld the secret of its authorship to a suff- 
ciently -careful scrutiny. In all writing 
Professor Sill valued most the substance-— 
the worthy thought worthily conceived 
ond weariness, mounting some- 


fines to impatience, of the poetry of the 


ay, With its excess of form-and tenuity of 


atter, He could himself afford to throw 
nto a passing phrase or reference, matter 


to supply a modern sonnet : 


“When the sea-wind swings its evening censer, 

Tilk the misty incense hides the altar, 

\nd the long-robed shadows, lowly kneeling.’ 
|The Singer's ¢ onpesston, 


many moon had bloomed and blanched 
bove her head.” (First Lore and Fantasy.) 


For lite ds like the legendary bird 

Christ-child’s hands were moulding 

While we are shaping it with eager care, 

We look ap stareled, for the bird has flown!” 
Man, the 


Yet while he eould: value careless poetry 


wit had power in it,.and was impatient of 


ere empty finish of workmanship, he val- 
external perfection highly, took great 
casure-in it In the work of sueh a master 


Vote 
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as Matthew Arnold, and sought it with in- 
creasing fastidiousness in his own work. 
He had an infallible ear for the music of 
verse, and his was always perfect lyrically— 
often, especially in his later poems, leaving 
conventional and flowing rhythms for a less 
obvious, but more complex and noble mel- 
ody, such as he praised in Emerson’s poetry, 
(OVERLAND MONTHLY, Oct., 1884, 7. 442.) 
His diction, too, was fine, just, and. noble, 
without affectations, carelessness, or over-or- 
nament, and was capable both of a high im- 
aginative beauty in figure, and of a perfect- 
ly poetie dignityof literal phrase. ‘Vhus:— 
When the low amtisic makes a dusk of sound 
About us, andthe viel or far-off horn 
Swells out-above it like a wind forlorn, 


That wanders Seeking something never found.” 
(A Faee at a Coneert.) 


* What need havé Pto fear—so soon to die? 

Let me work-on, not watch and wait in dread : 

What will it matter, when that I am dead, 
That they bore hate or love who near me le? 
‘Tis but a lifetime, and the end is nigh 

At best or worst. T will Tift up my head 

And firmly, as with inner courage, tread 
Mine own appointed way, on mandates high.” 

(Quem Metui Moritura?) 


Professor Sill’s. poetry had for the most 
part only a few themes, and these often re- 
peated. He wrote from his heart, and was 
little moved to creation by the simply dra- 
matic or picturesque. He was. very far 
from being merely a poet of his own moods, 
however.” The beauty of nature, and the 
ereater human subjects—-the mystery of life, 
the longing of man for God, loyalty to hu- 
manity and duty, courage, patience, self- 
forgettulness, service—with an occasional 
pure and wistful love-song, and an occa- 
sional bit of highly sensitive fancy: these 
are the themes that run, with a. reiteration 
pathetic and noble, throughout his poems. 
Yet.in the very latest ones his range of sub- 
ject has widened; and remembering that he 
had but just begun to make so much as an 
avocation of poetry---that absorbing and 
exhausting work had confined his poems to 
the occasional overflow of an insistent mood 

—it is impossible to say in what directions 


they might have developed. 


a 
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The tone toward Nature is one of the 


most characteristic traits of Professor Sill’s 
poetry. His 
faithfully told, with a freedom from conven- 


observation was close, and 
tionality that sometimes, as in kmerson, 
amounted to tir-.and 
eucalyptus trees upon the University grounds 


homeliness. 


at Berkeley appeared in their own name 


and form. 

the old oaks 
Stand stiffly to it, and wrestle with the storm! 
While the tall eucalyptus’ feathery tops | 
Tremble and toss and stream with quivering light, 
Hark! when it lulls a moment at the ear, 
The fir-trees sing their sea-song :—now again 
The roar is all about us like a flood : | 
And like a flood the tierce light shines, and burns 
Away all distance, till the far blne ridge 
That rims the ocean rises close at hand, 
And high, Prometheus-like, great Tamalpais 
Lifts proudly his grand front. and bears his scar, 
Heaven’s scathe of wrath, detiant like a god.” 

(The North Wind.) 


The following quotations are characteris- 
tic of his touch in speaking of Nature :— 


“From thy white forehead’s breadth of calm. the 
hair, 
Sweeps lightly, as a cloud in Windless air : 
Placid thy brows, as that still line at dawn, 
Where the dim hillsalong the skv are drawn, 
When the last stars are drowned in deeps afar.” 
Lhe Hus or Milo. 
“ Now the first stars begin to tremble forth. 
Like the first instruments of an orchestra 
Touched softly, one by one.” ( Mrening. 
Listen! A deep and solenm wind on high 
The shafts of shining dust shift to-and tre: 
The columned trees sway imperceptibly, 
And creak as mighty masts when trade winds 
blow, 
The cloudy sails are set; the earth-ship swings — 
Along the sea ot space to grander things.” 
(Among the Redivoods, ) 
Stull dance the shadows on the grass at play, 


Still move the clouds like great.) calm thoughts 


away, 
Nor haste, nor stay.” The 


But even more characteristic are these: 
“The unseen beauty that doth faintly 
In stars. and flowers. and waters where they roll: 
The unheard music. whose taint echoes even 


we. 


Prof, £.. 


and daily principles. 


Sel. [April 
Make whomsocever hears a homesick soul 
Thereatter, till he follow to heaven.” 
The..Venus of Mile. 

“And Pam glad that nerther gélden.sky, 

Nor violet lights that Tinger on the hill, 
Nor ocean's wistful, all satisty, 

But thes fill 
With wild unrest aud endless longing, still, 


The soul whose hope bevond them all must lie.” 


Things That Will Not. Die. 

rf 
mystery of 
The theme 


is approached: from many sides, and always 


Protessor Sills poetry was, -however, 
the 


human life was its real subject. 


nature only snatches: 


in the light of a strong and trained intellect. 
For it is to be remembered that he was. in 
all the main: activities of his life 
and dreamer, but a most clear-headed and 


not poct 
industrious student, and a hard worker in 
practical prose activities: and even as in 
these the poetic and emotional side of his 
he did, 


so his poetry was rarely from any detached 


character lighted and _ vivified all 


emotional mood, or superficial fancy, but 
penetrated with his intellectual convictions 
Science strongly at- 
fected his thoughts of life and: its mysteries. 
“TPT know we eddy round the sun : 

When has it dizzied any one ? 

Il know the round worlds draw trom tar, 

Through hollow systems, star to star: 

But who has eer upon a strand 

Of those great cables laid his hand ? 

What reaches up from roon: to room 

Of chambered carth, through glare or gloom 
Through molten thood-and fiery blast, 


And binds our hurrving feet so fast ? 


Through granite hills vou feel it stir 
As lightly as through gossamer: 
[ts grasp unseen by mortal eves, 
Its grain ne lens can analyze.” 

( The Invisihle. 
But the human and ethical were the ker- 
nel of his thoughts: and the poems dwell 
much on human life, lost in the mystery of 
its own fates or of the vast forces of nature; 
and appeal from these, sometimes to simple 
human duties, and sometimes to a quietism 


such as this: 


| 
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“'Tis not In seeking, 
‘Tis not in endless striving: 
Thy quest is found : 
Be still and listen ; 
Be still and drink the quiet 
Of all around. 
Not for thy -cerving, 
Not for thy loud beseeching. 
Will peace draw near : 
Rest, with palms folded ; 
Rest, with thine evelids fallen— 
peace is here.” 
Professor Sill was a poet not merely in 
the sense that he wrote poetry, but in that 
in which old-fashioned writers like to speak 
of “+ the poet “asa being of different type 
in himself from other men. “Phe qualities 
of Dis poetry permeated his whole life and 
But and even more 


cnaracter. SO also, 


pawertully, did a totally different range of 


As suggested above, his life: oc- 
\n old 


said Of him that he united in the highest de- 


qualities, 
Cupations were Intellectual. friend 
creo he had ever known, the poctic and the 


endowment. Vhis, and more than 
this. was true. . Professor Sill’sown character- 
ation ofthe dual quality in Emerson’s mind, 
oples somewhat to his own : ** His mind 
~the typical Yankee mind: acute, shrewd, 
ree at the same time, imaginative. 
In. the 
Norse-sense, linked) with seraphic vision.” 
ove of truth, inthe end, was always strong- 
cy in than love of beauty. His passion 
for merely intellectual truth, for knowledge, 
of all kinds, 


na arduous. student, from) verv. childhood 


ne that made him. an eager 


his lite. His capacity of toil 
His 
breadth oft 


end 


ereat. universality of grasp 


interest was muraculous: 


tract mathematics, natural or histori 
ce. psychology, language, literature, 

rought to any conceivable region ot 
Win Knowledge an apparently equal capact- 


Had 


rought to-all an equal interest, might 


understanding acquiring. 


impossible for him ever to have 


‘cad his. attention to the limits necessary 
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for practical accomplishment. But his pas- 
sion for significant) human- truth overbore 
that for mere knowledge, and drew him al- 
ways to the studies that bore most nearly on 
the spiritual Ife of man. 

“Nailing this thesis on the golden gate 

Ot the new Mammon temples: that the souls 

The striving, praying, hoping human souls— 


Alone on earth nrecvaluable.” 


he said in the remarkable alumni poem writ- 
icn When he. was scarcely twenty-four years 
old : and this-ereed of the boy remained al- 
Ways the watehwerd of the man. 

PheRwrdor with’ which he contended for 
it, Won him sometimes & name for unprac- 
material interests as 


tical indifference to 


munst spiritual,or for hostility toward science 


~ 


as against letters. Nothing was farther trom 


the fact. He gave material considerations 
their due weight in all his reasoning, and he 
had a natural love for both the generaliza- 
tions and minutiae of science. In those 
natural sciences that He nearest the human, 
such as biology, his knowledge was very 
considerable. Nor 


smattererordilettant in his varied knowledges: 


was he in the least 


whatever he knew, he knew earnestly and 
thoroughly, penetrating with a trained tn- 
sight to the foundation principles of a subject, 
and making himself honestly competent at 
least to comprehend intelligently what its 
specialists said, and appreciate its bearings 
on his own subject. So. shy of asserting 
himself off his own ground was he, that those 
who knew him were generally. quite unaware 
of the extent and variety of his knowledge. 


though he -consistently protested 


Again, 


against neglect. of the acquisitions of) the 
past, nga one kept more constantly abreast of 


the intellectual activities of 


whatever-distant village, the currents of the 
world’s thought: in. Jettersy scienee. in 
statecraft. flowed through his study. 
Whatever. entered: his inind entered not 
as a-dead acquisition, to He: stored away, 
but entered vitally into his whole self. -us 


all his varied mental possessions deepened 
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and vivified his understanding of his own 
subjects, and—joined to his ruling desire to 
know everything as it really is, to have the 
exact truth—gave him a most fine and per- 
fect power His. final 
judgment on any intellectual point was apt 
to have almost standard rightness. It was 


of discrimination. 


easy to be unaware of this, because Profes- 
sor Sill—impulsive in speech and with little 
pride of consistency—took no pains to keep 
his opinions suppressed until he had formu- 
Jated them into his final judgment. Indeed, 
his very habit of seeing all sides of a subject 
sometimes made him seem one-sided: for it 
was his disposition in discussion to throw 
himself almost wholly upon that side which 
was being neglected, to bring forward that 
consideration which none else had thought 
of. His temperament was to see one aspect 
of a subject at a time, and that vividly ; and 
thus, in successive single views, caught as 
with lightning illumination, he would in the 
end give to the friend who followed his 


speech, a singularly complete estimate of 


the whole, fair as the perspective observer’s, 
bright and full as the partisan’s. When he 
wrote for the public, he took pains to. state 
his whole view, and his wise insight, his 
clear discrimination, his single-minded. et- 
fort to state the exact truth, became 
apparent. ‘‘How hard it is to tell the truth!” 
he wrote toa friend. ‘‘What 
sential of ‘style’ in writing it is! I should 


preach it more if I had teaching to do now 


a grand es- 


—the carefully sober aim at exact truth. 
that won't need modifving one way tomorrow 
anda little the other way the next day?” 
‘¢There is nothing | admire so heartily as 
fairness—especially fairness under tempta- 
tion to the opposite. ©) ‘To see things as 
they are’ —they may make of that as- 


piration in Boston, but I hold it to be a big 


thing.” **The only men and women who 
are any account, in the long run......are 


the people who have th® instinct of getting 
right down and /ovking into a matter to see 
what the exact facts are 


-arst of all,” 


Prof. £. 


April 


In his nominal specialty of literary criti- 
cism, Professor Sill had absolutely no  su- 
In its 


is here meant 


appreciating an author, 


perior. 
higher signification 
estimating him rightly, expressing that) esti- 
mate. He was a generous Critic, reverent 
of greatness, and despised the small detrac- 
comparisons of conventional 


tions and 


criticisin. It putsme out of all patience.” 
he said of reviewers of Emerson, ‘to hear 
these fellows who try to go round such a man 
-inch rules~-and dimin- 


do that-with the 


with their foot rules- 
ishing glasses. You can't 


smallest man-—let alone the biggest kind 
He was catholic in his appreciation, par- 
tisan of no school ‘as against another he 
had his favorites, but his. universality of 
mind made him appreciative of the qualities 
of all—Carlyle or Lamb, Pope or Keats, 


Howells or Hawthorne. He knew very well 


why he admired in every case, could analyze 


keenly the author's special qualities, and 
was absolutely independent ‘in his estimates, 
and not afraid betore mere name and fame. 
He had nothing of the universal complat- 
sance of Longfellow, who found in every- 
thing **some good lines.” Charlatanry or 
intentional grossness he pardoned nowher 

Pell em,” he wrote to a friend about to re- 
view Flaubert, Pell Salammbo ts the 
idyl of the shambles; the pastoral symphony 
of the vivisection room. It so reeks: and 
smells that it ought to be bound in disinfect- 
-.Ttas the rotten fruit of a rot- 
felt free.” And 


names: ‘*] mean. to imply that all this hul- 


ant paper. 
again, of some jJauded 


labaloo about certain names. Is. fictitious 
weight, got by skillful working for it, mainly. 
It seems to be disgracetul to human nature, 
the way our young writers push and. strain 
and gesticulate yell for recognition.” 
had, 


and commonplice writing, little dis- 


also, little hospitality for: weak 
position to pick out its small merits, holding 
that When time is too short for the reading 
of the 

stammering 


of great works, the desire man\ 


to. precipitate. their feeble 


_ 


| 
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pon the public is nothing finer than a con- 

remptible egotism. Yet when the stammer- 
ings appeared before him not as candidates 
for fame, but as the efforts of learners, (and 


much, verv much, advising of young writers 


tell to -his share,) no one could be more ap- 


preclative of every spark of promise. Yet 


‘fhe was at the same time sternly intolerant 


of faults, uncompromising in. giv- 
ig those plain-spoken estimates of the value 
ot the work which most men called on tor 
such judgments evade by every euphemism; 
and this he did sometimes at cost of a good 
deal of distress to. himself---tor was. the 
most sensitive of men—believing it to be the 
only honest and kind way. He rendered by 
this frankness of criticism incalculable ser- 
vice to some young people, and. offended 
others. 

Professor Sill has left a careful criti- 
cal essays', a large number of anonymous 
reviews In various periodicals, 
yvood many light essays ot fancy and de- 
scription, most of these in the Contributor's 
Club of the 


with communications trom time to time to 


‘These, 
the press on current educational or other 
topics, and a translation trom. the 
German (Rau’s Mozart. Leypoldt & Holt, 
1SOS.), will constitute his prose writings, un- 
less he has left work ready tor publication. 
[hey are mere fragmentary evidences of 
what. his work might have been; but there 
is verv little prose written that offers a bet- 
ter model of thought and style. ‘The little 
sketches—-parenthetic scraps trom a mind 


whose lightest musings were never. shallow 


or commonplace—-flow into comparatively 


Pertiuips the following list Coutains most of them: 
Prose, OVERLAND, January, 1375. 

\ Private Letter: The Californian, October, 

fhe Best ot Wealthes The January, 
~hall We Have’ Free High Schools? The. Californian, 
bruary, 

Whatisa Universitv’ The May, 

ters Wadsworth Longtellow, The May. 


Doctrines of Ralph. Waldo Emerson. The Celio, 
October, 
Herbert Spencers Theory of Education. A/tantic, Feb- 


Prose and. Versecof R. W. Emerson. OVERLAND, 
ober. }SS4 

College Educate’ Mantic, August, 


Voinciples of Criticism, Atlantic, November, 
all Women goto College’ Century, June, leas. 
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free play of phrase and figure and fancy; but 
in critical or argumentative writing, Pro- 
fessor Sill was straight to the point, keen 
and forcible, with no delay or digression 
for the sake of beauty in style. <A rich and 
figurative diction and a wealth of suggestion 
and side thoughts came naturally to his lips 
or pen; but he rejected all that was not to 
the purpose.  ‘*-[ take much delight in 
that modern way of saying directly what 
we think, without any frills,” he said. ‘*1 
picked up -——’s book lately, and tried to 
read. It is full of interesting facts and ideas, 
but a disgusting flounced and furbelowed 
style. couldn’t stand it, and couldn't 
but his own style was not merely 
It is somewhat of. the 


read it.” 
clear and. direct. 
school ot Arnold’s Lowell’s prose. 
Like theirs, it is forcible and convincing to 
the thoughtful reader, but not of the rugged 
force that would seize the attention of the 
thoughtless; and like theirs it is noteworthy 
for a tine sense of the value of language, 
a command of its resources, and a certain 
inherent. beauty, quite other than that of 
ornamentation. 

But when one has spoken of. Professor 
Sill as poet, critic, scholar- -of all that he 
ever put in print and gave to the public— 
one has touched but the surface of his life. 
He did not live tor the public, but for his 
pupils and friends. ‘‘ am'not a_ poet, I 
am a schoolteacher who occasionally writes 
verses,’ he sometimes said. Early in life, 
he deliberately renounced the pen for the 
schoolroom, saying, in some one. else’s 
phrase, which pleased him, that his choice 
was not to make something of himself, but 
to make something of other people. Until 
within the last five years of his life, when 
personal circumstances withdrew him from 
the work of teaching, scarcely a fragment 
from his constant and wondertully efficient 
activity floated up to the surface in print. 
Even in his educational work, the results 
that can be put on record and weighed in 
the world’s scales, are not such that by 
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merely enumerating them one could give 
any true idea of what has been lost to us by 
his untimely death. this” State——the 
State of his choice and_ his affection-—he 
was for three years a teacher in the Oakland 
High School, and occupied tor eight years 
the chair of English Language and Litera- 
ture in the University. In these positions 
he very rarely came inany way before even 
the local public; he made no stir, left no 
eonspicuous Changes behind him. Yet the 
great ability, the infinite industry, the posi- 
tiveness, enthusiasm, courage, and personal 
potency of the man, sc. wrought: in every 
departinent that he touched, and among all 
that he came in contact with, that few men 
have ever lett so profound, so ineradicable an 
impress. ** would like to @ze little, and 
not see so much written about it he said 
once; and in the minds of those who knew 
him, he left some such sense of the com- 
parative superficiality and unreality. of all 
visibly recorded work, as beside the taet 
of such a man hinselt. 


His remarkable quality as. a teacher was 


partly due to his complete belief in the work. 


‘The whole problem or the progress, and 


even of the maintenance, of civilized society 


-depends on the success Or tailure ot a peo- 


ple In lifting the lower to the higher erades. 
And now, how can this be done?) With the 
adult population, it cannot be done at all. 
It is not altogether a pleasant truth to con- 


template, but grown. nen are as they are. 


Not so, however, with children and youth.” 


Therefore. to his mind, the verv best of all 
services Was that of teaching the young; and 
believing as he did in the supreme importance 
of the human soul, teaching meant to him 
moulding the still plastic nature into the high- 


est product of mind and character possible to 


it. All his judgments about methods of edu- 


cation were based on this conception of. its 
object. His taith in its.power to mould the 
character Was very great, and therefore his 


anxicty that it should be of the best) quality 


R. Sill. {April 
was unbounded; and no one was to his 
mind so much the public enemy as the char- 
latan or ignoramus in education, or the man 
who would use its means to his own political 
or personal ends. A very important part of 
his educational work in this State consisted 
in his ardent, unreserved, unceasing advo- 
cacy of the highest ideals and soundest 
methods in education. At once familiar 
with the homeliest details of class-rooim 
work, and inspirea. by the largest concep- 
tions of its significance, he was as complete- 
ly equipped as possible tor such advocacy. 
but his high ideal of education, his 
conscientiousness its) daily drudgeries, 
his infinite Ingenuity and Comprehension in 
applying his theories in. detail, were all per- 
haps less rare than the unstudied. effeet ot 
the man himself. To know him well was itselt 
an education. ‘lo his pupils and friends he 
poured-out treely the gentus of which he only 
shyly and reluctantly gave. occasional 
hint to the public. - Before strangers, he was 
difident, and often constrained; and in writ- 
Ing he addressed his readers with dignity and 
reserve, having none of the disposition to 
take the public into his contidence that has 
revealed a tew writers to all the world and 
tor all time as personally charming; but none 
of these exceeded him as’ he was known 
within a small circle. His unstudied talk. 
blending all the qualities the reader finds in 
his poetry and his prose, was vet better than 
either by charming unconventionality, a 
winning kindliness, a humor keen and perva- 
sive, but. spontancous breathing. He 
was absolutely without affeetation in speech, 
genuine bevond the manner of man. | To 
prepare a bon moto to seek an effect, would 
have been about as easy to him.as to pick a 
pocket. as dreadful to me always. to 
find a ‘smart’ thing repeated that way,” he 
wrote: ** But the remarkable talkers all 
Moral: let us not re- 
[tis a frightful thing to 


seem :to do 
markable talkers. 
be.” Yet while he could ‘not: assume.: he 


il 
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could conceal; he had large reserves of 


reticence as to himself and his affairs, even 
in his most intimate speech. 

His range in talk was inexhaustible, his 
interest universal. From the very stars to 
the homeliest daily detail; from the grave 
nd sweet discourse that lett the heart lifted 
as by sacred music, to boyish nonsense, and 
as natural as a little child’s;—-evervy- 
thing he touched with the beauty of his own 
nature. He was as far as possible from a 
monologueist: his mind constantly 
in. touch with that -of companion, 
his attention sympathetic and eager,. his 
response prompt and full of comprehension. 
No one more appreciated and enjoyed con- 
csenial and stimulating companionship ; and 
uresome, foolish, most of all, insincere talk- 
ers, he endured with suffering, and shunned 
with an even comical terror. Men, women, 
and children alike tound him a. fascinating 
companion. He made. himself one to 
children not often by bringing himself down 
to their plane, but by lifting them to his. 
He beleved that their power of understand- 
inv and feeling is underrated, and he talked 
trecly with them of great thoughts, of lofty 
motives, of aspirations and high’ spiritual 
planes, of the wonders of science his- 
torv, the great. world-activities, the beauty 
of nature and art—now in. effective detail, 
drawn from their little observations, now in 
vold and beautiful generalizations. His re- 
sults justified his theory, for the children al- 
ways loved his talk, in some sort compre- 
hended it, and never altogether. forgot. it. 
ven in the schoolroom he insisted on not 
oclIny Mere lecturer, but made discourse as far 
s possible mutual, listened with real interest 
their little views of time or eternity, and 
took, In work or in play, the attitude of a 
comrade yet always with some. invisible 
‘int of what he was beyond what they could 
sec. Which made them hold him in a certain 
ve. They confided in him infinitely; they 
id him their secrets; but take liberties 
with him, question his decisions, conscious- 
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ly displease him, the hardiest would not. 
Indeed, so far trom familiarity breeding 
contempt, regard for Professor Sill was in 
singularly direct ratio to the extent of ac- 
quaintance with him :and no less did he re- 
fute the other foolish cynicism, that ‘* No 
man is a heroto hisown valet ;” for servants, 
laborers, tradesfolk, who dealt with him, 
came. to regard him with almost reverent 
enthusiasm. His ‘‘goodness” was always. 
their talk. 

Perhaps they, as did children, caught in 
their simple judgment the chief secret of 
the man when they said of him, ‘* He is so 
yood common temptations of life, 
the common objects ot the world’s struggle 
—personal ease or profit, material success 
-—these things seemed too far away from 
him to be even renounced, or. resisted. 
Vhey were a tawdry sort of child’s’ play, 
which men would drop of themselves if they 
understood the greater joys of life. He 
was absolutely without a littleness. The 
taint of money Meanness—even In its most 
plausible form of a selfish lavishness-—or of 
commonplace self-indulgence and_ petty 
selfishness, it seemed, could no more come 
near him than the dust of the highway could 
be thrown upon a star. In this respect 
alone was it true that he was unpractical, 
even quixotic. He was not in the least vis- 
ionary about business matters, and could 
vive sound advice therein: and he was per- 
fectly well aware that his ideal of integrity 
between man and man would have made 
the whole fabric of even honorable business 
and public. life, as at present woven to- 
vether, impracticable-—-so. searching, so 
transcendent was it; and was too fair to 
condemn in others some necessary depart- 
ure from a standard which nevertheless he 
preferred unobtrusively to live up to him- 
self. Only when it was a question simply 


of giving, could his open-handedness some- 


times be imposed upon. To bear a grudge 
or retaliate an injury, was simply impossible 


tv him: though injury or unkindness wag 


> 
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felt by him with undying sensitiveness. He 
was not open to that pain from slights to 
vanity which is usually meant by ‘‘sensitive- 
ness’; but in finer ways he was all nerve to 
the world’s hurts. Neither was he open to 
flattery, which mortified and offended him; 
though the sincere admiration of those 
whom he valued gave him pleasure. 
Professor Sill lived above the level of 
these pettinesses as naturally asabove that of 
arson or murder. Of that higher self-seek- 
ing that is often cherished by cruder moral 
natures as a lofty aspiration—the desire for 
younger life 


fame-—he spoke in 


temptation to be avoided. A mind fixed on 
men’s praise would inevitably lose sight. of 
the higher standard of simple usefulness. 
By this fame, the effort for which he early 
renounced, he never meant other than that 
which comes of itself as the result ot worthy 
achievement; the effort to push one's self, 
to ‘secure recognition,” at no me would 
have seemed to him anything but repulsive. 
As he came to middle age, not only did his 
horror of this struggle deepen, but he more 
and more regarded even an honorable fame 
as an unworthy and demoralizing object ot 
desire. If only he hasn't the ‘vicious 
quitch of a craving for fame in him !” he 
said of a promising young man; and of a 
Her 


things outside of relation to her seemed 


distinguished) woman, interest in 


rather’fictitious. is a horrible penalty to 
pay for fame and dattery! [more and 
more believe the only sate way for ordinary 


mortals is to keep out ot sight.” ‘+ The 


desire tor personal reputation seems to me 


a very contemptible objectionable 


thing.” Yet, with a lovable inconsistency, 


he rejoiced greatly in all deserved tame of 


others; and delighted, too, in the small 
successes of promising young people, and, 
while warning them against the quest otf 
fame, could not infrequently be detected 
giving a covert push to their baby reputations. 

It is natural, over his grave, to dwell on 
the sweet kindliness of his nature and_ be- 


[April 


havior, his exquisite considerateness, the 
flower-like delicacy and purity of his spirit, 
the loftiness in which his thoughts dwelt, so 
that without effort or consciousness he 
wrapped around those who associated with 
him, an atmosphere of higher taste, high- 
er thought, higher motive and principle: 
on the long record of his unselfish. acts: 
on the fine sensitiveness, as keen. tor others 
as for himself, that- made so cruel to. him 
the rough contacts of the world; on his at- 
fectionate tenderness, and the 
comprehension that made an_ ideal 
confidant and companion; on his love ot 
nature, and music, and books, and seclusion, 
with choice companionship, his poet’s moods 
of sadness, his genial humor, his self-distrust- 
But his triends misrepresent 
As truly 


ful modesty. 
the man if thev speak only of these. 
his own was the power of indignant scorn: 
which he drew 


the cold with 


away from the foul or the mean; the white 


contempt 


fash of anger that occasionally sprang out 
mere sweet-souled 


He took Em- 


upon them. [t no 
dreamer that we have Jost. 
erson’s advice, and was not tender of mak- 
ing himself an enemy now then. 
Sound education in this State has had many 
friends; but it has always had to be protected 
and in 


battle: 


from marauders. In this cause, : 
others, Professor Sill never shirked 
he was even prompt to join it: but he had 
no joy in contest. He dreaded it and 
suffered under it. 
front of the field, but he went: with a naked 


breast; and not one of the rougher blows 


with which obtuser men returned his keen, 


indignant strokes tailed to leave its hurt; 
the mere tact of contest distressed him. 
But those 
low-voiced flashes of fine scorn descended. 


upon whom one of his. swift, 
never forgot nor forgave it. 

His shrinking trom mankind, too, was 
scarcely halt shyness, and more contempt 
for its falseness and coarseness and meanness. 
‘*Unpopular doctrine as it necessarily is,’ 
he would sometimes say in effect, ** the un- 


power ot 


He always went to the 


{ 
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entimental observer must see that the race 
is scarcely above the brute condition yet, 
and consists of a very great majority of low 
and brutish, or narrow and ignorant. souls, 
with only a few, here and there, who live on 

really high and human level.” He loved 
haumanity ; he would. give his life to its: ser- 
vice: but “ke it, find it agreeable or con- 
venial, he did not. © This too people felt. in 
him, and this too made him enemies. Yet 
under all his tastidious shrinking, so affec- 
tionate Was his nature that however his taste 
recolled, his heart warmed toward any one 
of all the human throng who was in any way 
thrown upon him for help. 

A gentle, affectionate, beauty-loving spir- 
it, shrinking to quiet corners, with congenial 
friends, and books, and art; a creature as of 
another sphere, full of-a ttery scorn for this, 
varely touching its ground with impatient 


feet, proud. impulsive, stern, and defiant ;— 


and vet lis heart 


The lowliest duties on herself did lav; 


ond the real man. under all his contradictions 


ind moods, Was a patient toiler for others: 
vood,. All. his. reasonings, his ‘desires, his 
corns, ended in-service and duty. “They 
cre the final text in-all his teaching : soon- 
croor later he said to every class of pupils, 
What use in-your living except to serve ?” 
His love of beauty was Sreat his’ love. ot 
truth greater; but the very foundations. of 
his character were laid in the New England 


eranite of plain loyalty to principle. 


“Doubting and: loving John, 


Behind the others walking on: 


ime now, John. dare Vou byes 
One of the minority’? 

To he lonely in vour thought, 
Never visited nor sought, 
Shunned with secret-shrug, to go 
Through the world esteemed its toe: 
To be singled out and hissed, 
Pointed at as one unblessed, 
Warred against tn whispers faint, 
lest the children cateh a taint: 
To bear off vour titles well, 


HHeretic and iutidel ” 


If vou dare, come now with me. 
Fearless, contident, and free. 

* Thomas, do vou dare to be 
Ofthe great majority 

To be only as the rest, 

With. Heaven’s common comforts blessed: 
To accept, in-humble part, 

Truth that shines on every heart: 

Never to be set on high, 

Where the envious curses fly; 

Never name or fame to. find, 

Still outstripped in soul and mind; 

To be hid, unless to God, 

As one grass-blade in the sod, 

Underfoot with millions trod 

If vou dare, come with us be 

Lost in Love's great unity.’ 


(Dare You? 
Here is undoubtedly much of his own dual 
experience. Love with him flowed deeper 
than scorn, and usefulness was the great 
yearning of his lite. 

As he passed out of youth, it became 
more and more a text with him that one 
must not crave even this in too self-seeking 
a spirit. That the good thing should be 
done is the end to desire; not that 7 should 
be the doer. of’ it: ~““Fhe -vastness .of -the 
forces with or against which a man must 
work, and the infinite smallness of the in- 
dividual) in) comparison, impressed him 
overwhelmingly. He urged on himself a 
sort of quietism based on these thoughts. 


* Let the great torces, wise of old, 
Have their whole way with thee, 
(rumble thy heart from its hold, 
Drown thy life in the sea.” 

Notes.) 


* Fret not that thy day is gone, 
And the task is still undone. 
"Pwas not thine, it seems, at all: 
Near to thee it chanced to fall, 
(‘lose enough to stir thy brain, 
And to vex thy heart in vain. 
Somewhere, in a nook forlorn, 
Yesterday a babe was born: 
He shall do thy waiting task : 
‘Tis enough of joy for thee 

His high service to foresee.” 


Service.) 
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From personal sorrows and desires, from 
the great misery with which the world’s sin 
and folly and suffering constantly oppressed 
him, he turned always to the eternal forces. 
What their cause or their purpose was, he 
felt himself helpless to) guess; but some- 
thing in which his individual happiness, or 
work, or largest desire for the world’s good, 
must be too infinitesimal a part Jo deserve 


much of his own thought. Into the very 


schoolroom he carried such conceptions of 


life, and made little children feel that they 


must do their little tasks in the light of 


the eternal verities. 
How long and how far his influence will 
“9 on working in the life of this community, 


no one can say. It was an unique in- 


fluence: no common domination, which 
could lead others to take blindly his views, 
or tollow blindly his wishes. — [It almost 


created the intellectual life, the disinter- 
ested spirit, the taste for the high and the 
scorn of the low, in the young. His early 
pupils are men and women, all more or 
leSs aware that much of the work of their 
hands is his; but who can measure: “oz 
much, or guess how. commonplace might 
prove the soul that now seems exceptional, 
were the effects of contact with him taken 
will have to do 


out of it? ‘**Some of vew 


this.” 
that 
achievements. 


was his frequent remark of this or 
look to 


No nature ot power cComM- 


work. gcannot. | your 


parable to his own came under his teach- 


ing. 
sort radiate and perpetuate it, and it might 


Yet among them, they do in some 


even chance that the lesser pupil 


sometime perform the half-seltish achieve- 


ment of some conspicuous good, from 
which. the teacher's selt-abnegation had 


held him back; or that his wisdom at sec- 


ond-hand might work some. large result 


R. Stl. 


Prof. £. 


might - 
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among the pupils of his pupils. It would 
not be the first time that the great teacher 
had left little record of himself save through 
the work of the lesser men he taught. 

Yet atter all has been said of the impress 
of Professor Sill on those who knew him, 
the most potent element in it. has escaped 
analysis. He was not a popular man ; he 
attracted strangers, but not strikingly: he ott- 
en offended slight acquaintances. 
classes of young men and women, slightly 
familiar with him, he had triends and ene- 
mies, asin other places. But wherever ac- 
quaintance with him became near, he in- 
spired an attachment profound and undying. 
Few men have ever had such power to attract 
and keep affection. No one once his friend 
ever ceased to love either through 
alicnation or forgettulness. He never need- 
ed to seek affection-—it came unsought, and 
stayed unchanged by time or distance. | No 
kindred ot his are in California to mourn 
him ; yet it is doubtful if word could have 
come across the continent of any death that 
would have brought profound and near griet 
to so many hearts. All that so drew and 
held invincibly the hearts ot others to him, 
they could not) themselves) define. They 
name Over to each other his goodnesses, his 
winning ways, but their final phrase always 
is, ‘*1 do not know what it was—he was dit- 
ferent from every one clse in the world. ” 
He was like a being. of another. race : yet 
more human, more tully alive, than other 
men. Perhaps it is. of that future human 


of whom he thought and hoped | so 


much, that 
“the man that with was trod 
This planet was a noble type, 
Appearing ere the times were ripe.” 
He died betore he had completed his torty- 


sixth year; and his place will never be tilled. 


| 
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ly is very earnestly to be hoped that the apathy 
which has hitherto prevented the success of all at- 
tempts to provide San Francisco with a new char- 
ter, Will be overcome this time. There is an almost 
entire uniformity of opinion in favor of the one pro- 
posed by the board of freeholders, among those cit- 
ivens Who have detinite ideas of municipal govern- 
ment: and it is probable thatthe names of the men 
who dratted it would dispose a majority. of those 
who have no views on the subject, to feel favorably 
coward it: bat whether favorably enough to take 
Although 


the government of great eities has proved to be the 


them to the polls, is another question, 


weak spotin oursystem of government, so weak that 
thre only serious threat of the break-down of that SVs- 
Led thence, and theretore the most AanX- 
ionsattention of all citizens should be directed 
thither, it seems to be the unfortunate fact) that 
very few feel any great-concern about what is done 
in city matters —though they will march and shout 
and contribute money with great zeal for a nation- 
al election, between TPweedledum and Tweediedee. 
Perhaps despondeney has as much to do with their 
as indifference : thes have settled into the 
belief that city government cannot be made pur sand 
etheient. There would not seem to be sufficient rea- 
son. for such discouragement : city government is a 
dithceult enough problem, but it is one in which it is 
not so difficult to know what te do, as to get it 
done: and to get some things, at least, done would 
be eusy enough, if once the rank and file of reason- 
intelligent and. well disposed eitizens would 


put their minds on the matter. and work together. 


is no difference of opinion among students 
That is that the 


to reform: must be by increasing the im- 


cot 


vovernment on one. point. 
portanee of the mavoralty. Phe superstition on 
this point-of those whe have not studied the mat- 
a curious Instance of the survivalof traditions. 
Because the Enelish hereditary: monarchy some- 
tines encroached upon popular liberties, and these 
Were pre tected hy theelected Americans of 
today have a blind disposition to feel safer with a 
legislative holy than an Executive, both elected 
and this although they know perfectly well, when 
they stoptothink of it,that nearly ali serious failures 
infidelity to the public that have discredited oar 


vovernment se far, have been in the legislative 


bodies. Nota voter who is now hesitating for fear 


power” in the mavoralty of San 


Etc. 


Francisco but has heard, and contributed to, much 
talk of the purchasability of members of Congress ; 
President of the 
And 


in like manner, no State has ever found its gover- 


not one who believes that: any 


United States could ever have been bought. 


nor trying to tvyrannize over it, and restrained by 
the legislature. On the contrary, the whole civil 
service reform is a movement to check the tendency 
of legislative bodies to encroach on the functions of 
the Executive, and fileh the appointing power from 
its hands, 


THE tear of increasing the power of our mayor is 
the more absurd, asthe proposal is not to invest him 
with any large or unprecedented power, but mere- 
ly with enough to give him something the relation to 
the supervisors that our President holds to Congress, 
or our governor to the legislature. The govern- 
ment of a city is mainly executive, requiring little 
making of ordinances, but much vigilant carrying 
out of these, and of the general law. It would seem, 
therefore, that the executive function—represented 
by the mavor—siiould be peculiarly strong in a 
city; and that a proposal to give the mayor even more 
power relatively to the supervisors than the Pres- 
ident has relatively to Congress, would be nothing 
Improper. TLow much more then should our voters 
be prepared to accept the proposition now before 
them, which is only to bring the mayor's power up 
to somewhere near the level granted in cur whole 
American system as proper to the executive. If 
the President of the United States may appoint the 
heads of all departments of government, and—di- 
rectly or through these—every minor executive 
official in the country, why should) not the mayor 
of San Francisco appoint a portion of the heads of 
that citw’s executive departments ? 


IN fact, all experience shows that the mayor is 
not only theoretically entitled to do so, but that he 
must do so, if we are to have honest administration. 
Heis the officer who is charged with seeing to it 
that ordinances are carried out, and order. pre- 
served; it is therefore necessary that he should 
have control of the officers through whom he has 
His 


comes a mere figure head. 


to do this. hands are tied else, and he be- 
Moreover, as we have 
before urged, it is clear—both from reason and ex- 
perience—that it is easier to get a good mayor than 
good minor officers. The people of San Francisey 


They will 


have very rarely chosen a bad mayor. 
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net do it; if they cannot trust themselves that far, 
they might as well give up the idea of self-gov- 
ernment altogether, Still more i mavor's 
powers were increased, would they find that they 
would drop party and prejudice and choose a wood 
one, But to concentrate: public attention on 
the minor officers is) impossible. Frequently 
men vote for them without knowing whe thev 
sure. because they are on the ticket. A single man 
ina prominent place, as the mayor is, can be held 
to account for the use of his position, There) was 
once a mayor of Buffalo whose record tn that oflice 


led to some surprising results; and mayors are not 


going to be altogether unmindtul of that. Ieven if 


he has no farther political anbitions, a mavor. has 
business and sociaP ones, and the reputation for 
honesty and decency with which he leaves. office, 
is a Very important matter to hin, Kor all 
these reasons, therefore, the provisions of the pro- 
posed charter for concentrating responsibility on 
the mavor, are in the direct. road. to reform, and 
ought to recommend the charter-to all intelligent 


voters, 


THe other provision that is cot special Interest 
from the OVERLAND’ s point of view, is the educa- 
tional one. This we cannot but consider admir- 
able, meeting almost every difficulty of the situa- 
tion. It may not be an ideal arrangement: but it 
issuch an unspeakable improvement on the present 
system, that we urge it on all San. Francisco voters 
umong our readers to try to secure its adoption. 
Its most novel feature is the division of work. -he- 
tween the Board of Edueation. which is to retain 
the business functions, anda Board of Examiners, 


to Which practically fall all the. strictly educa- 


tional tunctions. This Board of Examiners is. to. 


be appointed by the Board of Education, is 
salaried. Whether this separation of the business 
and edueational work will prove to work well, we 
cannot sav; We see reason it should not. 
The chief advantage in the arrangement is that it 
makes it possible to bring into the government of 
the sehools men of business standing, who can 
serve without salary if the brant of the work ts 
taken by others, and cducational specialists, who 
are enabled it salary to vive their time to the 
schools.. The Board of Examiners, within certain 
limits, control the selection ot teachers, the Ins pec- 
tion of schools, and the chotcee of text-books and 
courses of study ; and at least two of the tive must 
be women. This puts women inte the place in the 
school-system where they are most vitally needed : 
and while there is no doubt that many women are 
quite competent to share the business tunetions re- 


served to the Board of Education, there is no ce 


| 


of the Board tive 
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pecial and erving need of their help in these, such 
us there is in the educational work, and no reason 
why their general eligibility to membership in the 


Board is enone lh for all Purposes, 


STILE more important feature is the less novel 
one of the appointment of the Board of Education 
by the mavor, without reference to polities. It can 
hardly need saving that this is a provision which 
cannot be too strongly urged. Such Boards ot 
as have now and again befallen this City 
by election, would hurt the reputation of any may- 
or to an extent that even unprincipled man 
would hesitate to incur: and the chinees arealways 
in favor of our having a mavor who honestly desires 
the of the schools, and will Appoint school 
rectors Ino as good taith as the governor appoints 
[niversitv regents. Phe limitation of the numbers 
a number withinewhich it is 
possible to fix responsibility for aethon— and thear- 
rangement for coverkipping terms. complete the 
Wisdom of the provision. Compared point point 
with the present system of managing the schools, 
the proposed sVstem IS wdmirable that—consid- 
ering the extrenre importance of the schools. to the 
very maintenance of civilization here —we doo not 
hesitate to say that whether one entirely approves 
every point in the proposed charter or not, nothing 
but some provision im it, pon a vital matter, glar 
ingly interior to the present one, (and there is no 
such,) could justify him in tailing to vote for it for 


the of the school provision alone. 


The Jester Sings. 

‘Love is a passing passion, 
Lite, of things a foolish fashion, 
Death, asound of empty knells: 
Take, () take Cay) ane hells 

Take the Jester sane, 

“Take my cap oand bells! 
Is Love bevond the Wooly ? 
Fame, except itsown pursuing ? 
save tor wliat it sells 
Take, O take my cap and belly! 
Take.’ the Jester sane. 
lar his mad volee rane, 


‘Take my cap and bells ! 


“Pools! who now the wine cup draining , 
to laueh, but still are felominy, 
Spring ot Death sO Rear Vou wells ! 
Take, O take my cap and bells! 

Take.” the Jester sang, 

Shrill his hard votce rang, 


Take capand bells! 
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‘Know [cure for all vour sorrow, 
Take it ere a drear to-morrow 
Poll, too soon, your passing knells. 
Take, O take amy cap and bells! 

Take.” the Jester sighed, 

(lain himself had died) 

‘Take and bells! 

Kheabeth Atherton. 


‘“ Title by Digestion.’’ 

In early days and ever since Europeans. have 
freely settled in New Zealand, the Maories were 
addicted to eating each other. In faet, before the 
advent of the vreat navigator Cook. whe ots said) to 
have given the New. Zealanders few pigs to 
breed from, with the exeeption of tish tow, 
the only tresh. meat they got was when they dined 
their killed in battle. am. afraid 
that when hunery they were not always too dis- 
criminpating. oft will be readily understood that 
were easily provoked, tends perpetuated 
to tinreasomible loneths. and san Maori 

pronounced prospecting for‘ stelen 
kisses neighbors preserves, especially 
if in. geod. conditron. ran the orisk, other 
contingencies, of served typ asa savory dish, 
| have myself seen pieces of cooked liumianw flesh, 
been asked to partake, by Maori triend re 
turning with a war partv, froma’ fight, 

In later days, tor the pury mse of providing ra | tribu- 
val forthe Maories that-would settle titles to land 
land-titles and womensare the. causes all their 
feuds), when contemplating sales to europeans, 
the New Zealand government established? num- 
berof native land hoards, presided over by geutle- 
men with legal training, who were thoroughty 
conversant with the Maort. hinguage and -eustomes. 
lands up to this period were held in common, 
eneh ehild other than those oof slaves. inheriting 
more-or less mn quantity through either or both oy 
the parents closely related to the Raneatira 
Maori, or chiefs of the the tribe or clan. 
Po facilitate these transters of real property, it 
Was customary to reduce the number of claimants, 
inducing them to merge them rights some- 
thes three of} the more prominent men the 
listriet. and permitconly these three names to be 
inserted) In the erowh-@rant. when aosale of the 
property owas made. The purchase money Wis 
posed te he diy peo at 
executed by the three owners: many and 
s indeed, uf the would hie 
paid on-and apportioned betore the crown grant 
Wis. obtaimed, 

The. Maories are lovieal reasoners, wood  de- 
haters, fond of contentions, and. as awell up im the 


enealogy of their families asa Seotch Highlander, 
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and as stubborn, when their rights are infringed 


upon. At these native land courts the competition 


amongst the prominent men of the tribe would be 
asto whose name should be inserted in the crown 
erant, and much finessing and speech-making and 
bullving was the rule of the dav. When they had 
bout settled among themselves as to the approved 
names, they would go before the judge to. deter- 
mine boundaries or rice versa. 

Qn this particular occasion Judge Rogan pre- 
sided: as his name would indieate. a son of the 
Esle. middle-aged Maori had just 
finished making a jong speech ciaiming that. his 
name should be inserted in the grant to the exclu- 
sion of that of an old, grizzled Maori, who had sat 
quietly by without moving a muscle of his counte- 
nance, and heard the vounger man ask in the course 
of his harangue, with much gesticulating: “Where 
are my ancestors buried, but on this land, where 
was born and brought up?” 

When he had ended, the old) man-eater rose, 
throwing off everything but a waist cloth; and 
hounding across the room with his nrere (cleaver) 
in his hand, addressed the court in this wise: 

“T have listened with disgust. and contempt to 
the words of this [nobody]. What claim 
ean he have to this land? [conquered long age 
the people that lived on that land, when le was a 
small child; and the mistake | then made was in 
permitting him to live, when [T could have dashed 
his brains out as held his feet in my hands, and 
was kind enough to give hime my wahine (woman), 
who cried that | might give her the child fora 
slave. Now he has the base ingratitude toset up 
a claim to my who saved his life, 
allowed. him to live! And he asks, *‘ Where are 
his ancestors buried?” tell) him, shew 
him. Here! here!’ —patting his stomach with his 
left hand. His ancestors are buried: here. ate 
them, and they passed through me, and that is my 
t tle to that land. 

No better or stronger title to native lands can be 
brought before the native land courts than the 
above desertbed *"Pithe ly Digestion.” 

Hugh 


The Kind of Protection American 
Labor Needs. 

Tothe Editor of the Overland Monthly 

lira recent article in vour magazine, we are told 
that American labor should be protected, and that it 
ought to be protected by two kinds of legislation : 
first, by the. restriction of immigration. and see- 
ond, by the restriction of 

In regard to immigration, there is) little sound 
argument against its restriction. In California, 
where we have battled tor vears with the Chinese 
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question, the wisdom of checking undesirable ad- 
ditions to the population has long been firmly 
settled in the minds of most) men. Again, the 
socialistic and communistic disturbances within 
the last few vears have forced all intelligent people 
to consider whether much of the present immigra- 
tion is net of an undesirable nature, and whether 
these social upheavals are not signs of serious 
danger in the national organism, which partial or 
complete restriction of iminigration may be needed 
to avert. 

In regard to the second means of protection =e 
which is indeed in operation at the present time 


there are grave doubts as to its wisdom. The most 


zealous arguments of protectionists have tailed to se-: 


cure more than a very qualified and partial support 
among economists. Your contributor holds that 
nothing which can be manufactured at home should 
be imported, and that a tariff sufficiently high to 
be prohibitory of such imports should be adopted. 
He says: “Is the assumption true, that) by rigid 


enforcement of this) rule, our foreign commerce 


would be entirely destroved consequence: of 


its enforcement would foreign nations buy from us 


appreciably less meat, grain, cotton, so on, of 


articles which they must) have. and cannot secure 
elsewhere on equally favorable terms ?. 
eign nations buy from us those commodities only 
Which they cannet doe without.” This is) simply 
advocating the reéstablishment of the Mercantile 
System, which finds few advocates if anv among 
the thonghttul of the present day. Without any 
exception, protectionists and tree-traders agree that 
there is a principle known as the Division of Labor, 
A majority even of protectionists admit) that this 
principle has a territorial application as well as a 
purely local one. They, however, argue that) in- 
dustries natural and wdvantagweous toon country: do 
not always start of themselves: that a greater and 
more advantageous division of labor seceired 
by the process of restricting Imports that  com- 
pete with Immature industries. is evident 
that this cannot apply to mature ones, and 
therefore does not) omean complete or 
nent prohibition. ANgaingis it true that any nation 
is compelled nan absolute sense to buy of us? 
Are natural conditions tixed and. unalterable 
that no artificial barrier can change their tenden- 
eles? Is trade the result. of perpetual effort to 
cheat somebody aris it commonly of mutual ad- 
vantage Are the demands of trade fixed and 
unalterable in one country and. subject) wholly or 
nearly to the will of man in another? It woeuld 
seem rather that nations trade with us because it is 
advantageous, not because they are compelled to 


dose. By refusing to buv of them sueh things as 
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they can readily sell, we Jessen) so ‘much our 


own advantage in selling. If this is not correct 


‘then the Division of Labor is a delusion and snare. 


and man had best retire toa hutin the wilderness. 
\ccording to Mulhall, 


the national wealth of déneland. the erent leading 


Again, the writer saves; 


nation of the world ino foreign commerce, was in 
842,.000,000,000. “Plies we perceive that com, 
merce and the vaunted free-trade accumubated 
nearly Jess tor England in 2.000 
vears than home industry and -proteetion. accumu: 
lated for the United States thirty-six vears.” 
This is impossible reasoning. is only within 
the two or three hundred vears that ocean 
navigation has reached suthicient: development to 
enable any nation to grow rapidly in the modern 
sense. During all this tine te within about 
fittv vears, England has been protected and not 
a free-trade country. it is only sinee PS 
has stood completely on the ground 
of free-trade. Freedom ot exchange in its broad- 
est sense menus exchange without restriction 
whether as to kinds of property, persons exechan 
sing, or localities—other than. nature interposes 
this. really. prevails more) extensively in 
our own oeountry in other part 
of the world. The United States. ieluding 
Alaska, occupies nearly as territory as 
Kurope, Which is eut up inte avery large number ot 
political divisions, almosc every one of which is 
hedged in protective tariff: while between the 
political divisions of owe territory, absolute free- 


trade prevails. Hence any argument) showing the 


advantages of laborin the United States. as com- 


pared to those Europes is really an argument 
for free-trade. 

In Kngland moreover. the natural isolation of 
the country, its complete dependence on water 
transportation, the great Lick of vartety its) re- 
sources, the constant danger that foreign tariffs and 
Wars present to its trade. and perhaps more than 
all. its own Jack of tree teade in land, unquestionably 
more than offset the injurious cefleets of  prohih- 
itory tariffs in the United States. 

Let me add that there ts one important direction 
in which American should) be protected, 
which vour contributor fails to mention. not 
protection against over-expenditure as important 
is against under-payment? Ts penny saved 
enrned Where do at least S500 000,000 
of hiard earnings of \anerican labor go every vear ? 
Into the tills of liquier stloons. Amd this not. se 
ofton because of the cravings of the laborers own 
appetite as under -pressure brought upon by 
the practical exigencies of | business and social dite. 


under our present laws and customs. Does he noi 
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need protection by law from this pressure? | Such 
4 law may be frequently broken: so are all laws, 
vet no one would abolish government on. that 
sccount. Tf prohibition stops one-half the useless 

msumption of alcoholic drinks In a place, it is a 
creat protection. stop all except that 
which comres from deliberate intent to drink, and 


we know. that constitutes only moiety of the 
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present consumption. Governmental restrictions 
on trade should be mainly of that kind that restrict 
moral evils; for when people are really moral they 
are happy and even rich -rich. in all that makes 
life worth living for, if not in money. Morality 
tends to create and save wealth, or else the world’s 
experience is at fault. 
Yours respecttully, 
J. E. Cunningham. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


William Henry Channing.’ 


The subject of this memoir was a nephew of Dr. 
William Ellery Channing, and connected both on 
his father’s and mother’s side with some of the best 
New England tamilies. Tle tnherited not wealth, 
but brains and oan environment of refinement, cul- 
love of hatred at Oppression, and 
deep religious feeling. “Po understand his charac- 
ter and life, as told an this book, one must pieture 
to himself a sensitive, imaciative, intellectual 
vouth, stimulated by his surroundings, conscien- 
tiots to the last degree, educated for thre ministry 
but unable to make his beliefs fit in to any creed, 
When his education was complete, he was or- 
dained by the Unitarians, but soon found that) he 
Was not in full accord with them; still he remained 
) that denomination all his lite, fraternizing, how- 
ever, with piscopalians, (Catholics, Buddhists, 
Methodists, and those of all faiths, His spirit is, 
perhaps, best. shown by giving the names of some 
of the hooks that he tells a triend he always kept 
ov him for his morning hour as his best spiritual 
iriends. “he list is too long to quote entire, but. it 
Confucius, Buddha's Laws of Lite, Neno- 
phon, Plato, Aristotle, Marcus) Aurel- 
us, Philo. Origen, Clirvsostom and Atgustines 
Fhomas Kempis, St. Francis de. Sales, Madame 
Fenelon, “the 119th) Psalm, Tsarah,. the 
eolden lipped, and sublime Jeremiah. The central 
morning and noontide stin, of course, has been and 
‘ver more radianthy bright. the: glory of Grod) tn 
the face of Jesus Christ.” 

The writer of this biography tells us frankly that 
\V TL. Channing's dite has been called: a failure ; 
tells us of his unseltish work in Washington 
caving. the war and: gives letters from many. who 

Meanoir of William Heoury Channing. By ©. B. Froth 


rham. Boston: Houghton, Mittin & Co.- 1SS86. For 
in San Franeisco by Chilion: Beach, 


had found his preaching helptul, Creorge William 
Curtis is quoted as saving that he was moved to 
tears in hearing him speak, but adds that he is not 
practical, The latter part of his life was spent in 
Kngland, returning for longer or shorter intervals 
to this country. His son was educated at Oxford, 
where he took high honors, and afterwards became 
omember of Parliament. His daughter became 
the wife of Edwin. Arnold, author of * The Light 
of Asias” 

The memoir of a oman who advocated) women’s 
rights and opposed slavery, forty vears ago; who 
was a Christian socialist, had part. in the Brook 
arm experiment, was the friend of Emerson and 
Margaret Fuller, cannot but be interesting, what- 
ever may be one’s impression of his character; bit 
we think that it is certain to impress every reader 


asa lovely if not a strong one. 


Briefer Notice. 

Meditations on the Bible Hlearen ' COnSISts of arti- 
cles tirst published in the New. York Independent, 
and now gathered into a book; taking, the author 
tells us, a somewhat different form on that account. 
It has been said by some one that the word “ Hea- 
ven,” on the. outside of the book. was enough to 
sell it; and the intense desire to tnow something of 
that world, especially in the presence of bereave- 
ment, makes this somewhat probable. While under 
the shadow of the recent loss of his. wite, Doctor 
Spear made these studies of the Bible teachings 
about Heaven. Of course they are in no wise im- 
avinative speculations like Miss Phelps’s or Mrs, 
Oliphant’s. but rigidly contined to Bible authority, 
To the believer this must be of the utmost value as 
the only positive knowledge attainable of what 
awaits us atter death. 


‘Meditations on the Bible Heaven. By samuel 
~pear, D. D. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1887. 
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Whist Scores and Card Table Talk’, will be. inter- 
esting to card plavers. It is full of illustrations of 
ancient and modern forms of cards and information 
about the growth of custoni#econnected with the 
plaving cards as now known. “The illustrations are 
mainiy copies of cards in the Smithsonian Institute's 
collection, and show the Chinese, Hindustani, Saxon, 
Spanish, French, and [talian cards, and even the 
buckskin cards used by the Apaches. Every. other 
page is printed in a blank whist score, with room tor 
the tally and notes on the - —Carrving and 
Serving? is a book of directions to the head of the 
family in regard to his duties as carver and help- 
er or server at table. There are directions for all 
kinds of carving, from grouse and turkey to tish and 
roast) beet: various tools are described—the break- 
fast or beefsSteak carver, the slicer, jointer. game 
carver, game selssors, etc. Tt seems practical 
and convenient book for its purpose.——We 
acknowledge receipt of Ronghing it from California 
through Franee’—an account a of) California news- 
paper man’s travels abroad.——Mr. Eliot’s! book 
on Alaska has been both blamed and. praised by 
the critics —blamed because of the lack of frank - 
nessin printing matter as new that had already 
done service ina Government report, and praised 
for its own merits. We are inclined to. torgive 
the offense and to join’ the approvers of the 
hook. It would require: no little search to find a 
case in literature where such careful and devoted 
study has been given to the habits of any animal 
as Mr. Eliot has lavished on the tur seal and on 
the sea otter. ~The chapters containing these stud- 
les are as interesting reading as was ever written 
on asnbject in Natural History. It is so photo- 
graphic thatuthe reader feels on finishing the ac- 
count, that a vear’s stax On StePanl would give him 
no new tnpression or faet of importance. The re- 
mainder of the book is rather hurried. and is, evi- 
dently written as asetting to the central chapters, 
to which is uneiyual every respect. 
Joseph Cook's lectures’, however they may please 

WWhist Scores and Card Table Talk; with a Bibliegraphy 
of Whist. Rudolph H. Reinhardt. Chieago Me 
Churg & Co. 


*Carvingand Serving By D. A. Lincoliu. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. For sale in San. Francisco bw S. Carson & 


$Roughing [t from California through France. By Ben 
Goodkind, Sacramento: A. J. Johnston & €o. For. sale 
in San Francisco by Joseph A. Hboffinan. 


sOur Aretic Province. By Heury W. Eliot, New York 
(harles Scribner's Soms. 1886. For sale in san Franeiseo 
by A. L. Banerott & Ce. 

2Orient.. Boston Monday Lectures. By Joseph. Cook. 


Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Col Por suleSip san 
hrancisco by Chiliom Beach 


as heard from the platform, are not edifving when 
read inva critical light. His ideas when stripped 
their oratorical trappings do not beara cool serutiny 
Thev arethen seen generally to be commonplace 
sometimes paradoxical, and often are of exceeding 
small dimensions when compared with their eran 
diose verbiage. But it as hardly fiir treatmen: 
to subject what is intended merely for delivery tu 
so severe atestas this, Joseph Cook's: dogmiati: 
assertions onwbstruse points and his sententious 
teranees on great themes, his brilliant figures and 
swelling periods, have undeniably been efficient in 
sitisiving many a shallow doubter who could 
have heen reached. by sounder argument. This 
most recent volume is occtipted by the lectures that 
tell of a journey around the world. Mr. Cook visit. 
foreign shores, and as soon as he lands he ts able to 
point out to the astonished natives the strong and 
the weak- places in their. civilization, to sugges! 
remedies forecast the future, To SULges 
tion as to the need of somewhat longer SUV tO Ch- 
thle body to do this, Mr. Cook would reply 
in his possession are certain dmmutable and univer- 
sal principles on which ania judement can he 
based so surely that) no further investigation. 
needed, This may be true, and vet it is net 
easy to put the implicit faith in’ Mr. Cook that. he 
puts in himself; and his statements are too often 
devoid of that Socratic that. is sometimes 
supposed to mark the truest wisdom, Phere are 
none the less many eloquent and striking passages 
in the book, and some ot them are of the kind that 
clings firmly in the memory; as for this 
of college protessors: Let them: be rivers and not 
vlaciers, even if they are on the stately summits of 
Harvard.” Lee & Shepard issue as Master publi 
cations, card-bound copies, reduced in size, of the 
lustrated Avmins, Rock of Abide with Me, My 
Faith Looks fe Thee. ana Nearer (rod to Thee, 
which they have tor some vears issued in different 
forms. “Phey also publish in larger editions, bound in 
pale pink or blue and gold, See the Land 
her aster Keeping: Arise, mey Arise, the 
author of Nearer anv. Grod oto Pheer and 
Message of the Bluebird: the latter 
Irene J. Jerome, whose drawings have already been 
here, 

‘Rock of Ages) By Augustus Toplady.— Abide wath 
By. Henry. Franeis “Lyte Faith. Looks up to 
<By Ray Palmer.—Nearer, fvod, to Thee. By 
Saralt Flower Adams.—sce the Land her Easter Keeping 
By Chartles Kingsley.—Arise, tayesoul, Arise, By Sarah 
Flower Adais.—The Message of the Bluebird... By Trene 


Jecrome,— Boston: Lee & Shepard, kor sate in 
Sate byeSamuel Carson, 
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“Aw! Mrs. Goodtaste, what did you sav was the name of that jolly scent for 
the handkerchief you had on the steamer last Fall, and where can I buy it?” 
~~ You mean Lundborg’s EDENITA. It is manufactured downtown, here in 
New York, but you can get it at almost any drug or fancy goods store.” 


LUNDBORG'S PERFUMES } trareck 


| Marechal Niel Rose, Lily of the Valley. 


Alpine Violet, 


If you. cannot obtain LUNDBORG'’S PERFEMES AND RHENISH COLOGNE in your vicinity, 
send your name and address for Price List to the manufacturers 


YOLNG, 


LADD & COFFEN, 24 Barclay Street, New York. 


Prepared 


The Great Success 


Of Aver'’s . Sarsaparilla is thie 
fact that it meets -the watts: ot thie 
people, being economical to use ined 
always reliable and effective. dts in- 
gredients are the best, and their 
combination the result) of profound 
study and skill. “Fhus. tor all diseases 
originating’ impure blood, Ayers 
Sarsaparilla stands unrivaled. 

“As blood-puritier™ and. general 
builder-up of the system. says Eugene 
I. Hill, M. D., 381 Sixth ave... New Yerk. 
*T have never found anything to equal 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.”’ 

Mrs. Eliza A. Clough, Matron of the 
M. E. Seminary, Tilton, N. H., writes : 
“Every winter and spring my family, 
including myself, use several bottles oi 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Experience lias 
convinced me that, as a powerful blood- 
purifier, it is superior to anv other pre- 
paration of Sarsaparilla.”” 
“Avyer’s Sarsaparilla gives better sat- 
isfaction than any other blood medicine 
handle.” — Geo. W. Whitman. Drigeist, 
Albany, Indiana. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


by Di. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
li Drugyists. Price six bottles, 85 


CALIGRAP,, 
WRITING MACHINE, 


4 


IT STANDS AT THE HEAD. 


The “ Caligraph”’ is the only writing 
machine that fully economizes time and 
labor, and economy of time and labor 
is the best reason we know for solicit- 
ing trade. 15,000 ‘“‘ Caligraphs’”’ are in 
daily use, which excel in mechanical 
merit, durability and beauty of work. 
We publish 400 letters from prominent 
men and firms, which are convincing, 
and are sent on application. 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY, Hartford, C)nn. 


Estate of SAM’L HILL, 634 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Agents. 
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field, pleases the 


general reader quite as much as the histortan sted antiquarian. YORK INDEPENDENT. 


THE MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 


The January Number, 1887, opened the Seventeenth Volume. 


The attractions which the publishers of the 
MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
have prepared for their readers tor the current 
and of the most novel, varied, 
The New York Com- 
“The accomplished 


year are manifold, 
and charming character. 
mercial Advertiser says: 
Editor has demonstrated that 
tainment and a bright and pleasing stvle may 
accompany the presentation of historical material 
of interest to readers of to-day, as well as of untold 
Among the notable 


variety and enter- 


value to the future historian.” 
features for 1887 is the series of papers on the rise, 
progress, and development of journalism in Amer- 
ica, the beginnings of which are traced ina masterly 


manner by the Hon. 8S. G. W. Benjamin, in’ the 
January and February issues. These intensely 
interesting papers are accompanied by a unique 


style of illustration, as original and pleasing as it is” 


valuable. Rare portraits of many of the promi- 


nent early editors are given, and facsimiles of 


headings of the early newspapers—a collection that 
will be prized more and more as the vears roll on, 
These delightful papers of Mr. Benjamin will be 
followed by others from various writers of emi- 
nence, until the thenie is brought down to the 
present time, and our editors of to-day are given 
their true place in history. 


To an early number of this periodical Mr. 
Moncure Conway will contribute picturesque 
chapter on Fredericksburg, Virginia, and among 
its choice illustrations will be found a fac-simile 
of the will of Marv 


from the original, by permission of the authorities 


Washington, made directly 
The series of papers 
York,” 


he introduced into an 


of that interesting old town. 
on “The 


since announced, 


Benefactors of New some. time 


will also 


early issue; while several other subjects of the 


highest interest to all readers, of every class or of 


any age, 


illustration, are in active preparation tor our pages 


Torin 


gathering up the weglected facts of history, and geriing thein the 


with throughness of text and wealth of 


PUBLIC OPINION CONCERNING IT. 


“THE MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY” és @ perpetua! 
delight both to the student and the general reader. for 


FREE 


it grows 


in value and fnterest with each issive 


-TRADER, 


‘The distinguished ability with which itis conducted has 


it ttn Hudispensable visitor to the tuble of authors and 
~ Boston Home 


mutde 


SCholars. (ts well (Ix poplar favorite” 


JOURNAL. 


‘This periodicat has ahold apon the past which lies betweri 


history and the [t Constantly 


of the 
shape in which they will ultimately tind expression in the stovi 
This magasine hette) 
Hos niediates hetiveen thi past and 


or the nation. 


thi 


present that itis almost-eas treshoas it treated of theissues of 


our own tine.” —BOoston » 


“There are inany veaders who would enjou-it' move than a 


"—CHRISTIAN INTELIGGENCER. 


/ 


would be missed so as this eleguutly, 


contrived, ercellently written one, dealing with topics that COR- 


nect the now the old’ — RTFORD POST. 


no other Found such. read- 
able THE MaAGa- 
ZINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY, published monthlyat New York, 


ie of the day hye 
acconuts of he history of. this countripas tn 
It ix unsectariau and wnsectional, and treats the most stirring 
erouts captivating manner, A library is not complete 


without it,’ —THk MONUMENT. 


found hi schon! 
It-is bu far the 
and ft ts the 


je riodical that ought ta te 
district and library throughout fhe Union. 
niost frtrinsically reliable publication there is, 
duty af.creru citizen to do something to cneaurage and sustain 
such apublication,  Itsacealth of knowledge and the gathering 
up of neglected facts and presenting them insuch inviting, con- 
plete shape ts inovery truth one of. the proudest and happiest 
Homes young people should wot foal 


—THE PHELPs 


periodical literatiire, 
fey provide for them this monthly.” 
(CITIZEN, 
It qathe 
the historiaqus, and puts them into sach shape as to make 
all tine, What atreasure its files will tbe 
CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN, 


toils ft please thie reade Its field is 


wide. wp thrilling historic crents that have escaped 
the dif 


raluable hor the 


for 
“Ut ix one op the most valiahle and carefully €dited pour 


of the dau, RECORD-UNION, 
whethes 


ifs 


ae 


Ms earedul @difing, 


PRINCETON PREss. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 85.00 A YEAR, IN| ADVANCE, 


MAG OF 


AME 


CAN: FLISTORY, 


30 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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ESCONDIDO. 


Every day swells the tide of eee = 


wealth from the East seeking permarigatts 


homes beneath the fair skies of Geiatharn 


California, and every day the advantages that 
Escondido offers to those who do not care to 
pay the extravagant prices asked for. inferior 
land with inferior climate in Los Angeles and 
San Bernardino counties, become more 
parent and better known. 
its growth 1s far beyond the expectationS=0 
its founders, and the “rapidity with which 


for speculation not the obigct he ‘sales. 


Diego Central Railroad, a corporation re- 


cently formed by nine of the most solid citi- 


“gens of the county, has already began its sur- 


‘The ine rease 


has: Powerful: backing, and can 


build-and inipreve showsthat holding 


a line through Escondido from 


Bernardo, Poway and 

ajon. to<San Diego, and the only ques- 
tion now is. whether this Company can build 
it before the S6nthern Pacific can spring into 
the Spening ahead of The San Diego 
soon build the ‘road, but the Southern Pacific 
has a fully” organized and equipped con- 
»struction departinient. that can make short 


of both town tsacts-haye work, of su¢h-a matter while others are get- 


this month been greater than ever, and the 


coming spring will see a reade planted 


in-trees and: vines." 
The immunity that its enclosure 
sives Eseondido from the notth® ang east 


winds, that in fall and winter sweep fhe’ Tins 


of San Bernardino and Los; Angeles. coun=, 


ting” “Teady. The field is one entirely too 
valuable to lie long open even to one road. 
If the Southern Pacific ever runs to San 
~-Diego Bay this will be its natural route, 
because much superior to the Coast route in 
grade as well as in resources for the support 


of ad. 


lies, make it far superior to any “partyol those Tding i in “the towr n is progressing rapidly, 


counties for those who do not relish dust and 
wind; while Its central “position between. the 
rich tatleys-of the interior and<the mesas 
along the coast, with the certainty of. the 
railroad ‘passing through it, give full assur- 
ance that the settler need have no fears of 
isolation from the world. 

Within a few months Escondido will be 
connected by rail with Oceanside on. the 
California. Southern, and in a few months 


thereafter. with San Diego Bay. ‘The San 


hes Escondido College and Methodist 
church are both well under way, as 4s also 
the new brick building of the Escondido 
Bank. <A full set of improved boring ma- 
chinery Is at work, and the owners are 
determined to learn what the earth contains. 
The prospects for artesian water are very 
good, with fair probabilities of finding either 
oil or natural gas or coal. Borings will be 


made in several places and carried to a great 


depth if necessary. 
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A Canadian Journal of Politics, Society & Literature. 


Published every Thursday at 83.00 per annum. 


Independent in Politics, THE WEEK appeals by a comprehensive Table of 
Contents to the different tastes which exist within the circle of a cultured home. 


An average of fifteen short crisp Editorials is given in each number, upon 
CANADIAN, AMERICAN and ENGLISH POLITICS and LITERATURE. 


Amongst the regular contributors is Professor GOLDWIN SMITH; and a 
distinguished public man in London has undertaken to supply regularly an 
English Letter. Paris and Washington Letters will appear at regular intervals. 


In addition, there are special contributions from some of the ablest writers 


in the Dominion and the United States. 


PRESS 


THE WEEK is one of the most influential journals in 
Canada.— Truth. London, England. 

La pensee a large envergure est condensee en quelques 
pages dans un style philosophique, chatie, magistral.— 
1? klecteur. 

A most excellent journal.—Chicago Current. 

THE WEEK is superb.— Vanity Fair, Chicago, 

THE WEEK has made a good impression, and occupies 
a position of no small intinenee in the Dominion.— The 
American, N.Y 

We can mention with emphatic approval THE WEEK, 
one of the ablest papers on the continent.— scriptive 
America, 

THE WEEK has already taken a well-earned position as 
one of the leading journals among our neighbors. — Boston 
Home Journal, 

THE WEEK is rapidly making a place and a reputation, 
taking high rank among the members of the Canadian 
press.— Boston Courier, 

THE WEEK is certainly good enough to win success, — 
Buffalo News. 

The editorial and contributed articles are of a high 
order of merit.— Belfast Republican Journal, 

THE WEEK has a personality of its own. Its editor- 
ials especially, are characterized by a Catholic and judi- 
cal tone that comport well with the dignity of a trug 
exponent of Canadian enterprise and culture.— Fortnight! 
Index, Michigan. 

We recommend THE WEEK to business men, politicians, 
men of literary tastes, and, in short, to the reading pub- 
iie generally, as a journal combining a great variety of 
subjects all specially handled by able writers, each in his 
specialty. Among these it is sufficient to give the name 
of Prof. Goldwin Smith, who takes a leading part as a 
contributor to the columns of THE WEEK. — Braodstreets, 


OPINIONS. 


The magazine is full of well-written editorials about 
the doings of the world with a particular and quite uatu- 
ral regard for British interests, whenever they toueh pol- 
ities. But there is also a vast amount of general 
matter of great value to lovers of literature.— World 
Travel Gazette, ; 

It isa remarkable truth that there is not in the United 
States a weekly literary publication to compare with or 
even to approach in learning or ability the Toronto WEEK. 
Its pages display as much insight into all their subjects 
us those of the London Spectafor.— Jersey (ity Herald, 

“Ttake only one weekly paper, The Spectator, 
and one-Canadian, The Week, and as a rule I should be 
pussied to say which I should miss most.’’—From a letter 
Thomas Hughes, authoy of Tom Brown's Sehoot Days.’ 

We all like your paper, THE WEEK very much. We 
have not so good-a one of the kind in England —C. M. B., 
authoress of Dova Thorn,” ete. 

THE WEEK is good ‘reading... It is the best journal I 
have seen from your side of the Athantie.—Kditor of the 
Bolton Advertisers, England. 

There can be no doubt Wat a thorough, high-class, in- 
dependent journal like ‘THeE-WEEkK, not wholly or even 
mainly given upto political matters, cannot have other 
than a beneficial intinence on the Country.— Toronte Globe. 

The real value of the paper consists of this: It gives us 
in the first place a good deal of the best criticism from 
one of the most brilliant of modern pens: it gives us the 
expression of the opinions of young men whoare not par- 
tisans, and it affords the only vehicle for purely literary 
effort which the press affords. THE WEEK fills its own 
literary office with much skill, and while we do not al- 
Ways agree with it, we recognize its value and wish it 
suecess.— Toronto, The Daily Mail, 

We want a journal like THE WEEk, and we are glad to 
know that we have a reading community large enongh 
to support and appreciate it.— Toronto World, 


C. BRACKETT ROBINSON, Publisher, 


§ JORDAN STREET, 


TORONTO, ONTARIO. 


We Sample Copies sent Free on application. 
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THE WEEK: 


WE ETMORE & CO. 


Have earned the reputation of being the most thoroughly reliable Firm 
In all their dealings in 


REAL ESTATE 


‘AGENTS SAN DIEGO. CALIFORNIA, 


We have the Finest FARMING LANDS, in large and small traets, 


In all parts of the country, suitable for every bina of Farming, 
Fruit Growing and Grazing, and at prices to suit 
every individual. 


The The Best 


Tracts for 


Capitalists and and Lots 


COLONICS, m 
with San Diego, 
Mood and )hater National City, 
| and 
elsewhere, 


A x A 


Beautifully Lmproved places for Country Residences, Saburban Homes 


and Citv Dwellings, Handsome Grounds, Fine Orchards 
and Groves of Tropical Fruits. 


MONEY. TO.LOAN in ANY QOUANTIT 


Business ‘Rloeks 


We take-charee-of Property, pay Taxes, Insurance, 


for non-residents. 


‘SPO solirited. 
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How to Raise Water! 


Wess Rementber these Prices 


10ft. Mills, S50 
LON | 14 ft. 
16 ft. 90 

1S ft. 125 
150 

No More 
and No Less. 


The Buyer Paying Freight. 


S.F. 


f | ; / ) 
We have about One Hundred local agents, and TE YOU WANT 
A MILL, write us, and we will send vou name of the 
nearest, Who will furnish vou a Mill at the 
ABove. 


A tee ls Ole. 
‘ 


INT) for [lbustratect Catalogue. 


acitic acturing. 
J 


O34 and 936 Mission Street. San Franciseo. Cal. 


| > wre the cheapest and best way to secure Plenty 
tn of Water, is. to buy. a 
| 
| 
| Windmill. 
| 
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JOE POHEIM. 


Makes the Best Fitting Clothes in the State, 
AT 25 PER CENT. LESS THAN ANY OTHER TAILOR IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


Joe Poheini's is the only reliable House on the Pacific Coast, has been estab- 
lished fifteen years, and is noted everywhere for honest dealing. No misrepresenta- 
tion is ever “practiced or allowed, and every customer is guaranteed a ‘* perfect fit” 
and the best of workmanship, or return of his money. 

Joe Poheim employes none but the best workmen that canbe obtained, and 
all clothes are made up under his personal supervision. There is no other Tailor 
in San Francisco who cuts a new suit or returns money, in case a mistake should be 
made by any workman, but tle careful attention every garment receives, in making 
up, renders a mistake almost impossible. 

Our business has increased to such an extent that we have been obliged to 
establish three large stores in San Francisco, for the convenience and ace -ommodation 
of customers, and as most of our goods are bought direct from the manufacturers, 
and being heavy purchasers, we obtain such terms as enables us to undersell any 
other Tailor in San Francisco. 3 

We always keep on hand the largest and finest assortment of the latest styles 
of Woolens, which we inake to order as follows: 


Fine Pants’ - - Madeto Order from $ 6 to $12 


AND OTHER GARMENTS IN PROPORTION. 


Perfect Fit Guaranteed or no sale. 


SAMPLES OF CLOTH AND RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT 


Sent Free to any address on application to 


JOE PORE IT 
NOS: 203 Montgomer 724 Market Streets, 


AND 


110 and H12 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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1887—FORTY-THIRD YEAR—1887 


Eclectic Magazine 


Of Foreign Literature, Science and Art. 


“THE LITERATURE OF THE WORLD.” 
The Foreign Magazines embody the best thoughts of the ablest authors of Europe. 
It is the aim of the Ecriecric Maacazine to select and reprint all the representative 
articles thus given to the world. The subscriber has then at his command in a com- 
pact form the best digested work of the master-minds of the age. 
The plan of the Eciecric includes Science, Essays, Reviews, Biographical 
Sketches, Historical Papers, Art Criticism, Travels, Poetry and Short Stories. 
Its Editorial Departments comprise Literary Notices, dealing with current 
home books, Foreign Literary Notes, Science and Art, summarizing briefly the new 
discoveries and achievements in this field, and consisting of choice extracts from new 
books and foreign journals. The maguzine will strive earnestly to meet the tastes of 
the most thoughtful and intelligent classes, and to present articles by the leading 
thinkers on both sides of the questions absorbing the attention of the religious, literary, 
scientific and art world. The field of selection will be mainly the English magazines, 
reviews and weeklies, to which, indeed, most.of the great continental authors are con- 
tributors. But articles will also be translated from the French and German periodicals 
for publication in the Ecrecric whenever it is deemed desirable. The subjoined lists 
exhibit the principal sources whence the material is drawn, and the names of some of 
the leading authors whose articles may be expected to appear. 
PERIODICALS. AUTHORS. 
(QJUARTERLY REVIEW, Richt Hon. W. GLADSTONE, 
BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW ALFRED TENNYSON, 
EDINBURGH REVIEW, PROFESSOR HUXLEY, 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW, PROFESSOR TYNDALL, 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. RICHARD A. PRocTOR, B.A,., 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.S.. 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Dr. W. B. CARPENTER, 
SCIENCE MISCELLANY, | EB. B. TYLOR, 
BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. PROFESSOR Max. MULLER, 
CORNHILL MAGAZINE, PROFESSOR OWEN, 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, MATTHEW ARNOLD, 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, | 
NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 
TEMPLE Bar. 
BELGRAVIA, 


WorRDs, 
LONDON SOCIETY. 
| 
| 


EDWARD A. FREEMAN, 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, 
THOMAS HUGHES, 

ALGERNON CHARLES. SWINBURNE, 
WILLIAM BLACK, 

Mrs. OLIPHANT, 

NEWMAN, 

(CARDINAL. MANNING. 

Miss THACKERAY, 

THOMAS HARDY, 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 
THE SPECTATOR, 
THE ACADEMY. 
THE ATHEN#EUM, 


NATURE, ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
KNOWLEDGE, W. H.: MaLiock., 
Das RUNDSCHAU, | PROFESSOR ERNEST HAECKF! 


REVUE DES DEUX MONDEs, ETC., ETC. HENRY. TAINE, ETC., ETC. 

The aim of the Ecuecric is to be instructive and not sensational, and it commends 
itself particularly to Teachers, Scholars, Lawyers, Clergvmen, and all intelligent read- 
ers who desire to keep abreast of the intellectual progress of the age. 


STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


The Eciectic comprises each year two large volumes of over 1700 pages. Each of 
these volumes contains a fine steel engraving, which adds much to the attraction of the 


magazine. 


TERMS: Single copies, 45 cents; one copy, one year, $53 five copies, $20. Trial 
subscription for three months, $1. The ECLECTIC and any 84 magazine to one address, $8. 
Postage FREE to all subscribers, 7 


E. R. PELTON, Publisher, 25 Bond Street. New York. 
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ICO HOUSE, 


The Leading Hotel 19 the 7” 


| EVERYTHING FIRST-CLASS. 


SPECIAL ACCOMMODATIONS 


FAMILIES AND LARGE PARTIES. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
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LOS ANGELES! 
HOM ES IN SOUTHERN eee 


CALIFORNIA 
NAULL information concerning the garden spot 
of the world, beautiful LOS ANGELES, 


THE LIVELIEST AND MOST PROSPEROUS 
SECTION OF THE Paciric Coast, furnished 


by the Lov Angeles WEEKLY MIRROR, 


mammoth 792 


Hotel Coach and Carriages 
a all Trains, 


TERMS REASONABLE, 


Manger, 


column paper, the best Wee kly in California. Send 
for it. Six months, $1; one vear, $2. 
THE AIL TIM 

BY MALL, POST PAID: 
and SUNDAY, per month - - 
DatLy and SUNDAY, per quarter 2.26 
DarLy and SuNbDAY, per vear - 
SUNDAY, per vear - - 2.00 


THe Times is the only Morning Pe publican 
Newspaper printed in’ Los Angeles that owns the er- 
clusive right to publish here the dispatches 
of the Associated Press, the qreatest 
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Los Angeles, Cal. 
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| HARDY 


DEMPSTER BROS. 


The Lightning Flea Killer 


and Insect Exterminator. 


lt is SURE DEATH to all manner of Insect Life—F leas, 


Moths, Bugs, Ants, or Roaches. 


It is ABsOLUTELY FREE from POISON. 


It docs not damage the most delicate ornamental work 
or finest fabrics. 
INSECTS NEVER RECOVER if once touched with this remedy. 


“Sprinkled tine on the floor and on clothing where fleas are, 
it kills them at once, 


FOR LICE on CATTLE, SHEEP, POULTRY, FLEAS on DOGS, 
ETC., IT HAS NO EQUAL. 
Used as a Skin Lotion, it will keep Mosquitoes away, as well 
_ as give Instantaneous relief from pain from Insect 
Bites or BEE STINGS. 


SOLD AT 25c. AND 50c. A BOTTLE, or in larger quantity, if desired. 
SEND FOR CERCULARS, 


TRADE SUPPLIED AF LIBERAL DISCOUNT, 


Novelty Hardware Co., 


1433 Market Street, San Francisco. 
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